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| ‘THE grip was very severe last winter, but a strong- 


er grip is apparent this summer; it is the grip | always 


| of co-operation and thought. 








grips mean something. Farmers are organizing, 
teachers are associating, doctors are comparing 
| symptoms, lawyers are uniting and codifying their 
practice, and even barbers, undertakers, shoe- 
makers, and clock manufacturers are forming soci- 
eties. Many of these organizations are in some 
| sense secret, and have a real hard grip by which 
|they can know each other. This is all well in a 
but bad if not properly managed. 
What do we need? Let us see. 

1. Leaders. Nothing is more important. Leaders 
| have always given direction and zest to all great 
movements. Nothing can be done without them. 
The will of the people can only be expressed 
through representative heads, for it is impossible 
for the united voice of the people to be heard. From 
the time of Moses to Lincoln the will of the people 
has been expressed through their writers, law- 
makers, and speakers. All great ideas are embodied 
in some man or woman. The name of Comenius 
expresses a distinct thought in education; so do 
those of Thomas Arnold, Horace Mann, and David 
P. Page. When the name of Pestalozzi is men- 
tioned, distinct thoughts enter the mind, and people 


say, ‘‘I don’t believe in him,” or ‘* He is my ideal 
of a teacher.” Thought is above all men. Thought 
leads. Men can lead only as they express the 


This is what made Grant 
and Lee what they were. They were representative 
men. In speaking of this subject Professor Walker 
said to the graduating class of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College last week: ‘‘ The farmers de 
mand leaders. To supply this demand is the imper- 
ative duty of the educated farmer. Whatsoever of 
bodily vigor, mental power, and moral heroism the 
educated farmer may have acquired from ancestors, 
college, 
to the great work of strengthening his brethren, the 
farmers of America, so that they shall ever remain 
an immovable foundation of this the only republic 
whose empire has not been rapidly undermined.” 

2. An issue. It must bea worthy one. We have 
known two men to spend ten thousand dollars in 
contesting their claim to a piece of land not worth 
five thousand. Both these men had more stubborn- 
ness than sense. Slavery wasa worthy question, and 
the tariff is one. Trades unions are formed on the 
idea of protection. This is a selfish issue. Teachers 
are trying to form unions on the basis of the salary 
question. A principal said the other day that no 
‘issue * would bring so many teachers together in 
this city as the salary issue, and he was right. In 
education, issues are many and important, so it is 
possible to have strong grips among educators. 
Here are some: manual training—supervision- 
grading—the text-books—permanence and pay— 
examinations—professional training, etc., ete. 
These are but a few, yet they are important. Hor. 
ace Mann's issue was system versus the machine; 
or, as it might be stated, the traditional as opposed | 
to the rational, and this is in reality the issue of | 
to-day, for manual training means nothing more 
than the old question of adapting work to the 
capacity and needs of the growing body and soul. 

3. Enthusiasm. Thousands of good causes have 
died for want of this quality. The issues were 
good, the leaders were able, but the work lagged 
for want of push. A man who stands on a street 
corner and does nothing more than jump up and 
down and yell will be certain to create an excite- 
ment. People will run together from all around 
saying, ‘‘ What is the matter?” ‘‘ What does he 
want?” He will attract attention, and create an 
impression. So far he is good. Nowif he only had 


thought of the people. 


an issue, and was a leader, what could he not do? 





These three elements—a worthy issue, a leader, 


or university, he will need to consecrate | 


All classes of trades|and a Grip in the educational world, 
| and professions are forming strong alliances. These | 








| possessed of a flag. 


and enthusiasm—will create a revolution. “They 
have and they always will. With these 
just now, 
reforms will not lag, but move forward at a rapid 
pace. 
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VERY week we hear of the death of societies 

that have been organized for several years, but 
have failed to get on their feet. Why? Something 
was wrong with them, or they would have lived. 
Whatever is right and good will live; whatever is 
not right and good will die. This is a univer- 
eal truth, for truth is consistent with itself, and 
falsehood is always inconsistent not only with itself, 
but with everything else. Mark this—truth will 
live, error will die. 

Then why doesn't the truth triumph? Why is 
there so much wrong uppermost? Because error 
assumes so many different forms. Truth is always 
the’same, but no one can tell how error will look 
to-morrow. In the end error will die, but not until 
it is fought and conquered again, again, and again. 
Now let us look a little into history and see if what 
we have said is true. 

Witchcraft is dead in civilized lands. For thou- 
sands of years everybody believed it to be true, but 
true men fought it over and over as it appeared in 
various forms. 

Whipping as a school incentive is dead, at least 


in the best schools. Formerly every teacher 
whipped for everything; now no teacher uses the 
rod, except under the most aggravating circum 


stances, and in a most guarded manner, and even 
here it is passing away. 

Teaching the alphabet is dead, and the word 
method is taking its place. For all the centuries 
during which reading has been taught it has been 
thought necessary to learn the alphabet first, but 
now the true way is apparent, and the error has 
passed, or is rapidly passing way. 

Reciting lessons 1s passing away. The memoriter 
method held its own for ages, and during all this 
time it was thought essential for children to com 
mit to memory the words of the book. Catechisms 
were learned, historical dates remembered against 
future time of need, and in general the book was 
exalted. Now the book is secondary, and the living 
teacher is primary. 

The error that there is pure mental discipline 
apart from the study of things is nearly dead. It 
has been held that there is some sort of mind culture 
in which tbe senses hold no active part; and it ruled 
the teaching for many ages, but the fallacy is ex- 
ploded. Thinking and doing are inseparably con- 
nected. We have come to accept the doctrine that 
there is no such thing as abstract 
love, hope, and faith. 


benevolence, 
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AT this season of the year invitations, usually 

very neatly printed, heap up on the Editor's 
table. We regret that we cannot be present at all 
of these delightful Some come to us 
from the Pacific coast; some are from the great val 
ley of the Mississippi; some are from the 
slope. They all have one voice, ‘‘Come and see 
how well the children can do.” To some is ap 
pended a note, ‘‘ We have attempted to teach this 
year as never before; or ‘‘ We have better ideas 
about teaching than formerly ;” or ‘* This school is 
not a cast-iron affair, nor a cramming machine ;” or 

‘** You will be delighted to see how your ideas have 
been carried out.” 

It is noticeable that so many schools have become 
‘Flag Raising” is a feature in 
many of these ‘* Closing exercises.” We think that 
the patriotic wave will roll on over the country until 
an American flag will be as much a part of tho 
apparatus of the school as a map or globe. 
(We were obliged to stop awhile to think, for so 


occasions 
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many schools have no apparatus whatever.) 

We regret we are not able to accept the kind in- 
vitations. We consider ourselves most unfortu- 
nate when we think of the gaily decorated rooms, 
the flowers, the smiling girls, the ambitious boys, 
the anxious teachers, the expectant parents. There 
vill be great rejoicing in tens of thousands of 
school-rooms over the work of the year. 

One thing we firmly believe—that the teaching of 
1889-90 has been better than that of any other year. 
We know these ‘‘ closing exercises” will show it. 


-- 








A SUBSCRIBER from the West in charge of a 
school founded by a religious body requests our 
views on the subject of the ‘‘ Bible in the public 
schools.” He quotes our words, “If a majority 
want the Bible in the schools, we shall only be too 
happy to know it, But the fact is the other way, 
and we must acquiesce.” 

We explained that this meant not that the Bible 
might not be referred to for literary purposes, but 
that the Bible was not to be in the hands of the 
teacher and pupils to be used to aid in acts of wor- 
ship, or for its moral and religious teachings. 

Fifty years ago the teacher had all his pupils 
read a verse or two from the Bible daily, and 
usually a prayer was offered. In New England and 
most of the Middle states the minister visited the 
school and examined the pupils in the catechism. 
Forty years ago the ministers had suspended their 
visits; examinations in religious matters were 
dropped. Thirty years ago reading in the Bible for 
opening exercises had been dropped in many 
schools; and it is less and less read as the years go 
by. Some communities can still hold to it, because 
the foreign element is smaller. 

The majority of the people, for various reasons, 
have decided that the use of the Bible to direct acts 
of worship, or to teach religion, is to be dispensed 
with. There is no use for us to set up our personal 
wishes. This country is governed by majorities. 
The majority says, ‘‘ The state supports the school; 
the state has nothing to do witd religion.” 

This fact must be accepted. We have thought 
that all of the religious sects might unite in prepar- 
ing a small volume which would present the teach- 
ings of the Bible on certain subjects in religion and 
morality, and that this could be used, as a reader at 
least. But it is very doubtful if this will ever be 


In some branches of educational work a text-book 
is a help, in others it is a hindrance. For ex- 
ample, a text-book is essential in geography, his- 
tory, and mathematics, but useless in teaching 
kindness, hopefulness, and patience. The old 
maxim of education was, Whatever you want to put 
into children’s minds and hearts, first put into their 
mouths. The mouth was thought to be the readiest 
| approach to the soul. So it came about that cate- 
\chisms were made and used-—catechisms not only 
for the purpose of teaching religious truth, but 
everything else as well. Everything was put into 
the question and answer form. Then reciting was 
the universal custom, and no phrase was more com- 
mon in the school-room than, ‘‘ Recife your lesson.” 
Now the order is reversed, and the mind is first and 
the mouth secondary. But in order to get to the 
mind we have learned to use all of the senses, and 
in doing this the text-book occupies a secondary 
place. This is as it should be. It marks a long 
step in advance of the old stereotype way of pour- 
ing in. We have come to more reasonable days, 
and while we value the text-book for its text, we 
have come to think it is not as an essential means of 
education. 


THE news comes to us over the water that Miss 
Phillippa Fawcett has won a great distinction 
in mathematics, outstripping the highest male com- 
petitor by many marks. The University of Cam- 
bridge has offered for several years the same oppor- 
tunities to young women as to young men, and the 
promise that the young women would take advan- 
tage of these opportunities has been verified. The 
mathematical tripod (university examination—so 
called from the three-legged stools the pupil sat on) 
is made to represent a very high degree of intellect; 
and the victory of Miss Fawcett will be regarded as 
a vindication of the ability of women to deal with 
matters that require close and long employment of 
brain power. 

It must be apparent to an observer that a change 
has been going on in the views of the civilized 
world respecting the position of women. Once she 
was a dependent, and took such a living as was 
given to her; now she aims to earn her own living. 
The army of women that can be seen in the streets 
in the early forenoon and late afternoon is composed 
of those who labor for their living. They do not sit 
down and whine over misfortune, as many men do. 








done. 

This disuse of the Bible does not please us, neither 
did the results of the late war suit the South. We, | 
as they, must acquiesce. 





Some important legislation was effected this year 
in this state, pertaiing to education; $60,000 is 
given to academies and union schools, to be spent 
in instructing teachers,under a course prescribed by 
the state superintendent. The class is not to have 
less than ten nor more than twenty-five members, 
nor spend less than sixteen weeks; instruction is 
free, The school commissioner shall examine at 
the end and give certifieates to worthy ones. One 
dollar per week is paid for each pupil. 





‘‘Ir Mr. CARNEGIE will obtain the statistics con- 
cerning one thousand men who have had a college 
education, and one thousand men who have not, it 
will be found that the thousand who have had the 
college training will stand higher in the social scale 
and in the aggregate be possessed of more of this 
world’s wealth, than the thousand who have not 
been through college.” 

That is not the way to cipher: Take the men in 
this city who have over $100,000, for example, and 


They goto work. A good many women now feel 
that it is not necessary for them to marry in order 
to get a support; they can support themselves. 





A LABOR association or union demanded that 
they quit work on Saturday noon, and yet be 
paid for the afternoon as though they had worked. 
At this the employers demurred. In the meetings 
of the association or union, heated arguments were 
used to show that this was the correct thing for the 
employers to do. One speaker said: 

‘Look at the teachers; they teach school only 
tive days in the week, and yet they are paid for 
six days.” 

“Yes,” said another, “that is true, but they use 
their Saturdays for improving themselves.” 

“They do, do they?” said the first. ‘‘ Well, I 
know two, and they don’t do anything of the kind.” 

It is the opinion of some that teachers must con- 
sider Saturday as a day for improving themselves, 
and not asa holiday. It wouJd be easy to explain 
to the workingman (as he calis himself, though we 
are all of that class) why the teacher should have 
Saturday for a holiday, and he not have it also. 





THE new law just signed by the governor will 
divide the $3,500,000 apportioned to the schools 





find the proportion of those who have been to col- 
lege. It will be a small part, not over twenty per | 
cent., it is estimated; probably not over ten. This | 
proves that men who do not go to eollege can get | 
rich. That is all. It must be borne in mind that | 
but few go to college comparatively, but above all, 

the young men do not go to college to learn how to 

get rich. The true way is to look around and see 

what becomes of thecollege men. They occupy the 

positions of power and influence without having 

money, What iafuence has Mr. Carnegie? 


differently this year. Suppose the number of 


teachers employed in the state is 24,000; each will 


draw one hundred dollars—that is, $2,400,000. The 
remainder is then apportioned according to the 
schoo] population. This will help the weak districts 
immensely ; they will be able to employ better teach- 
crs. 





TuE recent reports of colleges show that the spirit 
of change is not only in the air, but in scholastic 
councils. Peraaps we should use the word adapta 





tion rather than change, for adaptation supposes 
change. Columbia College has recently declared 
that almost one-fifth of her present graduating class 
are deficient in some subject, and may be barred 
from obtaining their degrees. A member of the 
faculty recently said that Columbia felt that degrees 
had visibly depreciated in value, owing to their 
easy acquirement. 





THE reaction that has been going on for many 
years against the “cast iron” methods that had 
obtained sway in the public schools, is still in ful] 
force. One speaker lately said: 

‘“‘ Higher ideals of work, worth, and knowledge should 
be placed before the children. Ideals have, and ever wil| 
have, a mightier force in developing manhood and 
womanhood than facts and ideas. Examples of noble 
men and women, of beneficence, kindness, rewards of 
earnest labor, should be set before all youth. The 
teacher should be a leader, an inspirer, a genuine stu- 
dent. His knowledge must go far beyond the subjects 
taught in the schools. The power of influence, of guid- 
ance, of rousing mind, is given bya life that is in sympa- 
thy with the highest things, by a study of philosophy 
and the higher branches of knowledge. The art of 
teaching becomes a mere drudgery in the hands of a 
partly developed human being. He must possess broad 
and fine culture.” 
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Ir has been suggested in THE JOURNAL that the 
teachers of counties should combine, forming as- 
sociations; and that such associations could be 
of great service in various ways. One way in which 
they could prove useful is suggested at this season of 
the year, when school boards meet and appoint suc- 
cessors to men who have given no good cause for such 
action. The association could give the man a 
‘‘clearance”—could state to the world that he 
was held in the highest esteem by that association. 
We suggest the point again. 


a 





THE applications for the free Cornell University 
scholarships are not brisk—they may be quoted 
as ‘‘dull and a tendency down.” Why is this’ 
Certainly the opportunities at Cornell are great, the 
college has a magnificent outfit, its graduates rank 
high, yet there is no struggle for these free scholar 
ships. Is it because every young man has money 
enough to pay his way? We think not, The in 
struction the college can give is not estimated very 
high, as a direct preparation for life work. 


os - -& * 


THE present issue of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL is 
larger than any we have before sent out, and 
larger than any other educational journal ever 
issued. This is a just recognition of the command- 
ing influence of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL, an influence 
that has been gained only by the severest labor, 
and an unlooked-for cost. Year after year the 
effort has been made to present a paper worthy of 
the cause it represented, worthy of the great coun- 
try it addressed, worthy of the splendid metropolis 
where it is published. To do this, no means that 
were within reach have been omitted. It is there- 
fore with pardonable pride that we ask attention to 
this issue. We believe that every educational 
journal in the world will feel a just pride in looking 
over its pages. The publishers know that the sen- 
timent will be general, ‘‘ You deserve the success 
you have achieved.” 


x -* -»* 


TEACHERS who attend the NEw York State TEAcH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION at Saratoga, must secure certificates 
from the agent at the office where they buy their 
tickets to Saratoga, in order to secure from‘the Sara- 
toga ticket agent the one third rebate on return fare. 
No rebate allowed unless a certificate is presented. 


+. 
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The advertisements in this issue should be curefully 
read. They have an active relation to the educa- 
tional progress of to-day. We request that all who 
reply (and may there be thousands) will always 
mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

This is simply courtesy to us and the advertisers. 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 
By Hon. CHARLES R. SKINNER, Deputy Supt. Public 
Instruction of the State of New York. 


‘‘ What shall the public schools teach?” is a question 
which has engaged the attention of many earnest think- 
ers. The replies have been varied and interesting. 
Running through them all has been a disposition to 
agree that morality is a safe basis for education, and that 
our boys and girls should be taught the value of a useful 
and beautiful life ; that virtue, chastity, and purity, are 
adornments in men and women well worth attaining. 
These are essential features of an educational system 
that is worth anything. 

There is necessity, also, for more attention by our 
schools in the direction of education for citizenship, and 
there is no greater power for good than they possess in 
accomplishing satisfactory results. Much is being said, 
and something is being done, but there is need and op- 
portunity for more diligence. Why not education for 
citizenship? There is special education for the import- 
ant professions ; why not an education that may com- 
prehend all professions ? 

Schools should be nurseries of citizenship, and they 
are the proper places in which it always should be 
taught. In fact, their first work should be to instruct 
our youth how to make useful citizens. 

The state does not want learned scholars alone ; 
she wants educated, honest, intelligent citizens—a 
broad, liberal, and comprehensive citizenship. She 
never complains at the great cost of maintaining our 
common school system. The school tax is cheerfully 
paid, because it is expected that the schools will produce 
educated men and women, interested in tle progress and 
prosperity of the state, acquainted with her needs, and 
ready to protect her if necessary. Schools do not exist 
that boys and girls may have a pleasant school life, or 
that they may prepare themselves well to fight their 
battlesin life. There is no charity about the matter—no 
sentiment in the state. But schools do exist, and they 
are cheerfully maintained that education may make 
citizens, else they have no right to exist at all as benefi- 
ciaries of the state. 

The state needs more men and women who under- 
stand what makes a state—what it means, what it gives, 
and what it requires, what citizenship means, what are 
its duties, its powers, and responsibilities. The propor- 
tion of people who understand our systems of state and 
national government, the powers, and functions of the 
various departments, how constitutions and Jaws are 
made, construed and enforced, is too small. The advan- 
tage of a “ finished education,” is not to be questioned if 
it includes a knowledge of political economy, at least so 
far as it relates to the constant requirements of a citizen. 
Elections of some kinds occur at frequent intervals, 
and every true citizen should not only cast his vote, but 
understand fully what principles are involved, and what 
candidates represent. 

Peopie should know more politics—not that common 
thing used as a cover for scandals, and disputes, and 
corruption, but that higher politics which grasps a know- 
ledge of the state, and its form of government; honest 
politics, which goes with intelligent citizenship, and a 
purpose to serve faithfully the commonwealth. I would 
have our children know what caucuses and conventions 
are like before they are through with schools, and not 
have them learn afterward by questionable methods 
through those who seek to use them for personal or cor- 
rupt ends. I would have our young men instructed 
somewhat in the knowledge of law-making, in the detail 
workings of government before they are invi’ed to sit in 
legislative bodies where wisdom comes otherwise tardily 
through the experience of mistakes. Few men are sent 
fully equipped to our legislatures. The average, rather 
than the highest, type of citizenship is represented, and 
this may be a reason why legislatures are not held in 
highest confidence, why they are feared rather than 
respected, why legislation is more apt to be careless and 
ill-considered, than broad and statesmanlike. The times 
are developing few real statesmen. and little progress is 
being made in intelligent legislation for the good of state 
and country, We vannot develop statesmanship, unless 
we teach that which leads up to it. 

Dr. Elmendorf, of New York, in a sermon a few days 
since said; ‘* There is much to be learned concerning the 
principles which underlie our nation, and much to be 
done in establishing those principles. The nation is 
drifting away from the knowledge and influence of 
those principles.” We are in too much of a husry in 
this generation to pay the attention due to citizenship. 
We go on with our work and worry, leave vital matters 





to the care of the careless or selfish, and if we keep our 
heads afloat are satisfied. Every citizen should think 
more care more, for his state, his country, his own 
citizenship. ‘‘ America should study herself,” said an 
eminent divine not long ago. “It is as much a Chris- 
tian’s duty to love his country as to love his God.” 

There are plenty of questions arising that ask atten- 
tion. Ere long they will demand it, and a tardy answer 
may mean danger. If we do not stimulate our own 
citizenship, we cannot expect much diligence on the 
part of the masses who are yearly making our country 
an asylum, and to whom we give a welcome that 
they cannot find elsewhere. 

This should mean that people who come to this coun- 
try to be init, but not of it, are not welcome. The flood 
of immigration coming to us constantly must be assimil- 
ated with our own laws and customs or there will be 
disorganization. This assimilation must come in and 
through our common schools. And we should make 
them so strong, and teach citizenship and all that it im- 
plies so thoroughly, that those who seek us from abroad 
will make haste to seal their intention to become citizens 
by educating their children in our schools. 

This education need not traverse every technical path 
of the science of government, but it can be simple, prac- 
tical, and far reaching. We can at least teach that 
citizens owe something to the state for the benefits 
received, and that the proudest title one can wear on 
this side the ocean is that of American citizen. A can- 
didate for a teacher's license, who had just cast his first 
vote for representative in Congress, was asked where 
Congress met, and he replied ‘‘ at Albany.” Another 
young man was asked what was meant by the President’s 
cabinet. After some reflection he answered, ‘‘ It must 
be the place where he keeps his clothes."’ 

There is a close relation between citizenship and 
patriotism. To one interested in both, it is pleasant and 
suggestive to note the growth of the patriotic spirit in 
this country. There is unmistakable evidence that there 
is a new birth of patriotism among our people--there 
is patriotism in the air. It is interesting to trace the 
growth of this new awakening. In a public address in 
October, 1887, the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion said : ‘‘ Let me say a word for a little more patriot- 
ism in the schools. There is no such cultivation of 
patriotism among our children as among the children 
of other lands. If I had my way I would hang the flag 
in every school-room, and I would spend an occasional 
hour in singing our best patriotic songs, in declaiming 
the masterpieces of our national oratory, and in rehear- 
sing the proud story of our national life.” 

Not long after this the state department of the Grand 
Army of the Republic recommended that Grand Army 
posts take such action as might be possible in furnishing 
the common schools with national flags. Scores of 
schools have already been supplied by these patriotic 
veterans, and the flags float over the school-houses, or 
are hung in school-rooms as object-lessons of loyalty, 
patriotism, and citizenship. These presentations are 
generally made interesting occasions by patriotic ad- 
dresses, recitations, quotations, and songs. Ina recent 
journey through the state the only national flag I saw 
floated over a school-house, where it had been placed 
through the liberality of a Grand Army post. Dr. Milne, 
of Albany in a recent allusion to the necessity of patri 
otic education, told a story of a meeting gathered for a 
patriotic purpose, where enthusiasm reached such a 
pitch that it was proposed to have the audience rise and 
sing the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banrer.” The audience was 
surprised when it arose, to find that not a person present 
knew the seng. 

In the recent Arbor day observances in this state, 
many school districts conceived the happy idea of plant- 
ing flowers as well as trees, and the flowers were used 
by the pupils a few weeks later to scatter over soldiers 
graves on Memorial day. A custom has recently been 
established by the theatres of New York of dismis ing 
their audiences to the strains of patriotic music. The 
president of the United States has recently issued an 
order that the stars and stripes shall float over the White 
House from sunrise to sunset. A bil] is under considera- 
tion in Congress prohibiting the mutilation of the 
national flag by advertising. Another bill was recently 
introduced prohibiting the sale, use, manufacture, or 
importation of banners or flags representing the con- 
federate flag, or the red flag of the Anarchist. The last 
legislature passed bills, which did not become laws, 
however, authorizing trustees and boards of ecucation 
to purchase and properly display the national flag, and 
suggesting appropriate school exercises at the approach 
of each national holiday. This legislation will no doubt 
be perfected by the next legislature, A resolution was 


offered in the House of Representatives last week pro- 
viding for a meeting of the House on July 4, to celebrate 
by suitable exercises the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence. A celebrated divine has said that the 
| stars and stripes ought to be as near to the heart of an 
American Christian, as the Sermon on the Mount. 
All these things prove a growing patriotic sentiment 
all about us. It is right that it should be so. Blessings 
will follow a study of the flag of our country, its history, 
its literature, its music. It means the study of the 
government which the flag represents. It tells of the 
struggles in which it was born, and through which it has 
been borne in triumph. It tells of the statesmen and 
patriots to whom it has been a joy. It tells of the glories 
of the repulic of the future, so long as we are true to 
its teachings. 

Let us constantly. teach our youth something con- 
cerning Washington's farewell address, the Declaration 
of Independence, the constitution of the United States 
which has stood like a rock for more than a century, 
and the Proclamation of Emancipation. Let us teach 
what they mean ; let us tell the stories over and over 
of the great men who are inseparably associated with 
them: let us associate the beloved flag with Yorktown. 
Lake Erie, and Appomattox, and the great crises which 
they represent, and let us combine with alla study of 
and a reverence for good government, in the conscious- 
ness that loyalty, learning, and true citizenship are 
natural allies. 

a ea 

A DEPARTMENT of education has been established by 
Clark University for the purpose of studying unsolved 
juestions in teaching, involving practical points in our 
educational systems. Dr. W. H. Burnham, a graduate of 
Harvard, who spent three years in post-graduate study 
it Johns Hopkins has been elected professor of pedagogy. 
The time is not distant when every university in the 
world of any account, will follow the lead of the Univer- 
uty of the City of New York and establish a special de- 
part nent of education. 





EDUCATIONAL matters are unsettled in the East. Jap- 
inese are in search of a new basis of morality, and the 
Chinese are in hot water over their examinations. But 
the Japanese don't like Western ways, and the Chinese 
ire immovable, yet it has been decided that Confucius 
is to be the moral teacher, and a text-book containing 
in outline of his doctrines is to be compiled ; but we do 
not know how the examination question will be settled. 





THE University Convocation meets at Albany, N. Y., 
July 9-11. ‘* The teaching of history in academies and 
‘olleges.” ‘‘ What constitutes a college ?” ‘‘ The teach- 
‘Are col 
leges requiring too much for admission?” and President 
Bartlett’s address, are the main features. It strikes us 
that the last is best of all—it should bring up what is 
important to be known, the *‘ range of the college.” 


ing of English composition in academies,” 





EVERY reader is requested to read with the utmost 
sare the advertisements they will find in this paper, for 
this reason: they are put there to be read. The newer 
‘lass of teachers, rapidly coming to the front in these 
lays, are looking to see and know what the world is 
loing ; they are readers of advertisements. It has been 
i standing complaint against the Old Education that its 
followers didn't care a cent what the world did or said. 
[RE ScHOOoL JoURNAL has gathered from all parts of 
he world a constituency that insist on knowing the 
world’s advancement; it will pay to put an advertise- 
nent of a good thing before them. 





THE advertisement of the University School of Peda- 
zogy will attract attention—it is the first advertisement 
if the kind that has ever appeared. See page 460. 





+o = 

THE publishers have only time now to say that the 
marked advance made by THE JOURNAL during the past 
year will be a new starting point for the year to come. 
They have several plans for making its readers stronger 
broader, and more skilful teachers, no matter what 
their present attainments may be. These plans will be 
unfolded during the next two months. 





—— 

Pror. G. T. HOWERTON well says: “‘The principal dif- 
ference between the Qld and the New Education is, that 
the former regarded the child as a passive something for 
which something was to he done, while the latter regards 
the child ag an active, living being who must be tevght 
ig do something for himself," 
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AN IMPORTANT OMISSION. 


oe 


By B. C. MatrHews, Newark, N. J. 


A prominent educator, speaking of our educational 
system, recently said to the writer, ‘‘ There is nothing in 
our curricula that will weigh a straw in helping our 
pupils into heaven.” Another way of putting the same 
idea is, that everything in our curricula is as well 
adapted for the development of a rascal as of an upright 
man. 

If this is true, an explanation must be found for the 
following facts: (1) that the average morality of the 
children in the schocls is higher than that of those not 
in school ; (2) that the great majority of rascals are in 
the uneducated classes. The explanation is found in the 
facts that the children in the schools come from good 
homes, are generally under charch and Sunday school 
influence, and have good social surroundings. At 
school it is fair to suppose the teacher exerts an elevat- 
ing influence. On the other hand, children not in 
school, are on the street or in the shops, places not con- 
ducive to good morals, and belong to homes where there 
is little regard for morals. 

It is plain that this difference is not due to the 
branches taught in the schools. The study of these 
branches is in no sense a moral study, or a study of 
morals, or of how to be moral. The processes involved 
are purely intellectual. When the ‘‘New Education ” 
shall have secured the recognition that its most ardent 
advocates wish for it, matters will not be improved, so 
far as teaching ethics is concerned, for the character of 
the pupil will have been ignored in the ‘‘new” as it 
has been in the “old,” except perhaps in the kinder- 
garten, which promises something in the future. The 
advantage to character that the “old,” has given, and 
the ‘‘ New” will give, comes through the place in life 
which cultivated brains and skilled hands give to their 
possessor, not through anything in the curriculum of the 
‘‘ old” or the “ new.” 

Our moral nature is so different and so distinct from 
our intellectual and physical, and even religious, natures 
that it must have special attention, if it is to be de- 
veloped. 

In this lies the salvation of the world. 

If, ever since the dawn of Christianity, the state had 
always existed for its people, and had labored to educate 
them instead of using them as creatures for slaughter, 
for satisfying the ambition of some Napoleon; if all edu- 
cational forces had aimed at producing noble manhood, 
and true womanhood, instead of making brainy heads 

and fair sort of bodies; if the church had aimed at pro- 
ducing right-(eous) men and women instead of shedding 
its heart’s blood in fighting religious wars, the dark 
ages might have been avoided, or at least mightily miti- 
gated; and we fancy that prisons, penitentiaries, asy- 
lums, idiot homes would be fewer, the ravages of sin 
would be reduced to a minimum, the thousands of 
brothels could not find support, and the millions now 
spent on preventing vice, on controlling criminals, and on 
whiskey could be saved for making the wretched masses 
comfortable. 

Thus far in the history of modern education the devel- 
opment of the intellect has been the domiaating idea, 
though physical development has received attention— 
the development of character has been ignored. Ex- 
amine the curricula of schools of all sorts, and you will 
not find one branch introduced primarily for the devel- 
opment of character, but all for the purpose of obtaining 
knowledge, mental discipline, or physical training. If 
moral or character training follows from the study of 
any subject, it is not because it was put into the course 
for that purpose, but because the nature of the subject 
is such that a student would necessarily imbibe some 
moral lessons. 

Some may ask, is not moral philosophy taught in our 
higher grade schools and colleges? Yes! but not for the 
sake of making moral men and women, but that the 
student may know the theories about the existence of 
God, the freedom of the will, conscience, basis of morals, 
etc. 

We are now in a transition period. In every teachers’ 
convention of importance in our whole country during 
the last year, more or less time was given to the discus- 
sion of manual training. 

Judging from the contents of educational journals and 
platform speeches, the educational world is running 
wild on this subject. The writer is a strong believer in 
carefully prescribed manual training in the schools, 
especially in the cities, and he does not wish to be un- 
derstood as opposed to the movement ; but his apprecia- 
tion of something higher impels him to ask the readers 


of THE JOURNAL whether, while the courses of study 
are being revolutionized for the sake of introducing hand 
training, there should not also be introduced one study, 
or at least a place be left for one which shall have 
for its primary and avowed object character training. I 
do not mean religion ; I mean every characteristic that 
enters into the constitution of a true manhood and a 
true womanhood, 

Intellectual culture may give station to a few ; money 
may buy preferment for those who have political chi- 
canery, or promote some to stations of temporary ad- 
vantage ; manual training will certainly give position to 
many, but all these can not do as much for the masses 
as the possession of right character ; hence the necessity 
of providing in our schools for its development. If you 
say our schools are not for this purpose, I reply, ‘‘ Then 
the purpose is wrong, and the people can make the pur- 
pose of the schools what they wish it to be.” 

We have inherited from antiquity and the dark ages 
too great areverence for arithmetic and grammar. Limit 
and relegate to their proper places these studies, and 
spend one quarter of the time now wasted on trying 
to make noble men and women, and we will soon get out 
of the shadow of the dark ages. This is not an imprac- 
ticable scheme. This article was not written to tell how 
this can be done, but simply as a suggestion that there 
is a defect, which ought to be remedied. 





THE ATMOSPHERE OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By A. W. Epson, Worcester, Mass. 


The primary school should furnish an easy and natural 


or the kindergarten, to the more advanced work of the 
intermediate and grammar schools. Next to home it 
should be the pleasantest place in the world ; with the 
right kind of a teacher it will be. Before school days 
the child’s greatest delight is in acquiring knowledge. 
His senses are on the alert ; he is ever active, asking 
questions, searching for something new. 

It is the teacher’s privilege to see that learning is still 
made pleasurable, that the keen interest felt in the scien- 
tific investigations of ante-school days be continued as 
the training for life assumes a new form. 

Too often, however, the chilling atmosphere of the 
many ‘‘ must not’s,” that meets and surrounds the child, 
leads him to such a dazed and discouraged condition, 
that he learns to hate the name of school, to seize any 
excuse for remaining away, even to work or entertain 
his baby sister. Whatever be the spirit of the teacher 
it finds a ready reflection in the hearts and faces of her 
pupils. 

**Do not look for wrong and evil, 
You will find them if you do; 

As you measure for your neighbor, 
He will measure back to you. 


‘* Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while ; 

If you bring a smiling visage 

To the glass, you meet a smile.” 


Sunshine in the teacher’s face gives confidence to the 
little ones and surrounds them with a cheering, invigor- 
ating atmosphere. The true spirit of the kindergarten 
is the ideal spirit of every primary school. The songs, 
busy work, and all class exercises as well, need lack 
nothing in educational value because conducted in an 
attractive, inspiring manner. Light and warmth favor 
growth. 

In two schools, both orderly, and apparently equally 
well-disciplined, there is always something in the 
atmosphere that tells a keen observer whether the ruling 
idea is, ‘I do right because I have to,” or ‘I do right 
because I love to.” 

That teacher does well who utilizes every occasion for 
commending. ‘‘ An ounce of praise is worth a ton of 
censure,” in influencing children to right action. 

No thoughts of school, or memories of it in after years, 
should be connected with any form of unpleasantness. 
Everything in any way connected with school work 
should be so ordered as to favor the best development of 
those for whose sake the school exists. 

If it is not natural or possible for a teacher to possess a 
cheerful spirit and expression, if life is too serious, 
responsibility too weighty to allow a happy face and 
manner, or if she is tired out and nerve-worn, perhaps 
has taught too long, the primary school, surely, is no 
place forher. She should receive promotion of one kind 
or another. 


A sunny disposition is one of the first qualifications of 





transition, from the free and unrestricted life at home, P 





—_ 


a model primary teacher ; a spirit fully in sympathy 
with the familiar lines : , 

‘* Give us, O, give us the man who sings at his work: 
He will do more in the same time ; he will do it better. 
he will persevere longer. One is scarcely sensible of 
fatigue whilst he marches to music. The very stars ar 
said to make harmony as they revolve in their spheres, 

‘* Wondrous is the strength of cheerfulness, altogether 
past calculation its powers of endurance. 

‘“‘Efforts to be permanently useful must be uniformity 
joyous—a spirit all sunshine, graceful from very glaj. 
ness, beautiful because bright.” 





WHY PROGRESS IN PRIMARY TEACHING 
IS SLOW, 





By Supt. H. S, Jones, Ph.D., Erie, Pa. 


The talking and writing world is open and emphatic 
in saying that the primary teaching of our schools should 
be better. The fact is not difficult to realize, that the 
mass of school-going children in our towns and cities, 
are enrolled in the primary grades, and if there be im. 

roved methods and helpful apparatus adapted to the 
ower classes of our schools, they should have an honored 
place in them, and not be subject to cool treatment as 
an experiment doomed to an early death. It is true that, 
in many cases, the teacher is gratified to give better in- 
struction than the school sentiment will bear. It is an 
‘* open secret” that there are teachers plodding along at 
a heavy gait, when they might move on in “ double. 
quick,” were it not for the dire necessity that they 
must “give satisfaction” to a constituency that has 
reached the age when it is next to impossible to “learn 
new tricks.” 

Let us get near the question. The “‘ people” have had 
a primary education and only the very few have had the 

vantage of higher grade studies, hence the ‘ people” 
consider themselves capable of judging of methods and 
rogress in primary instruction; they can discuss spell- 
ing, reading, and writing, as freely and with a greater 
degree of confidence, than one who has made them a 

rofessional study. ‘Good old-fashioned way,” “ old- 

ashioned drills,” ‘‘new-fangled notions,” ‘‘ ornamental 
branches,” ‘“ the three R’s,” are pet phrases with them. 
The ‘‘ people” seldom or never criticize the teaching of 
advanced arithmetic, grammar, book-keeping, algebra, 
Latin, geometry, etc., but in some cases they have gone 
so far in confident, conquering step, as te take for their 
battle-cry, ‘‘ The alphabet method of teaching reading 
must and shall be preserved,” and the winners at the 
polls as school directors, have voted the “ new notion” 
to the rear to give place to the sweet, soothing, monot- 
onous, method of their childhood ! 

The ‘‘ people” here and there have been induced to 
have their younger children try the kindergarten; the 
start-off was pleasant, children and parents were happy, 
but soon the kindergartners were called upon to * say 
their letters,” ‘spell cat,” “spell boy,” and answer 
‘* Who was the Father of his Country?” The idiotic look 
of the dear children in answer to these tests, was too 
much for the ‘ people” who knew what they were 
about, for had they not gone all over it themselves when 
they were young? So the kindergarten had to “ adapt 
itself” or starve, and the common experience is that no 
amount of adaptation could save it from starvation ora 
sickly existence. 

In an experience, not narrow nor limited, I have heard 
very few patrons complain of the methods in the higher 
grades and in the high school. Objection is not uncom- 
mon to higher studies by those who never pursued them: 
and so long as a you cannot show that bad bargains are 
the product of bad grammar, the objection will live and 
thrive. If the ‘“‘ people” were as familiar with academic 
studies as they are with the elements of the ‘‘ Three R's,” 
there would be educational music in the air, in which 
discords sharp and startling would form the larger part. 
The teacher of academic branches, can change his pro- 
nunciation of Latin to the extreme, saying Kik-a-re” 
for Cicero, *‘ vee-vah voka” for viva voce ; he can modify 
his methods in history in the lines of culture; throw 
aside the “‘ old nomerclature” in chemistry; puzzle his 
students with the new, unmathematical exercises in 
algebraic factoring ; start his beginners in Latin by the 
‘natural method ” or load them down at the start with 
dry paradigms, with no voice from the ‘‘ people” to op- 

.. Among the “people,” are those who taught 
school a little in their younger days, and as patrons, 
school directors, and writers of local anonymous articles, 
they speak with authority. One of this class wrote to a 
principal of long and very successful experience, “1 
taught school myself twenty-five years ago, and I know 
all about it.” As much as if he had said, ‘‘ When I was 
a boy I squeezed the educational orange dry in two terms 
of teaching.” 

An editor of thin education and some political stand- 
ing, who had ruled a short time in a school-room, in- 
formed the ‘* people” in an editorial, that “ young chil- 
dren were allowed to be in our schools for weeks with- 
out learning a single letter, unmistakable evidence that 
the primary teachers were wholly incompetent.” 

The schools are in the hands of the “ people,” and if 
efforts are made to take them up much dbove their edu- 
cational sight, destructive reaction is sure to follow. 
Much more needs to be done to inform the “ people” as 
to what are the best methods in pri work ; in brief 
the ‘‘ people” need to go to school, if the school is tv 
move on in step with national progress. The “ people” 
learn about the re mans telephone, electric railway, 


and other mec improvements, and they should be 
induced to know what is old and worn-out in educa- 
tional methods, and what is i 
with man’s highest development. 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


June 28.— DOING AND ETHICs. 
July 5.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
July 12.—EARTH AND NUMBER.' 
July 19.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 








WORK IN THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(George B. Kilbon is principal of this school, and E. C. Klipstein, 
assistant.) 





TIME TABLE OF SHOP WoRK,. 
Monday: 
8.30 to 10 a. M., Oak street grammar school, ninth 
grade. 
10.30 to 12 a. M., Oak street grammar school, ninth 
grade. 
1.15 to 2.45 P. M., high school, second year, daily class. 
3.00 to 4.15 P. M., high school, first year, daily and 
semi-weekly classes. 
4.30 to 6.00 P. M., high school girls, class No. 1. 
Tuesday : 
8.30 to 10 A. M., Worthington street grammar school, 
ninth grade. 
1.15 to 2.45 P. M., high school, second year, daily class. 
3.00 to 4.15 P. M., high school, first year, daily and 
semi-weekly classes. 
4.30 to 6.00 Pp. M., Hooker grammar school, eighth 
grade. 
Wednesday : 
8.30 to 10 A. M., Central street grammar school, ninth 
grade. 
1.15 to 2.45 P. M., high school, second year, daily class. 
3.00 to 4.15 P. M. high school, first year, daily class. 
4,30 to 6.00 P. M., high school girls, class No. 2. 
Thursday: 
8.30 to 10 A. M., Elm street grammar school, ninth 
grade. 
10.30 to 12 A. M., Elm street and Central street gram- 
mar schools, ninth grade. 
1.15 to 2.45 Pp. M., high school, second year, daily class. 
3.00 to 4.15 P. M., high school, first year, daily class. 
4,30 to 6.00 P. M., teachers’ beginners’ class. 
Friday: 
8.30 to 10 A. M., Hooker grammar school, ninth grade. 
10.30 to 12 A. M., Hooker grammar school, ninth grade. 
1.15 to 2.45 Pp. M., high school, first and second year, 
daily class. 
4.30 to 6.00 P. M., teachers’ advanced class. 


DRAWING. 

High school business course pupils and manual pupils 
are combined in the same daily classes. 

From 10.15 to 11 A. M., daily, sophomores. 

From 11.30 to 12.15 a. M., daily, sophomores. 

From 12.15 to1 Pp. M., daily, freshmen. 

From 3,30 to 4.30 P. M., Monday and Wednesday, man- 
ual class of high school girls. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS. 
High school, daily, . : . : ‘ 16 


High school, semi-weekly, . . « * 
Private schools, ° ° ° . . 15 
Teachers, . ; ‘ji . ‘ ‘ . 
High school girls, . ‘ ; ¥ ° 27 
Grammar school, ninth grade, , . 114 


Grammar school, eighth grade , i 21 





Total, . , ‘ ' , 225 

The total attendance of the manual school last year 
was 132. The organized membership this year was 242. 
Membership January 1, 1890, 225, distributed as above. 

The wood-working equipments of this school consist of 
17 benches, 17 sets of tools, 256 drawers for holding 
work, and 40 drawers for holding prepared material, 
costing $650. Also, eight wood-turning lathes, costing 
$400; three grindstones, costing $50; the necessary 
shafting, pulleys, and belts, $150, with a Shipman steam 
engine of six-horse power, for driving the whole, costing 
$550, 

The school is also furnished with a partial equipment 
for foundry work, and with 14 sets of carving tools, each 
set being arranged in a portable tray. Cost of carving 
equipment, $82. 

The benches for wood-working are 4} ft. long x 2 ft. 
wide x 34 in. high. Pupils of small stature are accom- 
modated by movable platforms. The bench tops should 
be two or three inches above the wrist when the pupil 
Stands erect. Benches are arranged in rows about three 
feet apart each way. 

The following is a list of tools with which each bench 
is supplied : bevel, 6 inch; bit brace : bits, auger, }, %, 








} inch ; bits, drill, yy, yy, inch; bradawls in handle;} The carving equipment of 14 sets was purchased of 
chisels, firmer, }, j, $, 1 inch; countersink ; dividers; White, Van Glahn, & Co.. New York. It comprises 16 
with penci); gauge; gogue; gouge, } inch inside, | tools in each set, designated in J. B. Addis’ catalogue as 
ground ; gouge, } inch outside, ground ; hammer, claw ;| follows: }in., No.1; }in., No.1; }in., No.2; 3 in., 
hammer, peen; hand screw, 10 inch; knife with two| No.3; }in., No.4; gin., No.5; 4m,No.5; Jin, 
blades; mallet; oil stone; oil-can; one lead pencil,| No.7; } in., No.7; , in., No. 7; 2 in., No. 9; } in. No. 
medium, one very hard ; plane, the Bailey iron smooth, | 11; { in., No. 11; 4 in., No. 11: } in., No. 39; } in., 
8 inch; plane, the Bailey iron block, 6 inch; plane, | No. 39; stamp, } in. square ; stamp, } in. x in. 
wood smooth, 8 inch; pliers; rule, 12 inch, solid box-| The drawing room is supplied with twenty wooden 
wood ; saw, 16 inch, panel, slitting ; saw, 16 inch, panel, | tables of original design; twenty T-squares; twenty 
cutting off: saw, 10 inch, back; saw block; screw-| pairs of triangles; fifty drawing boards, with a rack to 
driver, 3 inch ; try square, 4 inch ; dust pan; broom for| hold them ; and a case of trays to store drawings, also of 
floor ; brush for bench top; whisk broom for clothing. | original design. Pupils furnish their own drawing in- 
The school is further supplied with three 22-inch iron | struments. Each table 1s 36 in. high, the dimensions of 
Bailey jointers, six framing squares, and two 26-inch| the top being 34 in. x 22 in., and is provided with four 
hand saws. drawers 14 in. x 6} x 3}, inside measure, each drawer 
Each bench is provided with a vise at the left hand | having a metallic projection or staple on the side, corre- 
end, and a shove plane block at the right. (See figures| sponding when the drawer is closed to a like projection 
below.) On or about each bench a place is provided for | 0n the side of its pocket, so that the hasp of a small pad- 
each tool (see right and left elevations below) on which | lock may be thrust through the staples, thus enabling 
the tools there kept are shown in position. The photo-| Pupils who wish, to secure each his own instruments 
types from which these figures are printed were made| The following is a perspective view of one of the draw- 
from scale drawings of the bench and are ;, of full| ing tables, the cost being $7.50 each : 
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The 256 drawers are each 21 in. long x 10 in. wide x 7} 
in. deep, inside measure, and are inclosed in eight cup- 
boards, each 6 ft. high x 4 ft. 5 in. wide x 2 ft. deep, each 
cupboard containing 32 drawers. Each pupil has a 
drawer for his exclusive use. Pupils work in classes of 
sixteen, one and one-half hours constituting a lesson. 
Giammar pupils receive one lesson per week. 

The eight lathes for wood turning are 9 in. swing, 3} 
ft. bed, and were made by F. E. Reed, of Worcester, 
Mass. Eacn lathe is provided with head and tail centers, 
screw face plate 4 in. diameter, plain face plate 6 in. 
diameter, 5 in. rest, 10 in. rest, oiler, slip-stone, and the 
following tools : 


The study of practical mechanics closely resembles 
that of arithmetic. As it is necessary in arithmetic first 
to learn to write numbers (notation), so in mechanics it 
is necessary first to learn to write forms (drawing). As 
in arithmetic, so in mechanics, there are four fundamen- 
tal rules that must be thoroughly understood and con- 
stantly practiced. They are as follows : 

Rule First.—Measure accurately, according to plan. 

Rule Second.—Make perfect lines. 

Rute Third.—With rapid cutting tools, work as near to 
| lines as can be done with safety. 

Rule Fourth.—With fine cutting tools, work exactly 
to lines. 

- ——— -_ It will be seen from the above rules that ac- 
iia “ Peeling } curacy of result is equally necessary in both 
Mabe? nthe ] studies. If the result of an arithmetical prob- 
‘ 7 ; . lem is 145, any other result is incorrect, how- 
ever small the fraction of variation ; and if a 
board is required to be made 6 in, long x 2) in. 
|__ : = | wide, the result is not correct if it varies at 

' all from that measurement. 
In the Springfield manual training school it 
; has been deemed wise to give to granu mar pu- 
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pils an elementary course, which covers the 
use of each class of tools in the set, and which 
trains in accordance with the above rules, This 


° 





‘e| course is as follows : 


1 in. gouge, ground straight across the end, for rough- | ELEMENTARY COURSE IN THE USE OF Woop-WORKING 
ing; } in, gouge, round end; in. gouge, round end; 1 
in. chisel, skew edge; } in. chisel, round edge; ? in. 
chisel, skew edge ; } in. chisel for parting ; pair 10 in. 
calipers; pair 7 in. dividers ; dust brush and pan. 


ToOLs FOR BEGINNERS. 

As each tool is taken in hand, describe it thoroughly 
and name its parts. 

Prepare six wall plates, 19 in. x 25 in., showing posi- 
tion of hands in holding ham- 
mer, try-square, gauge, saw and 
chisel, and position of nails in 
boxes. 


Lesson I.—HAMMER AND NAIL 
DRIVING. 

PROBLEM 1.—Take prepared 
pieces of ,', in. wood, and nail up 
a box 4 in. long x 2 in. wide x 1 
in. high, outside measure, taking 
care that no nails appear in the 
sides, and that the pieces are 
smoothly joined. Use gin. No. 
20 steel, wire nails. Mark 
places for nails right distance 
from edge of board by means of 
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dividers, setting them to half the thickness of stock. 
Pay special attention to position of hand in holding 
hammer. 

PROBLEM 2.—Take piecesof } in. stock, and § in. nails, 
and make box same as Problem 1. 

PROBLEM 3. —Same with , in. stock and } in. No. 21 
nails. 

PROBLEM 4.—Same with } in. stock, and } in. No. 21 
nails. (Write name legibly on every piece of finished 
work.) 

PROBLEM 5.—Repeat problem 2, using § patent brads, 
or finishing nails. 

PROBLEM 6.—Take a piece 2 x 2 x j for a base, and a 
piece 2 x } x } for a stud, and toe-nail stud to corner of 
base, using § in. patent brads. 

PROBLEM 7.—Take two side pieces and a bottom piece 
from the stock fur Problem 1. Nail sides to the bottom 
piece when they will represent joists. Furnish floor 
boards } in. wide x in. thick x 4 in. long and teach 
blind-nailing with § patent brads. 


Lesson II.—MEASUREMENT. 
PROBLEM.—Take a piece 8 x } x }; scribe with divid- 
ers a line } in. from the edge on each face. Lay the rule 
along this line and mark with knife point at every } in. 
Repeat on an adjacent side, marking at every } in., 
Repeat on third side at every } in. and on the fourth 
side at every ;, in. of alternate inches. 


Lesson III.—TrRY SQUARE. 


PROBLEM 1,—Take a piece 8 x 1} x }; measure and 
mark with fine pencil point at every inch. Square 
around the stick through each point, using pencil. 
Repeat at } in., using knife,making proper depth of line. 
Repeat at } in. Show the pupil now to hold the try- 
square. 

PROBLEM 2.—Repeat, using bevel and square on alter- 
nate sides. 

PROBLEM 3.—Repeat, using bevel on four sides, 


Lesson IV.—GAUGING. © 


PROBLEM 1.—Take a piece 8 x 2x}; set gauge } in. 
and make four lines. Continually set gauge yy in. less, 
making four lines each time till }, in. setting is reached. 
Then fill the rest of one side of board, with lines ¥, in. 
apart, leaving opposite side to write name and number 
of piece. 

PROBLEM 2,—Take a piece 6 x 1} x }, and fill with 
lines y, in. apart, as fine as can be made uniform. 

PROBLEM 3.—Take a piece 4 x 2 x {; fill edges and 
ends with lines ', in. apart. 

PROBLEM 4.—Take a piece 4 x 2 x $; square across on 
one face } in. from each end with knife ; geuge } in. 
from each edge between knife lines ; square again } in. 
from ends between gauge lines ; then gauge } in. from 
each edge between squared lines, and so fill the board, 
leaving 4 in. width in center for name. 

PROBLEM 5.—On reverse side of Problem 4 make diag- 
onals ; gauge between them at every 4 in., and square 
with knife at intersection of diagonals with gauge lines. 


LESSON V.—Saw TO LINE. 


PROBLEM 1.—Explain difference between split and cut- 
ting off saws. 

PROBLEM 2.—Take a piece 4 x 2 x } and teach to start 
kerf. 

ProBLem 3.—Take a piece 8 x 2x 1; gauge at every } 
in. on sides and ends; square at every inch on sides and 
edges. Split-saw, taking out one-half of a gauge line, 
till the first squared line is reached. Rectify all wrong 
sawing and proceed downward another inch; rectify 
and proceed a third of aninch; fill both ends of the 
stick in this manner. 

PROBLEM 4.—Repeat, sawing as far from line as width 
of kerf. 

PROBLEM 5.—Take a piece 8 x 3} x 3; gauge and 
square at every } in., and practice as above, with cutting- 
off saw. 

Lesson VI.—CuT TO WIDTH. 


PROBLEM 1.—Take a soft, straight-grained pine board, 
} in. thick, about four feet long by six inches wide. If 
end of board be not clean wood, first saw off 4 in. or 
more, to waste, Next saw off a piece 4} in. long; hold 
this piece in vise ; plane the edge with wooden plane till 
roughness is off, then plane edge, square and true, by 
means of shove-plane block using 8 in. Bailey iron plane. 
Gauge } in. plus on both sides. Use standard rule to set 
gauge. (Plus measurement means to set gauge point not 
on the center of the graduation line, but to the farther 
side of it.) Saw near to line; plane to middle of line, 
leaving one side of line visible. Carefully plane out 
gauge lines by the least possible number of full length 


shavings. (Never move a plane across a board without 
perceiving that it cuts.) Make 12 pieces. Six of these 
pieces placed side by side should measure 4} inches. 


Lesson VII.—Cut To LENGTH. 


PkOBLEM 1.—Take three pieces made in Lesson VI. ; 
plane each end on shove plane block, using 6 in. Bailey 
iron block plane. Measure from each end 2 in. (Fun- 
damental Rule 1); square across face with knife (Funda- 
mental Rule 2); saw near line (Fundamental Rule 3), 
and plane to line, leaving half uf line visible ; then care- 
fully plane out gauge line (Fundamental Rule 4.) Make 
six pieces. (Lesson VI. also furnishes application of the 
four Fundamental Rules.) 

PROBLEM 2,—Trim toan exact common length, observ- 
ing that said common length is just 2 inches. In making 
the above 2 in. measurement, mark it plus; that is, put 
the knife point not against the center of graduation line, 
but against the farther side. Then, when ‘ines are 
planed out. the pieces will be just two inches long, and 
when placed end to end will measure exactly 12 inches. 

PROBLEM 3.—Make as abuve two pieces 4} inches long. 

PROBLEM 4:—Take the two pieces of Problem 3 and 
five of the pieces of Problem 2, and nail up a case of 
shelves, using § Nu. 20 wire brads. Make similar prob- 
lems of other dimensions, 


EXAMPLES INVOLVING PRACTICE IN ALL OF THE FORE- 
GOING LESSONS. 

PROBLEM 1.—Take j in. board 4} in. long, as in Lesson 
VI., and make two pieces 2 in. wide. 

According to Lesson VII. make them 4 in. Jong. 

Also, make four pieces } in. wide x 4 in. long and four 
pieces } in. wide x 1} in. long. 
I., making two boxes, each 4 in. long x 2 in. wide x 1 in. 
high, outside measure. 

PROBLEM 2.—As above, make a box 5 x 2} x 1}. 

PROBLEM 3.—Make a box 4} x 2} x 1}. 

PROBLEM 4.—Make a box 4} x 2} x 1,4. 

PROBLEM 5.—Make a box 4} x 2) x 1,4. 

Ready workmen will furnish Probem 5 as soon as 
backward ones finish Problem 2. Let each pupil study 
out for himself the dimensions of parts to each box. 


Lesson VIII.—Hanp Screw. 


PROBLEM 1.—Exercise in opening and shutting. Set 
clamp to different widths, as 2 in., 3 in., 4 in., 2} in., etc. 
Also set it to hold two, three, or four pieces of } boards. 

PROBLEM 2.—Make a foot rule. Take stock; finish a 
piece j in. wide x 12 in. long ; gauge on one face from 
one edge, } in,, }in., §in.,4in. Lay a standard rule 
behind it, clamping blocks to bench top at each end; 
then, with knife and try-square, make squared lines at 
every inch back to 4 in. gauge line; at every } in., back 
to § guage line ; at every } in., back to } gauge line, and 
at every } in., back to 4 in. gauge line. Sharpen hard 
lead pencil to a goose-bill edge and blacken all of these 
lines, 

Lesson [X.—DIVIDERs. 

PROBLEM 1,—Take a board 8 x 34 x 4; guage } in. 
from one edge on each side; square around near the 
middle. From intersection of Jines on one side measure 
2 inches each way on the guage line, and make an accu- 
rate point with hard pencil. Also measure 8 inches each 
way, and every 4 in. between 2 in. and 8 in. From 
intersection of lines as a center, describe 9 semi-circles 
passing through points and continuing to edge of board. 

PROBLEM 2.—On opposite side of board desc: ibe a 3 in. 
semi-circle, and on the right side of the squared line lay 
off angles 30°, 60°, 70°, 80°. On left side lay off 45°, 
224°. 

Lesson X.—Borina. 

PROBLEM 1,—Take a piece 4x 2 x}; mark an X on 
one face ; gauge from this face on the two adjacent edges 
ys ip. ; square around at every } in, ; bore with } in. bit 
from intersection of lines on one edge til) pomt of bit 
meets intersection on opposite edge. 

PROBLEM 2.—Take a piece 6 x 2 x }; lay out three 
intersections on each end, and bore as before. 

PROBLEM 3.—Repeat with board 8 in. long, boring from 
each end. 

Lesson XI.—BRADAWL, 


PROBLEM 1.--Take a piece 4 x § x ? ; mark an X on 
one wide face ; gauge from this face on middle of both 
adjacent faces ; square around at every half inch, mak- 
ing the first line } in. from the end ; awl from intersec- 
tion to intersection, as in boring. 


Lesson XII.—SuRFACE PLANING. 
PROBLEM 1.—From 2 in. plank 17 in. long, saw off 





strips 2 in. wide; cut in two lengths of 8} in, each, 


Nail these as in Lesson} 


Plane roughness and soiling frcm all four sides of each 
with the wooden plene. Plane one tide of each to a 
geometrical surface with the 8-in. iron plane. In plan. 
ing any one surface with either the wooden or iron 
plane, suppose the surface to be divided into three equa! 
parts or sections by Jines running Jengthwise, thus : 


- Fie. 1. 














Move the plane first so as to have the middle of the shay. 
ing which it cuts come from the middle of the first sec- 
tion. Move the plane second time so as to have the 
middle of shaving come from the middle of rear section, 
Move it the third time along the middle of middle sec- 
tion. Be sure that the plane cuts all along the length. 
Test the planed surface with straight edge to see if the 
middle section is down even with the side sections. If 
not, take middle sectional shavings tiJl it is. A side 
is planed to a geometrical surface when it will pass eight 
tests with a straight-edge, viz. : Two diagonal tests (See 
Fig. 2), 


Fia. 2. 














three width tests, that is, one near each end and one 
near the middle (See Fig. 3), 


Fie. 3. 
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and three length tests, that is, one near each edge and 
one near the middle (See Fig. 4.) 
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In making these tests, hold the work with straight-edge 
on it up between the eye and a light window. The edge 
of the plane blade must be put in order by the teacher, 
or by pupils in advanced classes, as the ability to sharpen 
a tool cannot easily be acquired in advance of the ability 
to use it. Pupils using the plane should learn to adjust 
it, however, and this must be done so that the middle 
portion of the cutting edge will shave the wood, but so 
that the ends of the cutting edge will not shave. A block, 
similar to the above, nc eds to hang on a leg of the bench, 
and be kept as a part of its equipment, to test the ad- 
justment when required. Write name on this first side 
when complete. Next plane un adjacent side to a geo- 
metrical surface in a similar manner, making it square 
with first side by using try-square instead of straight 
edge in making the three width tests. The third side is 
finished by gauging 13 in. plus, from first m name si e, 
planing to middle of gauge line, then carefully planing 
gauge line out to leave clear corners, observing all the 
above directions concerning sectional shavings and 
straight-edge tests. Supply ready pupils with work 
while the entire class are making this pair. by allowing 
each one to make as many as he can make well. Great 
care must be used, in planing first and second sides, nut 
to remove much stock, if the pupil would accomplish the 
desired object of finishing the blocks 1} in. square. In 
case of too much ‘removal, make the blocks ;; in. 
smaller. 

PROBLEM 2.—Block plane ends of above, making them § 
in. long. Use for this the 6-in. Bailey iron block plane. 
First, square around about } in. from one end with knife 
and try-square; next saw very near this line nearly half 
way through ; turn the block one quarter of a revolution 
away from you, and saw as befure ; repeat with third 
side, then with fourth side, finishing the cut. If skill 
has been exercised, very little is left to plane. Hold 
blocks in vise vertically, and plane from every side 
towards the middle. The corners will be split off if the 
plane be driven entirely across the end. Measure 8 in. 
plus from this finished end, square, saw, and plane as 
before. 

PROBLEM 3.—Take one of the above pieces, lay out aD 
ocatgon on each end, thus : Center the end, describe cir- 
cle, touching each side ; set bevel 45° by means of divider 
problem, and lay out four remaining sides. just touch- 
ing circle; plane to these lines, making an oc 
prism, 
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PROBLEM 4.—Make an octagonal pyramid 3 in. long on 
one end of octagonal prism, using chisel and plane ; and 
an octagonal head on the opposite end, using chisel. 

PROBLEM 5.— Take another square block from Problem 
1; make first an octagonal prism ; then by planing its 
corners a 16-sided prism, and finally a cylinder. 

PROBLEM 6.—Make a cone on one end of the cylinder 
of Problem 5, and a sphere on the other, operating as in 
Problems 4 and 5. 


Lesson XITI.— CHISEL. 


PROBLEM 1.—Take one of the above squared sticks or 
similar piece of pine, and with fine pencil- point square 
around one inch from each end; with gauge or dividers 
draw fine lines } in. from corners, between the two 
squared lines. With chisel chamfer corner to lines, 
beveling each end. 

PROBLEM 2.—Scribe or gauge } in. from corners on 
one end of above, and chamfer to lines witb block plane 
or chisel. 

PROBLEM 3.—Square around } in. from ends and $ in. 
from ends, and with chisel make V grooves. 

PRoBLEM 4.—Make a stick 8 x} x}. Make a piece 8 
x2xj. Lay out eight mortises on both sides of the 
latter, exactly opposite each other, and cut them through 
to fit the above stick. 


Lesson XIV.—GouGE. 


PROBLEM 1.—Take a planed block as in Lesson XIIL, 
and gauge, similar to Problem 1, % in. from corners. 
Cut tu lines with } in. outside ground gouge. 

PROBLEM 2.—Square lines around, as in Problem 3, 
Lesson XIII., 4 in. apart, and with } in. inside ground 
gouge, cut a semi-circular groove, using corner of try- 
square to test accuracy of semi-circle. 

PROBLEM 3.—Take piece 4 x 2 x 3; gauge on one side 
lines y in. apart, and with } in. gogue cut grooves, as in 
Problem 2, 

The above elementary cuurse gives practice with each 
class of tools mentioned in the list on page 5, and occu. 
pies pupils of the senior grammar grade during one year 
of forty weeks, one lesson of one and one-half hours 
duration being taken each week. 

After completing Problem 2 of Lesson XII., the gram- 
mar classes were occupied last May and June in work- 
ing on an office desk for the school, a perspective view 
of which is shown below. 





Of high school pupils who attended the manual school 
last year, a class of nine, with an additional one from a 
private school, making ten in all, was organized in Sep- 
tember, 1889, for work in pattern making, moulding and 
forging, acvording tu the course provided for by vote of 
the school committee in 1888. This class has occupied 
the fall term mostly in pattern making, though much 
time has been spent on articles of recessary school equip- 
ment. It now numbers eight, one pupil having left the 
high school for business, and one on account of ill- 
ness, 

The academic work of the manual course was not 
elected by any of the high school freshmen in Septem- 
ber, 1889, but thirteen from the other four courses elected 
to do daily, and ten to do semi-weekly manual work. 
Their distribution is as follows : business course, 8 ; full 
English course, 4; English-Latin course, 8; classical 
course 3 ; total, 23. 

After a few problems in joint making, with which 
they commenced the fall term, their time through the 
remaihder of the term was employed m making four 
new work benches, increasing this portion of the school 
equipment from twelve to sixteen ; and three new cup- 
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boards containing 96 drawers, to accommodate the in- SERIES THIRD.—POLISHED FORMS. 
creased number of pupils. 1 

This class took up wood turning after January 1, and ~~) 
carving during the summer term. ( =— 

Exercises in these two branches, which were given to : 
the freshmen class last year appear below. With the 3 nit 
exception of series first, elementary center work, the ( rT] } 
prints are from photo engravings of drawings made by ee “ 
pupils. 3 

a = ed _ an > 
TURNING PROBLEM”. ( } 
a a 
SERIES FIRST.—ELEMENTARY CENTER WORK. 4 
PROBLEM 1. aan | ] 
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PROBLEM 2. ee — 
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Pros.en 5. Problem 1, ball bat; Problem 2, billy; Problem 3, 
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Problem 1, cylinder; Problem 2, hollows ; Problem 
3. rounded hollows: Problem 4, square grooves ; Prob- 
lem 5, V grooves; Problem 6, beads; Problem 7, beads, 
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PROBLEM 6. 








PROBLEM 9. 














PROBLEM 10: 
fillets, and hollows; Problem 8, ovolos and cavettos ; 


Problem 9, hollow cylinder on arbor ; Problem 10, stool 
leg, with tenon on one end to fit bored hole. 
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Problem 1, sphere ; Problem 2, ellipsoid ; Problem 3, 
ovoid ; Problem 4, conoid ; Problem 5, vase; Problem 











shank chisel handle ; Problem 4, shank chisel handle ; 
Problem 5, shank chisel handle; Problem 6, socket 
chisel handle; Problem 7, screw driver handle ; Prob- 
lem 8, dumb bell. 


SERIES FOURTH.—FACE PLATE WORK. 











Problem 1, moulding; Problem 2, octagonal ring ; 
Problem 3, round ring; Problem 4, cone pulley ; Prob- 
lem 5, polished hard wood rosette; Problem 6, napkin 
ring ; Problem 7, match barrel. 


SERIES FIFTH.—LONG WORK. 





Problem 1, plain chair round; Problem 2, ornamenta 
chair round ; Problem 8, chair leg. 


SERIES SIXTH.—ASSEMBLED WORK. 
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6, acorn ; Problem 7, masher, 
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Problem 1, mallet; Problem 2, rolling pin ; 
8, cane top stool. The rim of this stool is made in four 
segments, their joints being doweled and glued. 





The above prints are all one-quarter size, except series 
fifth and sixth, which are one-eight size; those which 
follow are all one-quarter size. 


CARVING PROBLEMS, 
INCISED WORK. 

Against each problem is a list of the tools used in 
carving it. The size and number corresponds with J. B. 
Addis’ catalogue. The boards are of half-inch pine, 
except problem 11, which is j in. 
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Problem 1, veiner, } in., No. 11; Problem 2, veiner, § 
in., No. 11; Problem 8, veiner, } in., No. 11; Problems 
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4 and 6, veiner, } in., No. 11; veiner, ¥, in. No. 11, 
gouge, } in., No. 7; Problems 5 and 7, veiner ,4, in., No’ 





Problem 10, veiner, } in., No. 11; Problem 11, parting 
tool } in., No. 89; Problem 12, veiner, yy in., No. 11; 
parting tool, { in., No. 39; Problem 13, veiner, ¥, in., 
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No. 11, flat gouge } in., No. 7; Problem 14, veiner y'y in. 
No. 11, gouge, } in., No. 7, gouge, § in., No. 9, flat gouge, 
#in., No. 4, flat gouge, § in , No. 5, flat gouge, } in., No. 
7; Problem 15, veiner, #, in., No. 11, gouge, } in., No. 7. 
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RELIEF WORK. 


Problem 1, flat gouge, $ in., No. 4, flat gouge, § in., 
No. 5., flat gouge, } in., No. 7, chisel, } in., No. 1, chisel, 
}in., No. 1, parting tool, } in., No. 39, stamps ; Problem 
2, flat gouge, § in., No. 5, flat gouge, } in., No. 4, flat 
gouge, } in., No. 3, flat gouge, 4 in., No. 7, chisel, } in., 
No. 1, chisel, } in., No. 1, chisel, 2 in., No. 2, gouge, 3 in., 
No. 9, parting tool, } in., No. 39, stamps. 
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11, gouge, } in., No. 7; Problem 8, veiner, } in., No, 11 ;, Only two problems in relief work were executed, owins 





Problem! gouge, } in., No.7; Problem 9, veiner, yy in., No. 11; |t0 lack of time. Each pupil prepared his own wood, and 


the new tools were ground and handled by the class. 
The two stamps in each set of the tools were entirely 
made by pupils. 

In drawing, pupils were first given blackboard practice 
in free-hand projections. This was followed by exer- 
cises in pen lining, orthographic projection, sketches 
and scale drawings of pipe joints, valves, and of the 
benches, tools and machinery of the work-shops., 
Attention was also given to a variety of lettering. 
Some idea of the proficiency of pupils in drawing can be 
obtained from the above proofs of the turning and 
carving problems. 





A MUSIC LESSON. 





Reported by ELLA B, HALLOCK. 
FIRST STEP.—WAKING UP THE CLASS. 


‘* The pupils are dull to-day ; they will take nointerest 
in the ordinary lesson and drill in music. I must wake 
them up.” So thought Prof. Horton as he looked over 
the listless faces of the pupils in one of the public schools 
in Brooklyn. 

He takes out a chair, stands by it, and gently rocking 
it, says: 

“One day, passing up a street in Brooklyn, I saw a 
picture in a window that interested me very much. It 
represented two little girls seated in a rocking chair, 
and one of them had a doll in her lap, and they were 
rocking, rocking, rocking. I liked it so well I found a 
song about the picture. 

“Now who wants to take a ride?” 
raised.) ‘‘Come right here then.” (Seats two little 
ones in the chair.) ‘‘ Has any onea dolly?” (Teacher 
looks surprised, children titter.) ‘Oh, no dollies in 
school. Well, we will have to make one.” (Takes out a 
handkerct ief and rolls it up.) ‘‘ Has any one a pin?” 
(Many pins are offered, children are tro.oughly awake. 
Prof. H. places the doll in the arms of one, softly sing- 
ing to himself : 

** Dear little dolly, 
Sweet as a rose, 

How much I love you 
Nobody knows.”) 

‘* Now lean right back. Are you all ready? Let’s 
play we’re out at Jamaica on the train for Brooklyn. 
’m the conductor. Now, all ready, let her go!” (Rocks 
chair up and down and sings :; 


(Many hands are 


** Up, down, up, down, 
All the way to Brooklyn town, 
Here we go with baby. 
I’m the papa, you’re the mama, 
She’s the pretty lady.” 


(Chair stops rocking.) 

‘“*Here we are at Woodhaven! All out for Wood- 
haven! Then let her go again!” (Sings livelier and 
faster.) 

- Up, down, up, down, 
All the way to Brooklyn town, 
See how fast we're going ! 
Feel the jar of the car, 
Feel the wind a-blowing !” 

‘What a noise the car made! How the wind blew! 
Didn’t it make your hair stand out? Allaboard! Next 
station is Brooklyn (sings :) 

oe ry down, up, down, 
All the way to Brooklyn town, 
Here we are this minute ; 
Rock a chair anywhere 
When we two are in it.” 

** All out for Brooklyn, the nearest station to Public 
School, No. —. Haven't you had a delightful ride? 
Now you may take your seats, and we will do some 
singing.” 

SECOND STEP.—-THE MUSIC LESSON. 

A transformation had been wrought. Every pupil 
was happy and wide-awake. Prof. Horton writes on the 
board, ‘d d|-‘d dl and pupils sing, ‘“‘do—do, do—do.” 
He writes the next two measures, m, f,s,1, | 5, f,m § Ques- 
tions follow on kinds of notes. He taps on the board 
under each noteéto show the time, and all sing. Thus 
measure by measure the entire little song is written on 
the board: ‘dd|‘dd§m,f,s,1,|s,f,m§r,m,f,s, | 
mdjdd,d,d,|m,m,m,m,|s,s 1,f, J -d-d| 

The notes are read and sung, and then the words. 

It is not too much tosay the children will never forget 
this lesson. On the streets and in their homes we hear 
them talking about the happy hour with the singing 
teacher. Some might have said on witnessing the lesson, 
‘* This 1s play.” It was play with an object in it. . Prof. 
Horton, like Froebel of old, was finding the way to the 





heart of the child. He found it, hence the success of this 
lesson, 
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DISCUSSIONS OF ETHICAL QUESTIONS. 





I make it a practice to elicit the opinions.of my pupils 
on a great variety of subjects, and I encourage them to 
express themselves without fear other than that the 
opinion may not be sound. I was led to do this from 
seeing the continual discussion that is carried on at the 
home, the post-office, the store, and even thestreet. It 
occurred to me there was a value in it. 

We have a time in the forenoon, just after the singing 
that follows recess; it is marked on the program “of 
general interest.” Yesterday it was upon some difficulty 
that occurred at the pump. A boy had his dinner pail 
open and a cup of water was accidentally spilled on bis 
food. He became very angry—even furious and had 
not some other boys interposed, would have severely 
beaten the careless one. 

“‘T understand,” I began, ‘‘that the trouble at the 
pump has been settled. I am sorry that it occurred ; 
thought we were never to have any more fights,” 

1. “I think James was too hasty.” (This by a large 
girl.) 

2. ‘Well, he had provocation ; 
spoiled.” 

3. “I think James got mad before he thought.” 

‘*T am glad you put itinthat way. James is not dis 
posed to be more unkind than most of us; he is quick 
tempered.” 

4, **I was close by and did not hear George make any 
apology ; that makes anybody mad.” 

5. ‘* George said he did not know the water was spilled 
until James collared him.” 

‘*T suppose then he was so excited in defending him- 
self that he forgot to ask what was the cause.” Here 
there was a pause. ‘‘ We learn something from all such 
incidents, don’t we?” 

6. ‘*We ought to be more careful when there is a 
crowd around the pump ; water was spilled on my shoes 
the other day.” é 

7. ** We ought not to think that every accident is in. 
tentionally done to us.” (This by a larger girl.) 

‘*Perhaps you have an incident in mind.” 

8. ** Yes, when I was in the cars a man had his lunch- 
eon on a newspaper in his lap, and the end of the news- 
paper stuck out and was hit by another passenger as he 
went along the aisle. The man became very angry, and 
talked until his wife said ‘ he didn’t doit on purpose.’ 
Then he cooled down: . I thought he had no right to sup- 
pose it was done on purpose.” 

9. “Yes, that is where James was wrong, it seems to 
me ; he kaew none of us would do it on purpose.” 

‘“‘ But, in times past, so many mean things have been 
done by schoolmates to each other, that one is still sus- 
picious.” 

10. ‘‘ They do mean things to each other in the college 
over at L———,, and think they are smart; my father 
says they ought to be spanked for it.” 

ll. “‘ My father says that if I do any of those tricks 
when I go there he will take me away.” 

Here they were wandering, so I pulled them back. 
‘But George did apologize ?” 

“Ob yes, he was ready to do that. 
feeling.” 

George.—‘‘I would have given him some of my din- 
ner if I hadn’t eaten it all up.” 

‘Several offered James some dinner, I was told.” 

“Yes, sir, and George brought James an apple this 
morning.” 

“Well I am delighted that you can settle up such 
things without any help from me. I want to thank 
oe at the pump who by their coolness prevented trou- 

ie.” 


In some way like this a good many matters are dis- 
cussed. 

1, A boy was angry for being kept in to write an ex- 
ample on the blackboard that had been erased by an- 
other boy. This led to 4 good deal of spirited talk ; for 
atime the discussion was against my judgment in the 
matter, but as they talked they veered around. 

2. Those that come before nine o'clock are entered as 
‘“present”—the tardy ones are marked “absent” until 
the recess. This was declared wrong, but when I showed 
that the order of business of looking after the attendance 
was over when nine o’clock came, they assented. 

3. Whispering, (4) decisions of monitors, (5) being 
sent back to come in more quietly, etc., have been dis- 
cussed. In fact all the affairs of the school. 

_ Sometimes the discussson turns on local matters, for 
instance, the arrest of a boy for stealing ; but usually 
the public opinion is directed to home matters. This 

ion allows many a disgruntled big boy the oppor- 
tunity to ventilate his opinions ; it is a safety valve, it is 


he had his dinner 


There was no hard 





true, but it is a great means of culture. The pupils 
learn that they have no right to an opinion they can- 
not defend. 





LESSONS IN MORAL TRAINING. 





By Emma L. BaLuovu, Jersey City, N. J. 

Te1cher.—In our last lesson we talked of self-develop- 
ment. We decided that it is the duty of each child to 
strive to make the most of himself ; to try to develop his 
body, his brain, and his soul, so that he may grow up 
strong in body and mind, and good in character. 

There is one way in which you can do this, which 
needs a whole lesson to teach youabout. If you wish to 
make the most of yourselves, you must be temperate in 
all things. Being temperate means being moderate, not 
going to excess in anything. 

Let me show you some ways in which you should be 
temperate. Do you remember the story, told in some or 
your readers, of the boys and the plum cakes? These 
boys were in a boarding school, and each boy received a 
cake from home. One boy was so greedy that he ate all! 
his cake himself, and even got up in the night to eat it. 
What was the result ? 

Harry.—It made him sick. 

Teacher.—Yes, very sick, so that he nearly died. Did 
the boy do right or wrong when he ate the cake? 

Fred.—He did wrong. 

Teacher.—Are you sure? What was the cake made 
for? 

Mary.—It was made to eat, of course. 

Teacher.—W hat did the boy’s mother send it to him 
for? 

Harry.—For him to eat. 

Teacher.—Do you suppose the cake was good to eat? 

Harry.—Yes, I think it was. 

Teacher.—Well, then, what was wrong about eating 
it? The cake was good, it was made to eat, and was 
sent to him by his mother purposely for him to eat ; yet 
you say that he did wrong. 

Fred.—He shouldn’t have eaten so much. 

Teavher.—That is right. He wasn’t temperate about 
it. It was all right in itself, but he ate too much. Sup- 
pose that this boy kept right on doing that way, every 
time he had something that he liked very much, would 
he be very apt to grow up to be a strong man? 

Mary.—No, ma’am, I am sure he wouldn't. 

Teacher.—No, he would get to be sickly and dyspeptic. 
Are sickly people usually very happy ? 

Harry.—No, ma‘am, they are not. 

Teacher.—That is true, and what is of more conse- 
quence, they are apt to make other people unhappy too. 
When people eat or drink too much of good, wholesome 
food or drink, they are intemperate. 

There are other ways in which you can be intemperate. 
I used to know a boy who played so hard every Saturday 
that he was too tired to go to church the next day, too 
tired to he happy or good-natured. Was that being tem- 
perate ? 

Fred.—No, ma’am. 

Teacher.—No, and it was not right. The play was 
good in itself, but it was foolish and wrong to play so 
hard as to make himself nearly sick. There are, you 
see, many ways of being intemperate. Many things 
that are good in themselves are spoiled by being used to 
excess. But there are some things that you ougnt never 
to use at all. There is a boy in this school who is grow- 
ing paler and more delicate-looking each day. He used 
to be bright, and he did good work, but lately he is very 
lazy, and when he does work he does not accomplish 
much. Do you know what is the matter with this boy? 
Ido. He is smoking, although he isa young boy. He 
knows that it is ruining his health, stunting his growth, 
and making him stupid ; still he smokes on. There was 
another boy in the school, but he is not here now. 
Although a large boy, fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
be did not know so much as many boys of seven or 
eight. I used to wonder what was the matter with this 
boy, till I found out one day that he had a habit of 
smoking cigarettes, and then I didn’t wonder any more, 
He is a bad boy, not because he wants to be bad, but 
because he has not will enough to do right. He has so 
weakened his will by smoking, that I fear his life will 
be ruined. Is it right for boys to use tobacco when it is 
in danger of doing them so much harm ? 

Harry.—No, ma’am, it is wrong. 

John.—Some good men smoke. 

Fred.—Some men who smoke are strong, too. 

Teacher.—I know it, but they would be better and 
stronger if they did not use tobacco. And I am sure 
you will find that very few of them began to smoke 
when they were young. It does not hurt men so much 


as it does boys, though it is not good for any one. It 
would be much better for you never to use tobacco, but 
if you must use it, do wait till you are old enough, so 
that it will not stunt your growth, and weaken your 
willis and ruin your lives. There is another thing that is 
much worse than tobacco, something that has ruined 
thousands of lives. Do yuu know what I mean? 

John.—Yes ; whiskey and such things. 

Teacher.—Yea ; any drink that contains alcohol. Ifa 
little child should drink alcohol, what would be the 
result ? 

Fred.—It would kill it. 

Teacher.—Do you know why ? 

Fred.—Yes, because alcohol is a poison. 

Teacher.—Does it always kill those who use it ? 

Harry.—No, it deesn’t ; sometimes men who drink all 
the time live to be old. 

Teacher.—That is true; it is because they do not get 
enough at a time to kill them ; but even a little alcohol 
injures one. It is not food, nor is it fuel. Men some- 
times think they must drink if they are cold, but alcohol 
does not produce heat. It only burns the stomach and 
the brains of the one who drinks, and as soon as the first 
effects pass off, he is in much more danger of freezing 
than is the one who does not drink. 

Alcohol injures the body in every way. A nurse ina 
hospital once told me that any one who should spend a 
day in the surgical ward, would be convinced that the 
effects of using alcohol were bad, because even moderate 
drinkers suffer so much more, and are in so much more 
danger of dying, when enduring a surgical operation, 
than are those who never use alcoholic drinks. But the 
effects on the body are not the worst effects of using 
strong drink. Tell me some of its effects. 

John.—It makes men drunk. 

Harry.—It makes them crazy. 

Teacher.—Tell me some of the things that men do 
when they are crazy from drink. 

Fred.—They do wicked things. 

Charlie.—They get into fights. 

Juhn.—Sometimes they kill people. 

Teacher.—Yes; a large share of the crimes that are 
committed, are committed by men when they have been 
drinking. Sometimes men kill those whom they love 
very much. 

If a man were to sell himself to some other man, to 
be his slave forever, receiving in payment even a great 
pleasure, you would all say the man must be a fool. 
Yet when men become the slaves of strong drink they 
sell themselves to a worse master than any man can 
make. This master owns them, body and soul. And 
see how this master treats his slaves! He gives them 
rags for clothes, crusts for food ; he gives them poverty, 
disgrace, and misery ; he gives them ruined characters, 
and makes their families wretched. Yet men will make 
themselves the slaves of strong drink when they get 
nothing in return but a few moments’ enjoyment. The 
trouble with the use of strong drink is, that it creates a 
thirst for more that cannot be satisfied. Is it right for 
any one to run the risk of making himself the slave of 
drink, by beginning to drink, and so forming the appe- 
tite “hat may lead tw such dreadful things? 

John,.--No, ma'am, it is wrong. 

Teacher.—Boys, when you grow older and the tempta- 
tion to drink comes to you, remember what it may lead 
to. If you never touch intoxicants, you will surely be 
safe, you can never be a slave to them. 





AN INCIDENT AND ITS LESSONS. 





Three’boys had climbed over a fence and pushed off a board, and 
had left itso. Tbe owner of the field called at the school-house 
and informed me and gave me their names. 

After school was opened I noticed that on one of these 
boys’ desks was a pile of books. I went and pushed 
them off ; he looked surprised. 

‘* What do you think { should do?” 

“Say excuse me,” said one of the girls. 

** What could I do to make it right?” 

“You could pick them up,” said another. 

** Are you not surprised that I do neither the one nor 
the other?” 

The pupils knew that something was under the sur- 
face ; their attention was aroused ; they began to watch 
now with keen interest. 

“* Suppose now I should climb over James’ (he was one 
of the three boys) fence and push a board off, should I go 
on without putting it back?” 

James saw the point and reddened; the other two 
smiled. 

Two days afterward, the complainant told me, the 





boys 
came and nailed on the board. A. 
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Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side ef the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 





ANOTHER “INSTANCE OF STUBBORNNESS.” 


Several weeks ago there appeared in THE JOURNAL an incident 
relating to a stubborn pupil and his final submission. I was much 
interested and a few days after, bad a case much like it. The 
children were required to bring to school a simple form, cut from 
paper. Several forgot their work, and were kept after hours to 
make it up. One of my girls took quite an interest in the cutting 
and knowing how easily she was offended, §£ gave her the first 
chance to cut, thinking I was doing the very best thing to secure 
ber good will. Imagine my surprise when she refused. As she 
nad merely been offered the first place, not requir d to take it, I 
immediately passed to the others, and when they finished, offered 
the work again. She still refused. After keeping her some time, 
talking kindly, but not commanding her, as she knew she must 
obey, I dismissed her to return when she was ready to do as I 
wished, not before. She was absent one day and a half, but the 
third day returned, ber face bright and eager, to ask if she might 
make the form. Only too glad to see the trouble overcome, I 
quickly furnished materials, and the result was a carefully cut 
form. She is eight years old, and has a very obstinate disposition 
and I don’t know what worked such a complete change, neither 
does she seem to know. It was not home intluence. I could have 
compelled her to do what was required, by working on her fears, 
as she is a great coward, but I did not want todo that. Which 
was really the better course? She has again and again since then 
asked to cut the forms and has even brought them cut from 
home. I have been carefully reading the “ Lectures on Teach- 
ing,” by Fitch, and am trying to make my work agree with the 
best methods presented there and in THE JOURNAL. 

Thanking you for the aid and enjoyment derived from your 
paper. M. G. I. 

Beverly, N. J. 


is petroleum manufactured and for what pu is it 
he pup. G. 


It is a product of natural distillation in the formation of 
coal measures, and occurs as a saturative with shales, 
clays, and coals. It is refined in a still by applying heat, 
and cooling the worm. Several products are obtained, 
such as the volatile oils, crude oils, etc. The medium 
products are the burning fluids of commerce,the best kero- 
sene being the best “run” of beuzine most carefully treat- 
ed. From the heavier grades of middle oils and the finer 
crude oils, may be made by careful treatment a superior 
article of machinery oil. 


a. What is meant by “ Give special analysis of the nervous sys- 


a Name the faculties of the mind in the order of their develop- 
a and meth of cultivating each of them. 
3. In the sentence, “Streams shall murmur all around,” a 
would you parse all and around? A. 
Tamaqua. 


1. You would put down “The Head ’”’ for example and 
then state the nerves in it. 2. See Welch’s Psychology. 3. 
Around is an adjunct of the verb, and is itself modified by 
all. 


wr read well but who bave aitended sohdol very itl, i. they 
ne ev Tmetic. “My tine is entirely’ filled with other classes. 
What would you suggest? P, 

You must join them with some class. You must get 
some of your older pupils to aid, and push these pupils for 
ward. One of the arts of the teacher is to keep his pupils 
in classes and yet do them justice. 





How can the heat of the sun act on the earth at so mit & 
distance? 2. Can the sun’s dimensions be gotten ms 
By what attraction is a comet governed ? 


1 Because the heat there is so very great. 
That of the sun in our solar syetem. 


2. ‘in a 





1. Explain the “ word” met2od of learning to read. 2. What is 
meant by government and agreement in geseemer? 3. What is 
meant by a transitive verb of incomplete ication? 4. Are the 
expressions “ If | was,” and “ If 1 were” both correct ? If so, how 
do they differ? J.W,H 

1. The “ word method ” is explained in most books on 
methods. The old plan was to teach a child the letters; 
then he combined them—ba, be, etc. ; then he “ spelled out” 
words. The word method teaches a child several words ; 
these are combined in a sentence, and the child recog- 
nizes them and calls their names—that is, reads. 2. Answer 
in any grammar : a transitive verb causes a pronoun to be 
in the objective case--this is government ; a verb is in the 
plural because its subject is—this is agreement ; 3. Most 
transitive verbs are followed by an object. ‘‘I love him;’’ 
here the “ predication”’ iscomplete. When you simply say, 
“T love” it is incomplete. 4. Yes; one is in the indicative, 
the other the subjunctive, form. 


out do all the he nowenenere, THE JOURNAL included, Page oy the 
“ negro” b a small A. 0. C. 
We say, for example, “ There is a negro; there is a man; 
there isa boy.”” The negro is an individual. If you say 
there is an African, the case is different. 


We know of none. Nor do you need one; you need 
principles and methods and then you must be able to 
apply them. Attend a good summer school. 


1. I find my school 
— a a a 
watch them. “thelr movements seem to be uncon- 
scious. — can I make my school quiet and orderly? 2. Is 
there a book for teaching a B. in school ? Very truly, 4 


pated fee noisy ; the scholars are 
elt conta, and vores rning around to 


1. This wili require more tact than anything else. You 
must have several devices ready. Their trouble is restless- 
ness, not badness. Aim to get repose of body and mind. 
Sinying helps wonderfully—soft, pleasant singing not loud 
and harsh singing. Have a reposeful manner yourself. 
Tell them that their restlessness is not in good taste, and 
narrate suitable stories and laugh them out of looking 
around. Try gymnastics too—it helps to cure restless- 
ness. Ventilate the room well. 3. Mrs. Dewey’s “ How to 
Teach Manners,” 45 cents by mail. Address E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co. 


Is there a kindergarten institution in Chicago? A. A. H. 

Yes, several ; training in kindergarten is given at the Cook 
county normal school, Col. Parker, principal; also in 
otber places. 


Please tell me how ceueher is produced. 2. Can you give me 
some hints on readin 0 not feel satistied with the work done 
by my yoummer pupi R. M. C. 

Vernon, N.Y. 

1. Camphor is a solid, essential oil found in many plants. 
It abounds in certain species of the nat. ord. Lauracex. 
Almost all of the camphor of commerce is produced from 
the camphora officinorum found in China, Japan,Formosa, 
Cochin-China, Java, and the West Indies. The wood of 
this tree is chopped into fragments, introduced into a still 
with water, and heat applied, when the steam generated 
carries off the camphor in vapor. In passing through 
rice-straw it solidifies. It is formed intocakes by a further 
process, when it is ready for commerce. 2. As to reading, 
(1) Do not let the pupils spell the words. (2) Have varied 
plans for making them familiar with the words. (Number 
the lines of the reading-book neatly.) Call quickly for 
some word. ‘he pupil should respond at once, “ Fifth line.’’ 
Call up a pupil, and have him do the same to the class as 
you have done. (3) Dictate the principal words tor writ 
ing. (4) Give the words and let the pupils form sentences 
with them. All these are efforts to brighten or educate by 
using the reading lesson. 


Please tell me the capitals of (1) Louisiana; (2) South Dakota; 
and (3) Arizona. 


1. Baton Rouge; (2) Pierre; (3) Phoenix. 





How can [ best conduct spe: ing 0 oma 4 ses from the third and 
fourth readers. (J do not use a spelling book.) Is it a good J 

not to have a separate as cuseaion simply insisting on good 
spelling in al] written work 


1. Let the pupils copy, say, 25 words from the reading 
lesson. 2. Let one place the words you wish impressed on 
their memories on the blackboard and the rest copy them 
or paper. (8) Let their “ exercises” be examined as to the 
spelling. In this way spelling is going on all the time. 





Is it not eed for children to eat at recess? 

St. Joseph, M Lizzig SEIFERT. 

The se die make instruction on heaith and 
hygiene a part of his regular daily work. The subject of 
eating at regular intervals should come up—it is only one 
of many things to be taught. Much that is eaten is ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy. Here is a great field. 


1. Has a, in the verb cap‘o, the sound of short a, as in hat, or 
long a. asin mate? 2, In the sen:ence, “ A bird in the hand,” says 
the old proverb, “is worth two in the bush,” 1s the clause. “A 


bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” used as oS 
element or as an attribute? 

Harrington. 

1, Short, our word Captain comes from it. 2. Objec- 


tive, object of says. 


1. Please state if one sentence may have an object and an attri- 
bute com othe tangs 7 How can an extensive burn produce < on- 
ante ot the nee ? 38. How are the Indians supported and edu- 

Does each island have a national government or is their 
national pW. Le the government of the country to which it 

1, Find one if you can, and let us look at it. 2. Does it? 
Ask a doctor. 8. By appropriations from the U. S. gov’t. 
But all the Indians a:e not supported. Ask Commissioner 
Morgan, Washington, D. C. 4; That depends ; Ireland, for 
example, is a part of Great Britain; Long Island is a part 
of New York state, and so on. 





lL, A. L. asks in THe ScHoot JourNAL for beoks 
relating especially to the constitution and laws of Pennsyl- 
vania. I find one by W. L. Thatcher, Harford, Pa., price 
$1.00; it is the best book for this that I know. Our civil 
government in this state is Smull’s Legislative Hand-book. 
It can be procured from any member of the general assem- 
bly. J. C. TAYLOR, 








EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND SUMMER 
SCHOOLS. 


Alavama, State Ass'n, Montgomery, June 24-6. 

American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, July 7-10. 

Arkansas, State, Mt. Nebo, July 8. 

Delaware, State, July. 

Illinois, Southern, Carnie, Aug. 26-28. 

Kentucky, State, Hopkinsville, July 1-3. 

Kentucky, State, Frankfort, June 25-7. 

Louisiana, State, Shreveport, July 2-3. | 

Maryland, State, Bay Ridge, July 8-10. * 

Missouri, State, Sweet Springs, June 27-8. 

Missouri, State, Bonne Terre, July 15. 

National Association, St. Paul, July 8-11. 

New York, State, Saratoga, July 7-9. 

Ohio, State, Lakeside, July 1-3. 

Oregon, State, Salem, July 1-3. 

Pennsylvania, State, Mauch Chunk, July 8-10. 

Southern Educational Association, Morehead City, N. C., July 1. 

South Carolina, State, Greenville, July 16-18. 

Tennessee, State, Memphis, July 1-3. 

Texas, Stute, Galveston, June 24-6. 

West Virginia, State, Moundsville, July 1-3. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

Pennsylvania Summer School, Wilksbarre, July; Altoona, Aug 

Lake Minnetonka Summer School, Excelsior, Minn., July 8— 
August 5, 

Arkansas Summer School, Mt, Nebo, July 8— Aug. 15. 

White Mcuntain Summer School, Littleton, N. H., July 9—29. 

Wisconsin Summer School, Madison. July 14—August 8. 

Erie (Pa.) Summer School of Methods for Teachers, July 14— 
Aug 8. 

Interstate Summer School, Edinboro’, Pa., June 30—July 11. 

Columbus, Ohio, July 14—July 25. Pottsville, Pa., July 21— 
Aug.1. Asheville, N.C., July 28—Aug. 8. Jefferson, Ohio, Aug. 
1-15. Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 18-29. Detroit, Mich., Aug. 18-29. 

Summer School of Methods for Teachers and Kindergartners, 
Pacific Grove, Cal., July 1-6—August 6. 

Monteagle (Tenn.) Assembly, July 1-Aug. 25. 

Harvard University Summer Courses, July and August. 

School of Expression, Newport, July 5. 

Chautauqua College and Schools, July 5—Aug. 15. 

Amherst Summer School, Amherst, Mass., July 7—Aug. 8. 

National Summer School of Elocution and Oratory, Grimsby 
Park, Ontario, July 7—Aug. 15. 

Boston Summer School of Oratory, July 8. 

Duluth Summer School of Languages, July 8— Aug. 16. 

Sauveur Summer School of Languages, Burling‘on, Vt., July 
9—Aug. 19. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, July 14. 

Soutbern California Summer School —Santa Monica, Cal., July 
i4 to August 22. 

Bay View, Michigan, Assembly and Summer University, July 
16—Aug. 13. 

Glens Falls, New York-Summer School and Nationa! School of 
Methods, July 29—Aug. 16, 

Nova Scotia School of Science, Parrville, July 21—Aug. 2. 

Teachers’ Training Sehool at Salamanca, N. Y.—July 29-Aug. 22 

State Normal Institute, Troy, Ala., Aug. 11. 


Some of the lady teachers of Toronto object to the rule 
of the board of education requiring teachers, under pre- 
scribed penalties, to attend a meeting on Saturday morn- 
ing once per month. One of them asks her fellow-teach- 
ers of both sexes to refuse to attend, The board probably 
think the teachers needinstruction ; they certainly can 
insist on better qualifications. If they choose to give the 
teachers more instruction, should they object ? 

On March 15, the senior Editur of THz SCHOOL JoURNAL 
addressed the teachers of Essex county, New Jersey, 
advocating the establishment of acounty normal institute 
or school to be conducted by the professional teachers 
of the county under the direction of the county superin- 
tendent ; the object being to lay out a course of study 
and prepare teachers holding ‘“‘ grade certificates” to 
obtain diplomas. A committee was appointed; of 
the teachers of the county addressed, 60 out of 70 were 
in favor of planning out such a school. 

This is indeed a great step. In ten years there will be 
many such schools, for the idea is founded on sound 
principles. The teachers of Essex county are to be con- 
gratulated on this movement. . They will have to bear 
the expense for ashort time, but the state will make an 
appropriation as soon as theschool demonstrates the fact 
that it is doing a good work. Such a school should have 
a summer session of four weeks, besides the regular Sat- 
urday session. It should lay out a course of study and 
divide its pupils into three®classes—“ Third,” ‘‘ Second,” 
and “First Grade.” The county superintendent of 
Essex is in full sympathy with this advance movement. 

Probably twelve years ago the teachers of Otsego 
county, New Yurk, originated the “ Reading Circle” 
movement that has spread so widely. Essex courty has 
originated a movement that will have an immense bear- 
ing on professional teaching. 








Ir was a grand occasion when Farnsworth Post of 





Mount Vernon, presented an eighteen-foot United States 
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flag to each of the nine public schools in the Eastchester 
district. The procession formed at Fifth avenue and 
Second street, Mount Vernon, the David’s Island mili- 
tary band preceding Farnsworth Post. Next came the 
school trustees, and then the teachers and twenty-three 
hundred pupils, two-by-two, carrying guide flags with 
the numbers of the schools upon them. The children 
sang the “‘ Red, White and Blue, the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” etc. School-Commissioner Jared Sandford 
made an address. [This will be the only notice of flag 
presentations we can give. They have showered on us 
thick and fast. ] 


A sTRONG effort is being made in our neighboring 
state, New Jersey, to prevent work in factories from 
depriving children of an education. Chief-Inspector 
Fell in his report just published calls special attention to 
the compulsory educational law, and the non-compliance 
with the same on the part of some of the city and tewn- 
ship authorities. The object of this law, Mr. Fell says, 
will never be attained until the municipalities are com- 
pelled to furnish accommodation for all children who 
apply for admission to the schools. Many manufactur- 
ers maintain night schools in order that their employees 
may comply with the law 





A NORMAL institutes, under the direction of County 
Supt. Taylor, will be held at Des Moines, Iowa, June 
23, to July 3. A summer school of methods will begin 
August 25, and end Sept. 5. 

ScHOOL commissioners in this state are rejoicing be- 
cause the $100 teachers’ quota and the $250,000 increase 
asked for, are now laws. Commissioner J. L. Lusk ten- 
ders to Hon. R. T. Peck, of Cortland, the sincere thanks 
of the committee, for his successful efforts in taking 
charge of the Quota bill. ‘‘ While a portion of Brooklyn 
weeps, we rejoice.” The passage of these bills make 
a point, decidedly in advance of the past. While we 
have not always agreed with Com. Lusk, we recognize 
in him an able and clear-headed worker in behalf of 
educational reform. 


Tue Baltimore manual training school, which recently 
moved into a new building, was the pioneer school in 
this department, and is the only one in the country that 
is absolutely free. It does not teach trades, but gives 
instruction and practice in the use of tools and such in- 
struction as may be deemed necessary in mathematics, 
drawing, and the English branches of a high school 
course. The school affords a fair example of what may 
be accomplished by the average boy’s inclination for the 
use of tools when intelligently directed. The success of 
the school has been due in great part to the efforts of 
Lieut. Ford. 

THE three hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
celebrated educator, Comenius, will be celebrated in 1892. 
The Bohemian teachers’ union bas asked the artist’s 
club of Prague to take measures toward erecting a mon- 
ument to his memory. 


THERE is a proposition to raise a fund of $200,000, to 
be offered to the trustees of Johns Hopkins University, 
on condition that women whose previous training has 
been equivalent to that of the preliminary medical 
course of the university shall be admitted to the school 
on the same termsas men. Committees in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston, hope to obtain $25,000 each, and 
Baltimore ladies desire to secure $50,000 for the fund. 





THE Louisville Free Kindergarten Training School, 
which stands among the highest in the United States, 
this month graduates nineteen young women. 


SEVERAL parties of teachers are planning trips to the 
Pacific coast, making St. Paul an objective point. A 
Brooklyn car-full has been recruited, under the leader- 
ship of Principal A. G. Merwin, 668 Hancock street, 
Brooklyn, This party expects to reach the Pacific 
coast over the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and return by 
some other hne. Brooklyn teachers expecting to go 
would do well to see Mr. Merwin at once. The general 
management of the excursion is in the hands of H. D. 
Newson, 21 University place, N. Y. 


TBE Wivona state normal school. Minnesota, recently 
graduated fifty students, one of the largest classes in the 
history of the school. This looks well for Minnesota. 
This school has always stood high; even at its commence- 
ment it took advanced ground in methods of teaching, 
and all along its history, it has maintained this charac- 
ter. Prof. Irwin Shepard has been at its head for many 
years, 





A MOTION to adopt a compulsory education law in Hol-| THE School Guardian, England, quotes an amusing 


land was lost in the lower house, by a large majority, 
38 to 8. 

THE National Physical Recreation Society in England, 
which was established for the promotion of physical re. 
creation for the working classes, has 100 free classes for 
women in the different gymnasiums of London, Dub- 
lin, Edinburgh, and other large cities. 





NINE young girls, whose ages average sixtecn, have 
graduated from Mrs. Pollock's nursery clas3. As it was 
found difficult to interest them in the “‘ proper care of 
young children,” each was presented with a new dress as 
a reward for regular attendance. But are rewards for 
regular attendance usually given in the kindergarten ? 
It seems to us hardly good kindergarten practice. 


THE directors of the West Chester state normal school 
have introduced mechanical drawing into the classes of 
boys in the manual training department. It was found 
necessary to do this, in order to enable the students to draw 
and understand the projections for the different pieces 
they make. The teacher in that department is earnest 
and painstaking, and the interest of the boys lively and 
well sustained. The teachers find that the surplus acti- 
vity of the boys, which so often manifests itself in vari- 
ous forms of mischief, finds an outlet in the manual train- 
ing room. Dr. Dunn, one of the prominent physicians, 
talked to the pupils of the higher grades on ‘*‘ What to 
do in case of accident.” The lecture was very instruc- 
tive. 

THE new school-house at Doylestown was recently dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies, in the presence of 
large audiences. Addresses were made by Hon. Harman 
Yerkes, Gov. James A. Beaver, Hon. Henry Houck, Dr. 
A. R. Horne, Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Dr. G. M. Philips, ex- 
Supt. W. W. Woodruff, and Hugh B. Eastburn, Esq. 
The music, furnished by a choir of young people, was 
appropriate and well rendered. The house is a model of 
beauty, comfort, and utility. The directors and citizens 
of the town deserve the congratulations they received 
from the speakers and visitors. The local council of 
American Mechanics presented a flag, with the wish that 
it might float from the top of the building on all clear 
days, inspiring the pupils with patriotism and Ameri- 
canism. 

THE meetings of the kindergarten department of the 
National Educational Association, will be held at St. 
Paul, July 9 and 11, at 3P.M. The officers are: presi 
dent, Mrs. Eudora Hailman, Indiana; vice-president, 
Mrs. Sarah Stewart, Pennsylvania; secretary, Mrs. E. 
G. Burford, Tennessee. The president will give an ad- 
dress, and Prof. Irwin Shepard will read a paper on the 
“* Effects of Kindergarten Trainimg on Primary Work.” 
There will also be papers by Miss Lucy F. Wheelock, W. 
N. Hailman, Helen E. Starrel. A discussion on the sub- 
ject of the “Professional Training of Kindergartners 
and Primary Teachers” will follow. 





THE Boston school committee have wrestled over the 
history the boys aud girls are to use. Swinton'’s was 
complained of by the Catholics. Then Meyer’sand Shel- 
don’s were adopted for the high schools by a majority of 
the committee. A minority complain that these are 
“anti-Catholic.” They hint that it may be best “to 
omit the study of medizval history altogether” ! 





In Iowa a new text-book law goes into effect July 4, 
1890. (1) A county board of education is formed, con- 
sisting of supervisors, auditor, and county superiptend- 
ent—the latter chairman. (2) The electors shall, at the 
annual meeting in March, vote for or against uniform 
text-books in the county. (3) If for it, the county 
board shall select a list. (4) This board shall advertise 
for bids, and award the job to the lowest bidder. (5) The 
books selected will be used five years. 

MiIsS MARGARET ALFORD has won first place in the 
classical tripos. Miss Alford is a niece of Dean Alford, 
famous for his critica] edition of the Greek Testament. 
Her father has been her principal instructor in her 
studies, 


In the great preparatory schools of England, Rugby, 
for example, all of the pupils are expected to board and 
room in the school. It is now the master’s wish to make 
the school more accessible to ‘‘ day boys,” and they have 
offered free tuition to every day boy who is admitted to 
the lower fifth form before he is fourteen years of age. 


instance of nonsense taucht in some scheols, recently 
published by us, and adds that “‘the American boy’s 
‘diagram’ matches the English boy's ‘ Mendella oblon- 
gata.’ A large volume could be published annually, 
filled with an account of stupid blunders, perpetrated by 
poorly taught children. As our methods of teaching 
grow better, these instances will grow less. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





THE association of graduates of state normal schools 
held their first “Informal Dinner’ on June 14, at 
Clark's. About forty memberssatdown. J. M. Edsall, 
the president, presided. Speeches of reminiscence and con 
tratulation were made by Chas, J. Majory, Howard P. 
Miller. Wm. J. Ballard, Amos M. Kellugg, L. J. Whit- 
ney, J. A. Hallock, Dr. Benj. Edson, J. D. Odell, M. E. 
Thew, Mrs. Amelia D. Alden, and Dr. D. P. Austin. 
Letters were received from Pres. Wm. J. Milne, of the 
state normal college, Albany, N. Y., Dr. Jerome Allen, 
of University of New York, Prin. James Green, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., normal school, Supt. Hallock, of Randall's 
Island reform school, and others, expressing regret at 
their inability to be present. 
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FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL INT+ LLIGEANCF. 





BELGIUM.—In the budget of 1890 the sums allotted to 
education are : Superior education, 1,644,900 francs ; second? 
ary schools, 3,784 048 francs; primary scho: ls, 10,725,288 
francs. (5 francs equal $1.00.) The kingdom has 2 state 
and 2 private universities ; these four have a total number 
of students of 4,947. Attached to the universities are various 
special schools of engineering, arts, manufac.ures, mining, 
ete., with a combined attendance of 913 students in 1888-89, 
Other epecial schools are the Royal Academy of Fine Aris 
at Antwerp, with 1,346 students in 1888; schools of design 
and drawing schools, with 13,014 pupils; royal conservato- 
ries and other schools of music, 12,220. The ‘following 
table is inserted with the view toward facilitating compar - 
ison : 


Royal athenw#ums and colleges, 35 with 7,36! students. 
Secondary schools for boys, Se = 14,385 “ 
” = * girls, e ° 7,079 “ 

Normal schools for secondary 

instruction, :... = 487 
Normal schools for primary 

instruction, 49 3,783 as 
Primary schools, 5,491 “ 604.068 es 
Infant schools, ee Fe 
Schools for adults, 144 “ 65,300 “ 


Besides the above mentioned public schools, there are 
many private or free schools—about 80 colleges, 65 second- 
ary schools for boys, 150 for girls, and of course a great 
number of primary, infant, and adult schools, mostly 
under ecclesiastical care. The total sum spent on elcmen- 
tary education in 1886 was 29,940,758 francs by state and 
communities. including fees, etc. In 1887-88 the kingdom 
had 41 industria! schools, with 12,418 pupils; they are sub- 
sidized by the state, provinces, and communities. The 
proportion of the population above fifteen years who could 
not read or write at the census of 1880 was 42 per cent., and 
between seven and fifteen years 20.4 per cent. In the year 
1889 there were 55,585 young men called out for military 
service, and of this number 7,327 could neither read nor 
write ; 1,575 could read only ; 27,566 could simply read and 
write ; 18,678 possessed an education above mere elemen- 
tary ; of 537 there is no return. 


FranceE,— Wherever manual training has been intro- 
duced into the elementary schoolsof France, it embraces 
the entire course ; namely, (1) the kindergarten, for chil- 
dren from 2 to 5 and 6 years; (2) the elementary schools 
with (a) children’s section, 5-7 years ; (b) elementary sec- 
tion, 7-9 years; (c) intermediate section, 9-11 years (d) 
higher section, 11-13 years ; and (3) a continuation course 
of one or two years, 13-15 years. During the years f10m 
the earliest year of kindergacten to the ninth yar com- 
pleted, the work consists of two hours of handwork per 
week, fifteen hours’ of movement and recreation-games, 
thirteen hours of mental instruction. In the intermedi- 
ate section the pupil has seven hours’ handwork, namely 
four bours’ wood-work and three modeling; in the higher 
section the time allotted to handwork increases to nine 
hours. In the so-called superior elementary schools the 
work extends wo ten hours’ hand-work, while in the nor- 
mal schools twelve hours are reserved to hand-work. 
These statements of time include the time devoted to 


sketching, drawing, and designing. 


Distress after eating and other dyspeptic symptoms are cured 
by Hood’s 
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Amoné the Publisher 
sner’s. 

For more than a decade the publishers of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL have issued larger and larger editions at the 
middle of the year, in order to present the important 
educational publications of the country. The great 
number of conventions and associations that meet at 
this season render the distribution of this edition a very 
easy one. This edition of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has 
become, in fact, a very important catalogue of the most 
important books, to which the attention of teachers is 
directed. 

In the annual making up of this CATALOGUE NUMBER, 
the co-operation of the publishers has been secured year 
after year with greater readiness. They have felt that it 
was creditable to education that such an exhibition of 
materials pertaining to education should be made. Cor 
dial thanks are returned for their co-operation. 

The efforts of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to elevate ideals 
and improve educational methods, have assembled as its 
readers the earnest men and women of the country. 
This is an increasing number ; it is composed of those 
who read in order to advance—a most valuable assem- 
blage for publishers to address. 

As the publishers who advertise in this issue, send 
their valuable catalogues to those who address them, no 
teacher should neglect the opportunity he has to possess 
them. In writing for such information please oblige us 
by always mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





THE AMERICAN BooK CoMPANY, by the late consolida- 
tion, possess an immense list of very valuable books. 
These comprise all departments of study, and are known 
to all educators. The strong hold they have had on the 
public has grown out of their adaption to the needs of 
our public schools. The competition between the firms, 
that has existed for so many years, made each strive to 
adapt its bocks more perfectly to the demands of the 
schools, and thus a list of books of exceeding merit was 
constructed. The company is composed of the members 
of these firms, and the effort*will be continued to con- 
struct books that will be in the highest degree popular 
among the schools, The object of the consolidation is 
not aggression ; to manufacture and sell to the large 
number of pupils now using their books will tax their 
energies to the utmost. 

HouGuHtTon, MirrLin & Co. publish ‘“‘ Warren Col- 
burn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic,” a most admirable 
bouk and one that ‘1HE JOURNAL has commended in the 
strongest terms. They have just put out an ‘‘ Instruc- 
tion Frame” that is a real addition to school apparatus. 
They issue fifty-five reading buoks at 15 cents each, that 
comprise the gems of American literature. We should 
like to know that every teacher had a catalogue of this 
firm’s books. They send it free, and as it contains por- 
traits of Whittier, Longfellow, etc., it will be a decidedly 
good thing to obtain it. . 





THE Natural History Readers contain materials that 
will captivate children. They lost a capital friend when 
Mr. Wood died ; his efforts to have them know about the 
birds, the animals, and the fishes, is now bearing fruit. 
Besides these Readers, a real cyclopedia, by the way, 
the Boston School Supply Co. issue a series of Histori- 
cal Readers, by Philips, that have been very popular. 
The Geographical Readers, by the same author, contain 
voyages and travels in all parts of the world—a capital 
way of teaching geography. 

THE BaKER & TAYLOR Co. are held in high favor be- 
cause they keep on hand the publications of all other 
r-ublishers, duing a wholesale and retail business. Teach- 
ers who wish one book from each of the publishers can save 
themselves labor and expense by visiting this house or 
ordering from them by letter. They publish a valuable 
catalogue, ‘Todd's Index Rerum ”1s a book we owned 
when a student, and considered ourselves fortunate in so 
doing. Itis a most valuable volume to keep account of 
items read in papers or books, 


Ginn & CoMPANY have given great attention to select- 
ing valuable text-books. There is scarcely-a depart- 
ment that they have not enriched. Almost every book 
they put forth has met with signal favor. Stickney’s 
Readers, Wentworth’s Arithmetics, National Music 
Course, Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammars, Goodwin’s 
Greek Grammars, are but a part of the series of books 
they publish. 





Stone’s History of England is a small book, but it 
contrives to present the main facts in a very attractive 
way ; the author so long at the head at the Springfield 
schools, shows himself at home with the pen. Meservey’s 
Bookkeeping we praised much when issued, and have 
never regretted it; it has shown that it deserved it. 
Thompson, Brown & Co. have long been known to the 
educational public, but increased activity is apparent ; 
— publications will bear the strong recommendations 

ey get. \ 





THE Arithmetics published by the Christopher Sower 
Co., written by Edward Brooks, have been favorites in 
the school-room, due, we think, to his special teaching 





wer. No man has been a greater favorite among the 
yenagiven’ teachers than he ; his principalship at Mil- 
lersville was of signal advantage to the state ; it enabled 
him to see what was needed in 2 text-book. Most of 
the books published by this firm have a wide reputa- 
tion. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons publish books that always 
attract the attention of thoughtful students. Profes- 
sional teacLers will own these works. ‘‘ Earthand Man” 
has been revised; it is indispensable to the student 
of geography. Dr. Cosh’s Psychology, and Dr. Porter’s 
Elements of Moral and Mental Science are standard 
books wherever the English language is spoken. 





THE CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY publish a French 
dictionary that is a marvel of cheapness and beauty. It 
is now reaching towards its 300th edition, 1150 pages ; 
its price, $1,50, places it within easy reach of teachers who 
want a really good book. They also publish that very 
bright book of Miss Le Row’s, ‘‘ The Young Idea,” and 
another equally bright one by Miss Kenyon, ‘‘ The Com- 
ing Schoul.” They have a great list of books that will 
be suitable as gift books for pupils—finely il!ustrated. 
As they send their catalogue free to any asking for it 
we advise every reader to get it. 





No firm dealing with general literature has contributed 
more to uid the teacher than Lee & Shepard. They fur- 
nish books on geography, elocution, hygiene, gym- 
nastics, etc. Every one should have Lee & Shepard’s 
catalogue, it has a lot of nice books for the children, the 
* Seven Little Sisters” is one of them. The Geographical 
= is a new idea; they will prove popular, without 

oubt. 





WE have watched with much interest the ‘‘ Story of 
the Nations” series, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. There are 
some 26 volumes, and we have read a good many of 
them ; they are all excellent. It seems that they must 
attract the lover of interesting reading to my te history. 
In- fact, we think the effort to render history inter- 
esting is meeting with a success not looked for. We 
cheer on the movement, ‘ 





Mr. G. E. Brett who has so long and so ably repre- 
sented Messrs. Macmillan & Co., in this city, resigned 
June 1, and left for England. He had delayed the step 
too long ; his decease bas since occurred. Mr. Brett was 
the founder of the American branch of this house, and 
had won the good will of all with whom he came in 
contact. His son, Mr. G. P. Brett, who has been 
trained under his father’s eye will succeed to the man- 
agement of what has grown to be a large business. He 
has the best wishes of all who know him, and all who 
knew his father. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS publish some good books, by 
Edwin Abbott, a teacher of large English fame. ‘‘ How 
to White Clearly,” ‘‘How to Parse,” and ‘‘ Lessons in 
English,” are valuable. They publish a lst of interesting 
books—George Meredith’s novels are among them. 





SHELDON & Co’s list of text-books have a sirong 
hold on the schools. Their readers contain a large 
amount of excellent material. Avery’s series on the 
Natural Sciences we have examined with much care. 
The author has made an admirable series of books for 
the teachers ; they present the subjects in the clearest 
_ possible; there is no ‘‘ beating about the bush.” 
Clearness and accuracy are the watchwords. 





D. C. Heatu & Co. will send one a catalogue of 
their books on request. Among them we note Mrs. 
Hyde’s ‘‘Language Lessons,” ‘Nature Readers,” 
‘* Sheldon’s General History,” an exceedingly interesting 
book written on the inductive method, and ‘‘Shephard’s 
Chemistry.” This last unfolds a i for teaching that 
will be of real service. Space will not permit the men- 
tion of many other good books. 





WHEN in California the Editor was received with 
marked t by the educational community; they 
thought he was the maker of “ Reed & Kellogg’s Gram- 
mar,” which has a wonderful reputation in the West. 
This is one of a series of valuable school books published 
by Effingham Maynard & Co. Aeeetg, Soepe the “ An- 
derson Histories” hold a high rank. e ‘Classic Se- 
= and ‘‘ Classic Readings” are admirable, in their 

eld. 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. have been making ready for 
some time to issue a new edition of Warren’s Physical 
phy. The former edition was long a standard 
work ; it was very popular and useful. The new book 
by Prof. W. H. Brewer, of Yale University, will be a 
truly great work ; it will have a geological map, also 
relief maps. The specimen pages we have seen show 
that no money or pains has n spared to make this a 
work worthy of the firm and the times, 


WOoORCESTER'S DICTIONARY has long been on the desks of 
scholars and writers ; it is a work of the highest merit. 
This and many other works by the J. B. Lippincott 
Co., are well known to teachers. The ‘‘School Readers,” 
by Eben H. Davis, are a capital success ; we havespoken 

hly of them because they deserve it. ‘‘ First Steps in 
Scientific Knowle ®»” by ul Bert, is really a wonder- 
ful book ; it has a sale in France of 500,000 copies. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. offer a list of books that are 
very popular in England and find greater favor here 
every year. They find that American teachers take hold 
of a good book, no matter where it is published. This 
encourages English publishers to seek the American 
market, and we are glad they do, for they bring books 
that their best men have written. The English publish. 
ers find America a good market—which shows that our 
teachers are a wide awake class. 





MauRyY’s geographies were well received when first 
published, being the product of a very enlightened 
mind. With these the University Publishing Company 
attracted the attention of thoughtful students: but their 
later books have been well chosen and stand the test of 
use in the class-room. They have won a good name 
where used. 





Joun E. Potter & Co. have gathered a series of 
books on nearly all subjects. ~The new geographies are 
attractive volumes ; physivlogies, literary studies, bota- 
nies, etc., will find favor with teachers. Prof. Fenno 
has prepared some popular works on elovution ; his 
speakers are favorites. 





NELSON & SONS may be mentioned among the eminent 
English publishers that are becoming widely known to 
American teachers. There are good writers in England 
to-day as well as in the past, and this firm 1s doing a 
goo) work in making our teachers acquainted with 
them, 





WHEN Mr. R. SPENCER GREVILLE, was in this country 
he was surprised at the uniformity in the pronuncia- 
tion of the people. He asked the reason and the an- 
swer was, ‘‘It comes from the use of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary.” Be sure to get the latest edition. There are 
several almost worthless 1840 reprints in the market. 


THOSE who are asking for ideas as to employments or 
games for school children, will find that the Milton 
Bradley Co. _ been over this ground vers thoroughly. 
They spend all their time in devising the means in the 
direction above stated. They can tell you about kinder- 
garten materials. 





D. APPLETON & Co. have published Russell’s transla- 
tion of Roger DeGuimp’s life of Pestalozzi. This is No. 
14 of a very valuable series, the ‘‘ International Series,” 
edited by Prof. W. T. Harris. Jt is a volume that 
should find its way to every library. 





D. Van NostRAND & Co. advertise only one book, but 
they have thousands in all departments of science ; 
their store is a favorite — for teachers in the higher 
departments of knowledge. 


JoHN WILEY & Sons publish a series of scientific 
books on drawing, geometry, perspective, etc., for high 
schools, colleges, etc. Their ‘* Ruskin Library” is quite 
famous. 

AMONG drawing books, those published by A. Lovell 
& Co. are made on a plan that chalienges attention at 
once. But they ask attention to their *‘Great Writer 
Series” at this time. as well as to an edition of transla- 
tions of Ceesar and Virgil. 





Very valuable, convenient text-books are published by 
Williams & Rogers, of Rochester, N. Y. They cover 
bookkeeping, arithmetic, civil government, and com- 
mercial law. 

FowLerR & WELLS are known to the teachers, being 
teachers themselves, store ye or through their pub- 
lications. The Phrenological Journal has been published 
many years. The firm publish books that bear strongly 
on civilization. 





‘*THE Library of American Literature” and ‘The 
Library of American Humor,” by Charles L. Webster & 
Co., will attract attention. The latter has over $200 
worth of books in it, it is said. They also deal out Mark 
Twain's last. 





BEALE’s calisthenics, Melio’s Swedish drill in calis- 
thenics, as wellas many other handy booksare published 
by the Excelsior Publishing House. 





A. FLANAGAN, of Chicago, is well-known to nearly 
every teacher in the United States, as a dealer in all sorts 
of school supplies. He is well-informed, honorable, 

instaking, and very courteous. If a dealer is asked 
or some odd thing by a teacher, he always writes to 
Flanagan. The trade this gentleman has won has been 
got by hard work, and ag & ing to suit his customers ; 

e deserves it. He has s with gymnastics, busy 
work, talks, songs, &c. 





THE use of paper has largely increased in the schools, 
in late years ; the clumsy slate is used by young children 
but the older ones use pen and paper. The effort is to 
teach the child to write on paper at the earhest moment 
possible, The handy tablets made by the Acme Station- 
ery & Paper Company are deserving of high’ praise. 
They are neat, compact, and very cheap. ey are of 
such a convenient size that they can be used with great 
ease. We have found them in use in schools in every 
state we have visited—in the Everglades of Florida, oD 
~~. plains of Southern California, on the prairies of 
ota. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 





LS ay 


READERS, 


By the REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A., 


AUTHOR OF ‘“* HOMES WITHOUT HANDS,” ETC. 





HIS series of Readers is carefully graduated, both as to matter and language ; the list of words for spelling is selected with due regard to 
actual experience of children’s difficulties, and is therefore in every way fitted to serve the purpose of ordinary reading-books. 


Nothing more readily interests children than animal life. 


It will be noticed that in the lower readers no animals are introduced but 


those that are more or less familiar to children, the subjects are treated in such a manner as to lead the way naturally to the scientific 


classification introduced in the higher books. 





FIRST READE R.—Short and simple stories about 


Common Domestic Animals. 


SECOND READER.~—short ana Simple stories 


about Animals of the Fields, Birds, etc. 


THIRD READE R.— Descriptive of familiar ani- 


mals and some of their wild relations. 


FOU RTH READE R.—The Monkey Tribe, the 


Bat Tribe, the Mole, Ox, Horse, Elephant, etc. 
FI FTH READER. —Biras, Reptiles, Fishes, etc. 
SIXTH READER.— Motiscs, Crustacea, Spiders, 


Insects, Corals, Jelly Fish, Sponges, etc. 





PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 


1. STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 128 pages ; 38 Short Lessons, 
with numerous Explanatory Notes ; 62 beautiful Pictures, and a map of England and 
) Wales. 

These stories from English History form one of the brightest and most attractive 
Reading Books ever published. Each story is not only well written. but also beautifully 
illustrated. 

2. EARLY ENGLAND, from Pre-histcric Times to the Year 1154. 192 pages; 
54 interesting Lessons with useful notes; 94 attractive pictures; 6 finely-engraved 
maps. > 

In this beautifully illustrated and well-written little boak, the story of the making and 
founding of the nation is graphically sketched. The opening section contains vivid pen 
and pencil pictures (based on the latest antiquarian and geologieal research) of life in that 
country in pre-historic times—the periods of the men of the caves. the stone-hatchet men, 
the bronze-workers, etc. 

3. MIDDLE ENGLAND, from 1154 to 1603. 256 

In this book, the history of the country is continued from the reign of Henry II., when 
the welding of Saxons and Normans into one compact people commenced, to the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth, when the modern, social, political, and scientific ideas had at last 
been fully thought out. 

4. MODERN ENGLAND, from 1603 to 1884. 272 pages. 

In this book, the great events of the last 280 years are graphically and succinctly 
described and fully illustrated. The high educative value of good pictures has been 
constantly kept in view, and the number and beauty of the illustrations form one of the 
characteristic features of the Series. 


WILLIAM'S PICTURESQUE HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 


With notes, and 300 illustrations and maps. 

740 pp., cloth, 12mo., 

The most attractive History of England for children that has ever appeared. 
Equally suitable for school, home, and presentation, 

The numerous illustrations in this book, drawn and engraved by eminent English, 
French, and American artists, are exceptionally fine, and are of great value as illustrating 
the chief events in our country’s life-history from pre-historic times to the present day. 
100 authentic portraits of sovereigns and eminent men, and 24 valuable maps. 


CURNOW’S ENGLISH HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Joun Curnow, B.A., LL.D. Admirably adapted for use in schools as a Historical 
Reading Book, and also suitable for candidates preparing for examination. 12mo, 
cloth, 

‘A model English History."—Literary World. 

** Shows accurate thought and learning.” —Christchurch Press. 

“It would make an excellent reader. The events are told in so pleasant and accurate a manner that 
the attention ought never to flag.” —School Guardian. 


YEATS’ MANUALS OF COMMERCE. 


lechnical, Industrial and Commercial, by JoHN YEATS, LL.D., F.G.S.. F.S.S. 


p- 


Edited by J. Francon Williams, F.R.G.S. 


Vol. I. The Natural History of the Raw Materials of Commerce. 12mo, cloth, 504 pp. 

Vol. II, The Technical History of Commerce; or, the Progress of the Useful Arts. 
t2mo, cloth, 527 pp. 

Vol. III, The Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce. 12mo, cloth, 619 pp. 

Vol. IV. Recent and Existing Commerce. 12mo, cloth, 516 pp.. 


NOTES OF LESSONS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 


With Models from actual Examination Papers. By JoHN TAYLOR. 16mo. Cloth. 
The author has served many of the best years of his life as principal of a large school. 
He has trained many who are now serving the cause of education successfully and honora- 


PHILIPS’ GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


These readers have been most carefully prepared, and the publishers feel confident 
that in the treatment of the subject, the style and quality of the matter, the number anc 
beauty of the illustrations, the legibility and the accuracy of the maps and diagrams, the 
books will be found superior to any other similar series, and will render the study of 


geography interesting and attractive The series contains no less than 800 valuable 
illustrations and maps. 
1. FIRST STEPS. Part |., explaining ‘plans of school and playground, the 


cardinal points, and meaning and use of a map.’ With word-lists and summaries. 
FIRST STEPS. Part Il. ‘‘ The size and shape of the world, geographical 
terms simply explained and illustrated by reference to the map of England, and 
physical geography of hills and rivers.” 

ENGLAND, physical and political, in a graphic narrative form. 
BRITISH ISLES, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA AND AUS- 
TRALASHFA, cescribed in a series of well written sketches of voyages; travels, etc. 
EUROPE, Physical and Political, described in a series of narratives of voyage 
and tours. With appendix—Latitude and longitude ; day and night ; the seasons. 
THE WORLD. A series of voyages and travels in Asia, Africa, America and 
Polynesia.. With appendix—lInterchange of productions ; circumstances which deter- 
mine climate. 


CROCKER’S METHODS OF TEACHING GEKO- 
GRAPHY. 


Notes of Lessons, by LuckeTiIA Crocker, Member of the Board of Supervisors, 

Boston Public Schools. 

A series of talks on the best methods of teaching geography and the art of making 
lessons in this branch of education interesting and simple to the mind of young scholars. 
Can be used with any text-book on the subject, and will enable any teacher to forma practical, 
rational, and useful system of teaching. To the young teacher it will prove invaluable, 
and the experienced teacher will find it serviceable and useful, as it is full of suggestions. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WALL MAPS. 


Prepared expressly for school use under the personal supervison of William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Names introduced with great judgment, free from overcrowding. Physical 
features boldly and distinctly delineated. Political boundaries carefully colored. 
Adapted to any series of geographies. On strong cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. 
Size uniformly 54x68 inches. 

. World on Mercator’s Projection. 
. World in Hemispheres. 

. North America. 

South America. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

. Africa. 

The United States, drawn from latest Government Survevs 
. England and Wales. 

. Scotland. 

. Ireland. 

. Brittish Isles. 

. Australia and New Zealand. 

. Palestine. 


2. 


3. ° 


4. 
&. 
6. 
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Any Map sold separately. 


GILL’S CHARMING SONGS FOR LITTLE WARB- 
LERS. 





A collection of seventy-e.gnt songs, culled from the children's music of every land. 


bly, and the methods he tested and found most valuable to them have been embodied in | Arranged for the Pianoforte or Harmonium, and intended to supply a selection of simple 


this little manual. 


and attractive melodies for ordinary occasions. 





BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Publishers, Importers, and Wholesale Educational Bovkscllers, 


15 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
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THOUGHTFUL WORK. 
By Wma. M. Girrin, Cook County Normal School. 

We once knew two teachers who had made a study of 
their profession, They knew that attention is a volun- 
tary act of the mind. Therefore, they did not shout for 
it; they did not scold for it; they did not demand it. 
They did what all teachers must do who succeed in 
securing it. They won it, Better yet, when they had 
secured it, they did not try to hold it but for a short 
period. So must it always be when teaching young 
children. 

But let us follow these teachers a little further. They 
sach had a class of equally bright young boys and girls. 
[It so. happened one day that both of these teachers 
selected ‘‘The Famine,” from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawa- 
tha” (pronounced, by the way, Hé-4-wa-tha as an auto- 
graph letter from Mr. Longfellow to the writer, very 
plainly states), for a language lesson. The story being a 
petty one, each teacher thought it would interest the 
children, and hence hold their attention. After being 
read, each pupil was asked to reproduce the story in his 
own words. Both classes were attentive from the begin- 
ning to the end. Both teachers were satisfied. The 
stories were written by the pupils. ‘Those of one class 
were well told, while those of the other class were excel- 
lently well wld. Why this difference? 

As said before, the classes were equally bright. There 
were good reasons for the difference so plainly seen as 
will be shown. One teacher had applied her pedagogy 
in a general way, while the other had applied hers scien- 
tifically. The first had chosen the story because she 
knew it would win the attention of her pupils. It cer- 
tainly did, and had the other class not been heard from 
hers would have been culled a good exercise. She failed 
in a great measure, however, as (1) she gave her class 
the exercise immediately after a long recitation in arith- 
metic. (2) The thermometer registered 78% when she 
began to read and not one of the windows was open, as 
it was a very cold day. (3) She told the pupils before- 
rand that they were to reproduce the story after she had 
finished reading it. 

The second teacher had also been giving a long and 
difficult lesson in arithmetic just prior to her language 
lessons, but before taking up the language, she had (1) 
opened the window, and had, given the pupils a. few 
light calisthenics, (2) They sang a fewsongs. By these 
exercises both the mental and bodily fatigue were re- 
moved ; the teacher well knowing, and remembering, 
it would be idle to try and enlist the close attention of 
the pupils, while either their minds or bodies were 
fatigued. (3) She did not divide the attention of the 
children, by telling them that the story was to be repro- 
duced, i. e., while listening, they were not. thinking of 
the reproduction. (4) Here she made her strongest 
point. She not only told the class she had a pretty story 
to read, but she gave them an outline of it as follows : 
‘** There was once a wonderful Indian chief. He mairied 
a beautiful Indian girl. We shall see what her name 
was. It was, ygu shall find, an appropriate one. She 
once had two strange visitors—two we none of us should 
care to have, One day her husband went on a long 
journey. Before he returned his beautiful wife died. 
The chief's dearcst friend was with her when she died. 
We shall see how and why this beautiful girl died.” 

By this happy, physical application of her professional 
study, she not only secured the children’s attention, but 
she had aroused their expectant attention. 

They were enabled to look onward and anticipate a 
coming impression. The result was a shortening of the 
process of reception and :ecognition, The pupils’ minds 
had a continual satisfaction of nascent expectation. 
Minnehaha; was recognized so were Famine (Bukadawin) 

eand Fever (Ahkosewin) and poor Minnehaha’s death by 
starvation, made ali the +: ronger impression, because of 
their having been anticipating the kind of death, The 
teacher also displayed great tact by taking this indirect 
method of impressing upon their munds the fact that 
one’s mother is his best friend. The class was eagerly 
waiting to ascertain who could have been with the young 
wife at her death, When it proved to be old Nokomis, 
the mother of Hiawatha, they were at once willing to 
acknowledge her his best fmend. It is not surprising 
that the reproduction of this class was by far the better 
of the two. Nor can there be any doubt but that the 
judgment and reason of the children, who are taught 
by such teachers as the second, will be better disciplined 
than those taught by the first teacher, even, though she 
be above the average, 

So, too, will the second teacher’s pupils have a greater 
control of the will, the executive of the mind, though by 
no means separate from the mind as some writers would 





lead us to think. The will is the mind willing. “It is 
the self-active, self-determining power of the soul.” An 
act of the willinvelves a choice between alternative acts. 
How important for a teacher to know these truths when 
he stops to think with White, that ‘ It 1s possible by the 
non-exerc se of certain feelings, and the constant exer- 
cise of others, to create in man, in a certain sense, a new 
nature—to substitute for passions and lusts that de- 
grade the soul, those affections and desires that exalt 


get, however, that the soul may be filled to overflowing 
with emotions of pity and compassion ; the heart may be 
ready to burst in sympathy for the sufferings of another, 
and yet if these feelings do not pass into a purpose, or 
out into an act of kindness, they will develop character 
but. very little, if any. This truth was thoroughly un- 
derstood by that noble-minded teacher, who when she 
heard of an old lady who had recently lost her husband, 
and whose only son had a few days later been brought 
home in a dying condition, for his mother to care for, 
touk occasion to tell. her pupils of the sad case. The 
children ‘listened attentively while their teacher de- 
scribed the old lady’s home, in which were none of the 
luxuries of this world, and but: few of: the. necessities.. 

Long before the teacher had finished the story, many 
were in tears. Now was the all-important moment. So 
far the exercise had been a success, The teacher had 
displayed her powers of description ; her elocution had 
been faultless. She had moved the whole class. This, 
however, was not her purpose; she well knew the real 
test was yet tocome. ‘‘ How many would like to help?” 
was asked. Every one would. Even little Johuny, 
whose fiery temper and cross, selfish, -nature had . been a 
source of great anxiety to his teacher, was ready with 
the others. O, how that teacher’s heart throbbed as she 
noticed this! She well knew that her. work with Johnny 
was all “the powers that-be” would ask for. Johnny 
was the brightest boy-in his elass, so far as his book- 
knowledge was concerned. Yet, this teacher knew that 
the public schools were not intended simply to teach the 
young American a few facts from ‘books. She felt that 
the millions of dollars annually expended, were. worse 
than wasted, if the children left the schools with no 
character behind their book-knowledge. She knew that 
there are schools which have turned out thousands «f 
boys, who it were better had never received an educa- 
ton, as it had only helped them to practice, all the more 
successfully their inborn deviltry; who might, by prope: 
training, have been checked, and have been made a 
power for good in the world. Nn eset pate <a Sea 

Here was Johnny, the selfish, then raising his hand 
with the others. ‘How shall we help, Johnny?” is 
asked. Jobnny says he will ask his father to give him 
some money for the old lady. The children all fell in 
with this. ‘‘ But,” said the teacher, ‘‘I do not like this 
plan very well. 1 want you to do something yourselves. 
When you go home to dinner, notice what there is on 
the table that you most desire, then do not eat it, It will 
require more or less will power for you to resist. When 
you come back to school, you may each tell what you 
denied yourself, and I will put a price on it, and te-mor- 
row you may bring me the amount.” 

In the afternoon a few moments were taken to deter- 
mine how much money had been raised. One child had 
eaten no butter, another no meat, and another no pota- 
toes. Last of all came Johnny. When questioned, he 
brought the teacher a note from his mother. The note 
stated that ‘‘for a week Johnny had been teasing for a 
custard pie. His mother had made one that day and no 
a mouthful would Johnny take. He had tried to ex- 
plain, but his mother could not understand. What did 
it mean?” The class were told the contents of the note- 
and it was unanimously agreed that Johnny’s pie should 
be marked the highest. The next day the teacher was 
delighted to see Johnny sharing an apple with one of his 
less fortunate classmates. On the next day after, he 
gave half of his marbks to a little fellow who had none. 
Who knows but that this teachr had made a Peter 
Cooper or a George Peabody of this selfish boy? And 
yet, all the examinations ever given, by all the boards of 
education that ever existed, would not have discovered 
the competency of this noble woman, 





Every teacher should be a ready writer. Nearly 
every teacher could gain access to the columns of sume 
paper, through which he could impart the results of his 
experience, or of his reflection. Such a course would 
benefit him spevially, and at the same time it would 
awaken other minds to thought and action. In this 
way the attention not only of teachers, but parents, would 
be called to the great work of education. _ One wind in 
this way might move a thousand. If a teacher uoes not 
feel i to wmsiruct, let him inquire, and thus call 
out the wisdom of others, _PaGeE, - 
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and make beautiful the life.” Teachersshould not for-|- 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


_ Ata gathering of teachers in a county not a hundred 
miles from this city, after the morning session ws over, 
several ladies were standing in a group. They were 
nearly all well acquainted, and there was much delight 
expressed at seeing each other again. 

1. ‘* Yes, here we are again, and the same old things 
will be said, I suppose, as we heard last year.” 

2. ‘* But don’t you think these men are rather wearing 
out? I know pretty well all they are going to say.” 

8. ‘* Well, it is pleasant to see each other, anyhow. 
That is the best-part of it.” 

1. ‘Do you know these ideas don’t strike into the 
superintendents very far? There’s Mr. , he never 
takes a paper on education, and I don’t believe he cares 
a cent about a new idea.” 


4. ‘Well, Mr. is a different kind of a man 
from that. He gets hold of new ideas, but he doesn’t 
know how to use them. Why, he thinks the great 
object of the teacher should be to learn ways to have the 
child learn faster. He says children now know twice as 
much as they used to.” 

5. “* Mr. is satisfied if we keep good order ; he 
don’t care what we do or how we do. You should 
attend one of our teachers’ meetings! ‘ How are things 
in your room, Miss A?’ Miss A. says, ‘Seem to be all 
right. ‘How are things in your room, Miss Bb?’ 
‘ Everything is doing well ; and so the roll is called, and 
then ‘I guess there is nothing more.’” After laughing at 
this very heartily, a bright young woman said : 

6. ‘‘ Well, I don’t see my way very clearly. I have 
spent a good deal of time and money 1m preparing myself 
to do rational teaching. Now my second assistant was 
taken sick, and Supt. brought up a new girl, 
never had taught a day. She was quite pretty, and 
that goes a long way, you know, with men. And she 
was real smart. I objected to putting a green hand over 
those children, but he said, ‘ Oh, you can show her now 
and then, and she'll soon pick it up.’ Think of that!” 

_All joined in denouncing this superintendent. ‘‘ He 
ought to know better.” Suppose he had to please some 
member of the board.” ‘ Very discouraging.” 

1. “‘ Discouraging! I should say so. hy, how long 
has it taken me to learn what I know, and 1 don’t know 
much about teaching! I feel that the first two years of 
my teaching were wasted, as far as the children go. I 
am sorry for those children.” 

3. -*I lose my faith in «education when I see the indif- 
ference of these professional leaders. Supt. thinks 
more of a geen cigar than he does of all the teachers’ 
meetings, I can tell you.” 

4. ‘That reminds me, In he taught the class 
in physivlogy, and of course had to show the evil 
effects of narcotics and alcoholics. He told the boys 
that smoking was a very bad habit. ‘Is it bad for 
every one?’ suid a boy. * Well, most every one. 
Then, as he saw they were cornering him, he said, ‘ It 
don’t hurt me; when you find out it hurts you, you 
should stop.’ ” 

Here they all seemed to be immensely pleased with 
the brilliancy of the teacher, judging by the smiles and 
laughter. 

3. *‘ | wish these meetings did give one something to 
think about. Really I am thankful for the stories 
tells ; it keeps me awake. If [ attended such meetings a 
muvath, I should be an idiot, L believe.” 

7. ** Oh, pshaw, that won't do; the men need praise.” 

3. ‘* But I shall praise when I see him ; don’t 
you forget it.” 

7. ** And won’t forget it either, will he, now ?’ 

1. ** How would it do for us to send a petition to Supt 
Draper to allow us to form a‘ Women Teachers’ Prv- 
gressive Union,’ and have lectures on educational sub- 
jects that would set-us to thinking. -Do you suppose we 
could keep up such an association f” 

There was a pause and a shaking of heads that showed 
supreme doubt. 

. ‘*Do you remember Miss —— who was in ? 
You know she went away. two years ago. Well, she 
gets three times the salary she had here. She spent that 
ae years in preparation. This summer she goes to 

rope.” 

Several then wanted to know how she managed to 
keep herself going, and it appeared she had saved up 
some money and had gut sume teaching to do. She nad 
attended several educational institutions, and titted her- 
self to be an instructor of teachers.” 

6. ** We might all of us do better by following her ex- 
ample, but [ want to do better right here.” 

7. ** I should like to see this matter brought forward 
and discussed at this meeting—how all. teachers can be 
advanced to the highest grade. That would raise our 
salaries.” 

9, ** There would be a great falling off when the First 
grade teachers would be trying to get state certificates.” 

1. “I don’t think so. A woman who cannvt jearn 
what she needs to know to get a state certiticaté, oug)t 
to quit teaching. But the institutes ought to aid the 
veachers. Sige. S23 

3. “Say, now, who reads any books on education!” 

All of the group answered in the affirmative ; some 
had “har books, ‘* Educational Reform.rs” was meu- 
tioned. 

4. * Before there is much progress we shall have to 
have some live men as principals and superintendents.” 

7. * Yes, you may well say that. hey think we 
women are all the time busy on crochet wurk, bul we 
have sume wonien who have betier- educational wWeas 
than we get hére.” 

The group probably remembered that dinner was wuil- 



































ing, for they moved toward the door, 
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THE SHELDON 


SERIES. 


_ Give it a share of your patronage. 


They are the Best and Freshest Text-Books in the Market. 
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PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 








The great teacher gives attention to all sides of the 
pupil. Here are some questions that ought to be asked 
of the teacher by some one. They were submitted to sev- 
eral practical teachers, and we select the best answers. 

1. What provision do you make for ventilating your 
school-room } 

After I had taught for a few months, the drowsiness 
and lassitude of my pupils led me to look for the cause 
of it; I discovered it by coming into the school-room 
from the open air and detecting the bad smell of the 
room. The windows were opened a little both above 
and below ; but the drafts of cold air made the children 
uncomfortable, and I had to devise a plan to meet the 
necessities of the case. My landlady gave me an old, 
worn-out sheet which I cut intostrips about 36 x 8 inches. 
These were hemmed and button-holes cut in theedge. I 
then took shingle nails and pounded them in on the win- 
dow facing, snd on the upper edge of the sash; then we 
could have all the windows open in the stormiest weather 
with no direct draft, and the air of the room was at all 
times good. I was led to this solution of the mystery by 
the principle of osmose, described in physics, in which a 
colored liquid will make its way through a fabric of so 
close a texture as gold beater’s skin. W. 

2. Do you often make a thorough inspection of the 
school building and the premises ? 

I find it necessary in order that everything may be 
kept in good order to inspect all the school rooms and 
out-buildings at least once every day, or have it done by 
an assistant or monitor. If there is anything going 
wrong the offenders can be more readily detected by a 
firm system of supervision. I see that the outbuildings 
are treated as the nicest decency requires. I make this 
a subject of frequent remark. I do not allow ink stains 
or scratches. Each pupil hasa dust cloth. The win- 
dows are kept bright and clean. Ww. 

3. Are you so anxious about the studies as to neglect 
the hygienic conditions of the school-room ¢ 





As I found thatif 1 threw ware wholly into the work 
of the school-room during recitations that I did not 
think of hygienic conditions, 1 had monitors appointed 
amoug the pupils to attend to the fire, opening and clos- 
ing the windows, bringing in coal, water, etc. I planned 
that these things should be done quietly but with regu- 
Jarity. I have a pupilattend to the ventilation and re- 
port its condition. My pupils know what ventilation 
means. R. G. 

4. Have youa thermometer to indicate the tempera- 
ture? 

I have come to the conclusion that a thermometer is as 
great a necessity in a school-room as a stove; I cannot 
depend upon my feelings to measure the heat. The stu- 
dents and teacher in a quiet room hardly know when the 
temperature reaches 80 or 85°. Buf’ this high degree 
will surely weaken the mucous membrane of the nose 
and lungs, so that it will be susceptible to disease. My 
effort is to keep the temperature in the winter at 70°. 
In the summer the doors and windows are open and we 
have the heat of the season. W. 

5. Is the room properly lighted, the blackboard clean, 
the floor kept free from dust? Arethe seats comfortable, 
and the walls whitewashed? 

It is my rule that the blackboard shall be clean 
every morning, and the floor free from dust. The seats 
are all of a modern pattern and of course very comfort- 
able. The walls. are whitewashed once a year. The 
room is lighted from one side and the rear. The ques- 
tion of light 1s not well solved. for the windows are so 
low that the light strikes the eyes of those who sit oppo- 
site them. The blackboard brushes are taken out and 
dusted at night and at noon. I donot have one half 
the dust I used to have. Dust I consider to be life-de- 
stroying. C. 

6. Is the drinking water pure? Have you appliances 
for the pupils to wash their hands and faces? 

I do not allow the pupils to drink from the well ; the 
drinking water is brought from quite a distance. I pro- 
vide a wash-basin and the pupils bring towels. It be- 








came necessary to have a rule that washing of ‘hands 
must be done before the school began. There is a wash 
ing bell ; then hands are “ inspected” ; they are — on 
the desk and shown as I walk along. 

7. Do you frequently apply disinfectants in the ito 
closets? Are the latter kept in nice order and locked at 
night? 

It has come to be a part of the business of the trustees 
to supply disinfectants here, but was not before I came. 
The proper locking of the closets is now as much attend- 
ed to as the locking of the school doors, G. 

8. Do your boys leave the school-house and take out 
cigarettes to smoke on the way home? 

This has been the subject of much attention here. “In 
a school of 32 boys about 8 have learned to smoke. 
Their fathers smoke! The evils of smoking tobacco are 
pointed out pretty plainly, I can assure you. I secured 
a sermon on the subject. L 

9. Do your pupils read trashy and injurious litefa- 
ture ? 

There was a good deal of trashy literature read here ; 
but a library of 300 books has been established by a club 
(at my suggestion), and now the cheap novels are not so 
abundant. I have said a good deal aout puor books, 
and pointed out the goodones. I didn’t mind the cheap 
novels, if they were only good ones; such as Walter 
oer, for example. W. 

0. Do you think that after you have left the district 
there, a call to ‘come up higher” will ring in every 
pupil's mind? 

My effort is to teach so that the pupil will go on after 
Ileave. I aim to start them merely. I don’t talk about 
Jay Gould as a pattern, or Vanderbilt. I put before 
them activity in the world’s affairs. I admire Edison 
and Stanley more than the rich men. We discuss char- 
acter a good deal, and I think my pupils know some- 
thing about its importance. R. T. 





I HAVE read ‘THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for many years, but 
have never enjoyed it more than at present. L. W. B. 
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FORM STUDY.—X. 





By Lanapon 8. THoMPsON, Jersey City, N. J. 
PAPER FOLDING. 


In the analysis of the cube we found its surface to be 
made up of faces called squares. To familiarize the 
pupil with the square we have already given some les- 
sons on tablet laying in the form of inventive exercises. 
Having now completed the analysis of the cube we may 
go back and dwell on the square by making use of it in 
paper folding. 

TO FIND THE DIAGONALS OF A SQUARE. 

At first, perhaps it will be best to furnish the pupils 
with squares of rather thin paper from two to four 
inches in size. Later, the pupils may cut out their own 
squares by using the base of a cube or a square tablet as 
a pattern. 

When all are ready, let each pupil lay his paper square 
in front of him, with one corner toward his body. Let 
him Jift the nearest corner and lay it exactly on the 
farthest corner, pressing the paper down flat where the 
fold, or crease is to be made. Then let him open out 
the paper again flat, and fold the right corner on the 
left one, pressing down the crease as before. Lastly, let 
him open out the paper again, flat on the desk. The 
following diagrams will show the results of the preced- 
ing operations : 
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Give the name Diagonal to each crease, or line, run- 
ning from one corner of the square to the opposite one, 
and ask such questions as: What parts of the square 
do the diagonals touch ? How many diagonals may a 
square have? Where do the diagonals of a square cross 
each other? How, or at what angles, do they cross each 





other? How does each separate diagonal divide the 
square? How do both diagonals divide the square? 
"TO FIND THE DIAMETERS OF A SQUARE. 

Let each pupil place his paper square on his desk with 
its edges parallel with those of the desk. 

Now let each pupil lift up the lower edge, and place 
it exactiy on the upper one, the two lower corners also 
falling exactly on the upper ones, remembering to press 
the paper down flat where it is fulded or creased. Let 
him open out the paper flat again, and lift the right 
edge of the square, and fold it over on the left edge, the 
two right corners falling exactly on the left ones. Last- 
ly, let him open out the paper again, flat on the desk. 
The preceding steps may be illustrated thus : 


| | 














Give the name Diameter to each crease, or line run- 
ning from the middle of one side of the square to the 
middle of the opposite side, and ask such questions as: 
What parts of the square do the diameterstouch? How 
do the diameters divide each other? How do they 
cross each vother? How does each diameter divide the 
other? How do both diameters divide the square ? 


TO FOLD THE DIAGONALS AND THE DIAMETERS OF THE 
SAME SQUARE. 








Let each pupil place his paper square on the desk 


with one corner toward the body. Let him fold the 
lower corner on the upper one ; and, then, before open- 
ing it out, let him fold the right corner on the left; 
and still, before opening it, let him fold the upper corner 
on the left, always pressing down the paper closely 
where the creases are to be made. At last open out the 
paper flat on the desk. The several steps in this lesson 
may be indicated as above. 

A pencil-point may now be drawn along these creases, 
so as to make them appear more distinct. 


TO FOLD TWO CONCENTRIC SQUARES, WITH DIAGONALS 
AND DIAMETERS. 

Let each pupil take a paper square and repeat the first 
three folds of the last lesson. Then, without unfolding 
the paper, make a fourth fold by folding the right corner 
over on the left one, pressing down the creases as usual. 

When the paper is unfolded, it will appear as in No. 
9, in which the dotted lines indicate the creases. 


To FOLD THREE CONCENTRIC SQUARES, WITH DIAGONALS 
AND DIAMETERS. 


Let each pupil take a paper square and repeat the first 
five folds of the last lesson. Then, after opening out the 
two last folds, iet him fold the right lower corner, or 
right angle, so as exactly to touch the middle of the 
long side of the triangle. The different stages will ap- 








pear as follows : 
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I HAVE been helped so often and so much by THE 
ScHoo, JouRNAL and TREASURE-TROVE that | should 
not want to teach school without them. What success 

have nad I owe to your papers. 


Boscobel, Pa. 8. B. C. 
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HEALTH-GETTING IN VACATION. 


By Gro. G. Grorr, M.D., President of Penn. State 
Board of Health. 

Not a few teachers in city and country, in graded and 
ungraded schools, approach vacation time as does a 
jaded horse at the end of the day’s work. Some of 
these will be young and inexperienced teachers, who 
from lack of experience have found their work difficult ; 
others will be teachers in their prime, who from usual 
causes, as sickness, overwork, special duties, etc., have 
become exhausted ; while stil] others have been working 
for many years, without taking rest when they had the 
opportunity, believing that they had constitutions of 
iron, and needed no rest. But at last tired nature has 
rebelled, and declared that unless a real vacation is 
taken, and a period of recreation enjoyed, the machinery 
of the body and mind will come to a dead stop, not to be 
again started. 

To all such, whatever the field of labor profession, 
counting room, salesman. housewife, mechanic—the 
question at this season comes with force, ‘‘ How can 
health and vigor of body and mind be secured?” The 
purse of teachers, at least, will be but poorly filled, and 
they cannot go, if it were desirable, to the fashionable 
summer resorts in the mountains, and by the seaside ; 
they cannot make a continental tour. What can be 
done ? 

1. They can avoid, if teachers, all books and studies 
It is well—nay, imperative—where complete rest is de- 
manded, to uvoid for a time even the daily newspapers 
and the monthly magazines. Not only must books and 
studies be avoided, but they must be utterly banished 
from their thoughts To do this, one must go from 
home, and abandon all old associations for a time, and 
in the midst of new scenes, forget old troubles. But 
where can the teacher go without spending all his earn- 
ings? We reply: 

2. Into the country, it may be on a farm. With an 


‘intelligent farmer, a man teacher could spend two 


months with much pleasure and profit: I would advise 
that a thrifty, well-kept place, where a good table is 
set, be selected. I would have a good room to myself, 
and then turn farmer. I would live as the farmer and 
his men live. I would eat and work with them, but 





would pay for my board and room, so that 1 would be 
free to work (or fish), as I was inclined. Work in the 
hayfield would create an enormous appetite, which J 
would satisfy with pure milk, salt meat, pies, and all 
that the good housewife set before me! And in six or 
eight weeks of such a life, how brown the skin, how 
firm the muscles, how copper-plated the stomach, how 
tough the nerves, how clear the brain would become ! 
The writer has tried it many times. He tries it all the 
while now, for it agrees with bim so well that he moved 
his family from the town to a farm, where he and his 
childien revel in all the good things of a bounteous 
earth. The woman teacher can go toa farm, too. She 
might find it more difficult to secure a congenial place, 
but there are numerous locations within a few hours 
ride by rail, from all our cities and towns. Five dollars 
a week would cover all the expense of such a vacation. 

8. For those who do not hke to live in a private 
family, we would suggest the unfrequented country 
hotels. Go from the lines of travel, and everywhere, 
nearly, quaint old county inns may be found, with good, 
clean rooms, and tables which would cause those of 
many of the popular resorts to blush with shame. I 
would select such a hotel in the mountains, or at least 
in a hilly region, or by the seaside. And once located, I 
would fish, and boat, and ramble, and eat, and sleep, 
mainly the two latter. One might botanize and make 
geological excursions (if not a teacher of these branches), 
and so spend a pleasant summer, at a cost of not over 
one dollar per day. Not more than one or two compan- 
ions should be at the same hotel, for fear that they get 
to “‘ talking business.” 

4, Asmall party may rent tents, procure a cook, and 
camp beside a mountain stream or lake. I advise a pine 
wood, in mountains of North or South. For those 
afflicted with rheumatism, I know of no better place 
than the mountains of North Carolina. If catarrhal 
troubles are present, try Colorado, Minnesota, Dakota, 
or Montana. 

5. The summer may be spent in easy pedestrian (ours. 
For men, woolen stockings, wide soled, sewed shoes, 
wash-flannel shirts, a small knapsack to carry a change 
of underclothing, is the whole outfit. Do not walk over 
ten miles a day for the first two weeks. Take meals at 
country hotels and private houses, at an expense of one 





dollar to one dollar and fifty cents per day, and in four 
to six weeks you will be a new man or woman. The 
writer has made such tours in the White mountains 
(four weeks), in the mountains of Pennsylvania, in the 
mountains of North Carolina, two summers, and he here 
declares that no portion of America is more beautifil, 
no air more fragrant, no waters purer, no scenery 
grander, than is to be found in Western North Carolina. 
Southeastern Virginia and Eastern North Carolina are 
also excellent places to visit during a summer vacation. 

All the above plans the writer has personally tried. 
He cannot affirm that he prefers ore to another, but as 
he feels at the time, he makes his selection. Tired 
friend, go thou and do likewise. 

Bucknell University. 





THE HAMMOCK CURE. 





Recently a gentleman in poor health was asked how 
he meant to spend the summer, and he replied, “‘ I have 
bought a hammock, and I am going up in the Catskills, 
and hang it in the sun and lie in it.’’ 

There is much wisdom in this resolve, for there is no 
better cure than the hammock cure. Worn-out teacher, 
buy a hammock! Nextselect your tree, sling your ham- 
mock, and live in it. . 

Don’t think, just lie quietly and listen to the birds and 
insects. If you fall asleep, so much the better. 

Don’t attempt to study, and don’t indulge in reading 
very often. If you must read, choose your book care- 
fully. Tet it be something as foreign to your profession 
as possible. One of John Burrough’s delightful books, 
Warner’s ‘‘My Summer in a Garden,” or Thoreau’s 
‘* Walden, or Life in the Woods.” Let it be something 
about out-door life, and it will have a healing influence. 
Don’t be afraid of tanning. Before vacation is over you 
will be proud of the healthy brown tint of yourskin. If 
the sun is too hot, pul! your hat over your eyes, or put 
up a sunshade. Ifthe day iscool, wrap a woolen blanket 
around you. Stay out in the evening, still wrapyed up. 
Don’t be afraid of the night air; for, as Dio Lewis said, 
‘** It is the only air we have at night.” 

If you will try the hammock cure for a few weeks 
a will go back to your school-room a new creature. 

ature is a great healer, and there is no better remedy 
for nervous prostration and tired brains than the one we 
have prescribed. Rememberto get out into the sunlight ; 
lying in the dark shade of a tree won’t benefit you. 





The Half Dozen Best Books of their Kind. 





Without disparagement to the other books of their list—all of which have been selected with the 
greatest care—Messrs. D. C. HEATH & CO. feel justified in claiming for the following mentioned books 
that each is the very best of its kind, as proved by results and expert testimony. 





- SHELDON’S GENERAL HISTORY. 
This is the only book of its kind in America. It is based upon 
the ‘‘ Laboratory ” or ‘‘ Library ” or ‘“‘Seminary ” method, as it has 


GRAMMAR. 


Miss Hyde’s Language Lessons have becn but two years 


_“ Nature,” but human nature in boys and girls. 


been severally named, which simply means the application of the 


same methods to the study of History which have revolutionized 
* the studies of Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, &c., in recent years. 


Sheldon’s History, unlike any narrative history, contains in itself 
a vast library of carefully selected cxtracts from the literature of 
the periods and countries treated. The advantages of the induc- 
tive method as applied in this book, cannot be overestimated, and 
once tried no teacher will ever abandon it for the old. 


NATURE READERS. SEA-SIDE AND WAY- 
SIDE. I, IL & III, 


A series of illustrated Readers, on an entirely new plan, 
written in the most happy style, in sympatby not only with 
Nothing so de- 
lightful in the way of supplementary reading has yet appeared. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE 


Just published, but already accorded the highest praise by the 
leading authorities in music. A complete course for each class 
from primary to highest grammar grade, with Part song and 
Chorus Book for High Schools. Even in the drill exercises these 
books present the most enjoyable music and the methods presented 
are the very best. 





upon the market, but they have been introduced into more than 
250 towns and cities in New England and have been refgeived 
with equal favor in the Middle States and the West. na i 

In them technical Grammar loses all its terrors for young 
pupils, but none of its value, and becomes a study equal in interest 
to any in the school course. 


SHEPARD’S CHEMISTRY. 


This book, on the laboratory plan, marks the astonishing 
advance made during tke past few years, not only in the Science 
of Chemistry, but in the methods of teaching it. It is a practical 
embodiment of the modern spirit of investigation. It was a most 
pronounced success from the outset and has been adopted in more 
than 400 colleges and High Schools. 


JOYNE.-MEISSNER GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


Tu> testimony of many of the best teachers in America is that 
with this book classes accomplish in the same time much more and 
much better work than with any other Grammar Its introduction 
into between two and three hundred of our best Schools and 
Colleges and the results of its use, fully warrant us in the claim 
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educational work. 
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A QUUTATION EXERCISE. 


The teacher opens this exercise by saying, ‘‘ For the|~ 


subject of thought to-day I have selected ‘Sympathy.’ ” 
I wil give a quotation from Longfellow : 
** No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolate, 
But. some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unte his own.” 


Who has a quotation on this subject ? 
Mary.—I have one from Emerson : 
‘The secrets of life are not shown except to sympa- 
thy and kindness.” 
James.—I have one from Shakespeare : 
*‘How much better it is te weep at joy, than to joy 
at weeping.” 
Annie.—I have a selection from Longfellow : 
** World-wide apart, and yet akin, 
As showing that the human heart 
Beats on forever as of old.” 


II. 


Teacher.—Our subject for to-day will be knowledge. I 
will begin the exercise with a quotation from Daniel 
Webster : ; 

** Knowledge, in truth, is the great sun in the firma- 
ment. Life and power are scattered with all its beams.” 

Carrie.—I have one from Tennyson : 

“< Who loves not knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper! Who shall fix 
Her pillars? Let her work prevail.” 

Mary.—I have a quotation from Montaigne : 

‘‘ Knowledge is the knowing that we cannot know.” 

Teacher.—Who has another? John, I think you have 
one. 

John.—Mine is from Cowper : 

“* Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 

Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.” 

Jennie.—I have a selection from N. P. Willis : 

** He who binds 
His soul to knowledge, steals the key of heaven.” 
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Alice.—I have one from Shakespeare :. . 
** Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wings wherewith we fly to heaven.” 
Teacher.—George, I see your hand raised. Let us hear 
your selection. ° 
George.—It is from Spenser : 
“* By knowledge do we learn ourselves to know, 
And what to man, and what to God we owe.” 

Mury.—I have a quotation from Dr. Johnson : 

** Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject our- 
selves, or we know where we can find information upon 
it.” 

Annie.—And I have one from Locke : 

“The improvement of the undesmtanding is for two 
ends ; first, for our own increase of knowledge ; secondly, 
to enable us to deliver and make out that knowledge to 
others.” 

Teacher.—I remember a verse by Bayard Taylor on 
this subject. I will repeat it for you : 


be ' “ Knowledge alone is the being of Nature, 


Giving a soul to her manifold features, 
Lighting through paths of the primitive darkness 
The footsteps of Truth and the vision of song.” 


IIl. 


Teacher.—W hat is the subject for our exercise to-day ? 
John.—Time. 
Teacher.—Very well, John. You may begin. 
John.—My selection is from Benjamin F. Taylor : 
‘** A wonderful stream is the river Time, 
As it runs through the realm of Tears, 
With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme, 
And a broader sweep and a surge sublime 
As it blends with the ocean of years.” 
Teacher.—That is a beautiful selection. Carrie, let us 
hear yours. 
Carrie.—It is from Lord Chesterfield : 

** Know the value of time; snatch, seize, and enjoy 
every moment of it. No idleness, no laziness, no pro- 
crastination : never put off till to-morrow what you cap 
do to-day.” 

Alice.—I have one from Longfellow : 
** Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 





Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 
James.—I have a selection from Whittier : 
‘** Time is hastening on, and-we 
What are fathers are shall be,— 
Shadow-shapes of memory ! 
Joined to that vast multitude 
Where the great are but the good.” 
Teacher.—I will give a quotation from Emerson : 

** Write it on your heart that every day is the best 
day in the year. No man has learned anything rightly, 
until he knows that every day is doomsday.” 

IV. 
Teacher.—The subject for to-day is books. Annie you 
may begin. 
Annie.—My quotation is from Milton : 

** A good book is the precious life-blood of a master- 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond.” 

Mary.—Mine is from Carlyle : 

“The true university of these days is a collection of 
books.” 

James.—Mine is from Langford : 

** A wise man will select his books, for he would not 
wish to class them all under the sacred name of friends. 
Some can be accepted only as acquaintances. The best 
books of all kinds are taken to the heart, and cherished 
as his most precious ‘possessions. Others to be chatted 
with fora time, to spend a few pleasant hours with, and 
laid aside, but not forgotten.” 

Teacher.—Now I will give a quotation from Lord 
Bacon : 

** Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 

and some few to be chewed and digested.” 

James.—And I have one from Milton : 

** As good almost kill a man as a good book: who kills 
& man kills a reasonable creature, God's image ; but he 
who destroys a good book kills reason itself, kills the 
image of God, as it were, in the eye.” 

Teacher.—I will end this exercise by quoting from 
Charles Lamb : ; 

**T love to lose myself in other men’s minds. When 
Iam not walking, I am reading. I cannot sit and think. 
Books think for me.” 
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EESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. 


I. 

(The teacher takes a piece of sealing wax in his hand.) 

See what I do. (He rubs it smartly on his coat 
sleeve.) Now I present it to some light pieces of tissue 
paper? What happens. ‘They are attracted and go to 
the wax.” That is very curious, is it not? People specu 
ated on that 2,000 years ago ; it seemed queer and they 

ried the experiment, and their children<tried it, and 
now we have tried it. 

(The teacher has another piece of sealing wax.) Per- 
haps you think all sealing wax attracts ; I will try this 
piece. I hold it to the little pieces of paper. Do they 
come to it? So you see—will John tell me what you con- 
clude? ‘‘Itis the rubbing that makes the wax attract 

Z” ; 
the pape - 

Mary may tell me what you saw yesterday. (Mary 
tells.) You used your eyes well. Now watch me again. 
(The teacher has a glass rod in his hand—a hollow tube— 
an ounce vial—a bottle will answer. He rubs it on his 
coat sleeve and holds it to the pieces of paper.) Well, 
Henry, what did Ido? (Henry tells.) John, what was 
the result? (John tells.) So we see the effect of rubbing 
glass is the same as rubbing sealing wax. Do any know 
what that attracting of pieces of paper by glass or seal- 
ing wax when rubbed is called? (Electricity.) Yes. I 
will write the word on the blackboard. 

Now, who will try the experiment? (Several pupils 
should come and try it.) You may all try it at home; 
let the folks at home see the effect of rubbing a bottle. It 


is very curious. 
Il. 


(The teacher makes the experiment with both the glass 
and the sealing wax, holding the glass or sealing wax 
over the bits of paper, so that they are seen to be lifted 
up.) I see you are looking very carefully. What was 
the result of rubbing these bodies? ‘‘ The paper was 
lifted.” (The teacher lifts a book, the chair, etc.) What 
caused the chair to rise; what did I do? ‘‘ You put forth 
a force.” (This may not be answered in this way with- 
out considerable effort; but let the teacher aim to get 
this answer.) 

I lifted the chair ; the glass rod lifted the paper ; what 


do you say of electricity then? ‘It is a force.” (Here, 
then, must be some careful questioning—not telling.) 


ay, 


What did we learn of electricity at the last lesson ? 
“Tt isa force.” Like what, for example? ‘‘The force 
in the arm.” Why do you think it is a force? ‘‘ Because 
it made the paper move.” Name some other forces. 
‘‘ Wind, water.” Show me that wind isa force. (They 
will do this if the teacher will let them.) Show me that 
water is a force. 

Electricity is a force because it makes something move, 
is that it? When you see something move do you say 
there must be a force that causes it? 


7s 


(The teacher has got a little elder pith-ball, 
strung it on a silk thread, and hung it on the 
ruler.) John you may create some electricity on the 
sealing wax. Now hold it out to this little pith-ball. 


at first; then itewent off.” Very curious indeed. It 
liked the sealing wax at first and then it said, “‘ I don’t 
want you,” as plainly as it could. 

Now, Charles, you make some electricity on thé glass. 
(He does so.) Now hold the glass rod out to this disdain- 
ful pith-ball. (He does so.) Fanny what happened. 
‘* Why, it rushed up to the glass rod and then acted as it 
did with the sealing wax.”’ We say it was attracted and 
then repelled. 

You may each get a pith-ball and show your folks at 
home how it acts. 

VI. 


(The teacher had privately got one of the boys to bring 
in a favorite black cat ; she was in a cage made of a box 
with slats in front.) 

To-day we are to have some experiments in electricity 
that were suggested to me by one of the pupils last week. 
John bring on that ‘other source of electricity’ you 
spoke of. (John puts the cat on thetable.) Here it is. 
(He strokes the cat.) Do you hear the little snaps; that 
is electricity. If it was dark you could see the sparks ; 
who has seen them?” ‘You see the cat turns the force I 
exertinto another kind. Try this at home and explain 
it to your folks.” 





What happened, Mary? ‘ The pith-ball was attracted, 


THINGS IN PIKEVILLE. 


—_— 


The teacher had been in charge six months. and had 
learned how to run a school. He was offered $1.50 more 
per week in Stone Valley, and so the trustees were on 
jthe lookout for another. The trustees were Jones, 
Brown, and Robinson ; Jones made the selection, Brown 
said ‘“‘amen.” Robinson attended strictly to his saw 
mill. Jones was driving his gray mare along the road 
at a slow pace (she could not go fast if she tried), when a 
‘* Hullo Jones! ” was heard. - Looking in the direction of 
the sound, neighbor Bangs was seen with a hoe on his 
shoulder. 

‘** Got a teacher picked out yet?” 

No.” 

‘‘ Why don’t you give Miranda achance. She was at 
the seminary a term and she attended the institute ; she 
can get a certificate.” 

‘* Are you sure she could?” 

‘‘Why of course. I helped elect Barnes and he won't 
forget it neither.” : 

‘*T didn’t know as Miranda was going to be a teacher.” 

‘* Well, she didn’t nuther, but she’s got nothing to do 
this summer, and we have got to have a bired girl any 


ay. 

orn see what can be done; I'll talk with Brown and 
Robinson.” 

“IT say, Jones, who's going torun for sheriff this fa)l?’, 

‘‘ Well they say Childs wants it bad, but I think we 
must give it to Jenks.” ¢ 

“* Jenks, why he’s no good.” 

‘“ Well, he owes me $200, and if he’s elected he will 
pay it. If we go for him up here he will be elected. I 
tell you what, Bangs, if you’)l go in strong for Jenks I'!1 
put Miranda into the school. hat do you say?” 

‘** All right, one’s about as good as the other I guess.” 

Miranda was duly appointed, duly certified, and Jenks 
was duly elected. The people of the Pikeville district 
had to submit, and again the precious mental seed-time 
was postponed. The farce of school-keeping was again 
gone through with ; childrencrept unwillingly to school; 
the spelling classes were made to ‘‘ toe the line,” and the 
reading classes could be heard through the open windows 
‘*clean over” to Deacon Brewster’s, a half mile away, 
and Mrs. Brewster said she knew when it was noon 
without looking at the clock, because of the Joud shouts 
from the school-house. 

Pikeville is a sample of many towns; there are many 
humbugs being played off on people in this country, but 
none so woful in results as the pretence made of school- 
keeping by green boys and girls. 
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for class use, 18 well Samy oon pn A oy ye hg pa a 


tive style the most recent and approved results of modern 
science.’’— Mo, School Journal, 


Illustrated. 386 
Illustrated. 448 








PATRIOTIC READER ; 


Or, Human Liberty Developed in Prose and 
Verse, from various Ages, Lands, and 
Races. With Historical Notes. By Henry B. 
CARRINGTON, U.S A., LL.D., author of “Battles ot 
$17 ” repens Reyolution, etc. Crown, 8vo. Cloth. 

1.20. 


** We give a review of this book a prominent place in the col- 
umns of this paper because we think so highly of it. It is by f»r 
ebove the ordinary school readers in mavy respects, and it wel! 
deserves a special commendation from us here. The attention of 
teachers who desire to instill a pure love of country in the minds 
of children is called to it.’"—New York School Journal. 


PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The Three 
Statesof Bodies. ReadingLessons. Sum- 
maries. Questions. Subjects of Compo- 
sition. By Pav. Bert, Author of ‘Bert's First Steps 
in Scientific Knowledge.” Translated and adapted for 
American Schools. Tiiustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 36 
cents. 

“The child that has mastered this little book has taken a long 
step towards becoming an enthusiastic scientist. It is multum in 
parvo, in the best sense of the term,—accurate, suggestive, ar ( 
stimulating to the young mind.”—/. £. Journal of Education. 


FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


By Pact Bert. Adapted and Arranged for American Schools 
by W. H. GREENE, M.D. With 570 illustrations. Bonk One.—Ani 
mals, Plants, Stones, and Soils; 30 cents. Book Two.—Physics. 
Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and Vegetable Physiology: 3 
cents. Complete in one 16mo Volume. 375 Pages. 60 cents. 


“The work whose title is given above—which hashad in France 
the enormous sale of half a million copics within three years—we 
regard as es ¥. valuabie in direction. It is scientitic and 
yet fascina’ 4 e most heartily welcome it as ore of our most 
valuable school-books,—valuable aliketo teacher and pupil,—and 
one which will, we trust, awaken a wider interest in what has 
been happily called ‘the science of observation.’ "—Pensylvann!2 
School Journal, 
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RAYS FROM RICHTER. 


By Mary BARTON LAMBERTON, Jersey City. 


The work of a book-reviewer is not a bed of roses, 
under any circumstances, providing that he possesses 
any conscience, and wishes to condense the entire work 
into a small compass. But when it comes to condensing 
the ‘‘ Levana,” of Jean Paul Richter, the difficult be- 
comes the impossible. One can no more condense with- 
out absolute butchery than attempt to boil down “ Para- 
dise Lost,” without offending all canons of taste. And 
so, with but a few words of explanation, Richter shall 
speak for himself, as we give a few selections which, 
although of necessity fragmentary and disconnected | 
may serve to dimly shadow forth his methods and his 
peculiar style. 

RICHTER’S EPIGRAMS. 


‘‘ That the age writes so much about eduvation, shows 
at once its absence and the feeling of its importance. 
Only lost things are cried about the streets.” 

It is with such epigrammatic sentences as these that 
Richter flashes upon us. Unlike one of the patron saints 
of Pedagogy, he does not state hypotheses, and then 
logically, calmly, relentlessly, pursue an unwavering 
course to a flawless conclusion, but flashes out with 

‘some sparkling saying, having neither prologue nor epi- 
logue, and although seemingly entirely unconcerned as 
to whether anyone listens, that brillant sentence will go 
chiming through the brain longer than Spencer’s error- 
less demonstrations. There is of necessity much inac- 
curacy in these wild flights, but one can never be epi- 
grammatic and literal at the same time. 

THE END OF EDUCATION. 

“To elevate abcve the spirit of the age must be re- 
garded as the end of education, and this must stand 
clearly developed before us ere we mark out the appoint- 
ed road. The child is not to be educated for the present— 
for this is done without our aid, unceasingly and power- 
fully—but for the remote future and often in opposition 
to the immediate future.” 

Would that a few of the old school pedagogues had 
heard and heeded the words of our wise child-lover, 
when he said: ‘‘ can endurea melancholy man, but not 








a melancholy child. Theformer, in whatever slough he 
may sink, can yet raise his eyes either to the kingdom of 
reason or of hope, but the little child ia entirely absorbed 
and weighed down by one black poison-drop of the pres- 
ent !” 

“‘What, then, is warmth for the human chicken? Hap- 
piness. One has but to give them playroom, by taking 
away what is painful, and their powers shoot up of them- 
selves.” “‘For the human being is not formed to grow 
altogether upward, like plants and deer’s horns, nor yet 
altogether downward, like feathers and teeth, but like 
muscles, at both ends at once.” 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


“‘T know not whether I should most deprecate chil- 
dren’s balls or praise children’s dancing. The former 
are in the highest degree, the front ranks and leading 
steps of the dance of death. But as speech long precedes 
grammar, so should dancing long precede the art of 
dancing.” 

** A father who has a piano, or fiddle, or flute, or sing- 
ing voice, should call his own and his neighbor's chil- 


| 





dren together, and let them skip and bop every day by | 


his orchestra. 


In the child, happiness dances. Music | 


rather than poetry, should be called the ‘happy art.’ 


She imparts to children nothing but heaven, and lays no 
memories as mufflers on the clear sounds. 
ing melodies and soft strains ; even with these you only 
excite the child to frisk and dance about. 
hood of nations, speaking was singing. Let this be re- 
membered in the childhood of the individual. Singing 


Choose melt- | 


In the child- 


takes the place of screaming, that first military exercise | 


of speech.” And a word about this screaming. 


CHILDREN’S CRIES. 





right place. The third kind of'crying is that used to get 
something. Here hold fast Rousseau’s advice ; ‘Never 
let the child gain an inch of ground by this war-cr¢ ;’ 
only the misfortune is, women are never to be moved to 
this patient indifference about screaming. Against the 
fourth kind of crying,—about loses, from fear, from vexa- 
tion,—the imposition of come occupation is useful. Never 
let the mind’s green and yellow sickness—i)]-temper— 
spread over the whole being. Hence, it is very impor- 
tant, especially with little children, never to wait for the 
first full outbreak of ill-humor, but to repress at once its 
smallest indication.” 

His rules for commanding are models of conciseness 

“*Take no pleasure in ordering to do or not to do, but 
in the child’s free action. In frequent orders the parent’s 
advantage is more considered than the child's.” ‘‘ Let 
the child be irresistibly bound by your word, but not you 
yourself.” ‘‘ Forbid seldomer by actions than by words.” 


}** Let your tables of the law be unbroken, and in raised 
| character. 


Rather forbid the whole, if it is difficult for 
you to separate its parts.” ‘‘ Let the child learn in him- 
self the right he demands from others.” 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

And now these sentences from the chapter on the Edu. 
cation of Women—was womanhood ever better honored, 
or better appreciated ? 

“But before we speak of the education of the sex, we 
must first determine its character. According to well- 
known principles, the nature of men is more epic, and 
formed for reflection—that of women more lyrical and 
formed for feeling. Women love, and that infinitely and 
truly. It was only a man, and no woman, who could 
demand from the Stoic sage indifference to friendship. 
Nature sent women into the world with the dower of 


“We may divide children’s hurts, or crying abou | love--not, as men often think, that they might love them 


hurts, into four: first, screaming about some outward altogether and entirely, from the crown of their head to 


hurt. Here nothing is more injurious than the soft, 
compassionate mother’s voice ; the compassion of another 
joins with that he feels for himself. and he cries on for 
pleasure. The strength or weakness of the child must 
decide whether you should in the first case choke the 
pain by an absolute forbiddal of its outbreak, or let na- 
ture heal itself. In the second kind of crying, that caused 
by illness, the gentle, soothing mother’s voice is in its 


the sole of their feet, but for this reason—that they might 
be mothers, and love children, to whom sacrifices must 
ever be offered, and from whom none are to be obtained.” 
‘Men love things best—truths, possessions, countries. 
Women love persons best. Even when a child, a woman 


| loves a doll, and works for it—a boy gets hold of a wood- 


en horse and troop of soldiers and works with it. ‘‘ The 
more corrupt a century, the more contempt there is in it 
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for women, Place aia ROLE in the. field, and hero- 
ines follow them as brides, but the opposite does not. hold 


true; no heroine can create a hero through love of her, 


but she may give birth to one.” ‘‘ Woman’s virtue is the 
music _of stringed instruments, which sounds best in a 
room, but man’s is that of wind instruments, which 
sounds better in the open air!” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


How shall we solve the problem of religious education 
for our children? Let Richter speak : 

‘ How, then, is the child to be led into the new world 
of religion? Not by arguments. Every step of finite 
knowledge can be reached by learning and perseverance : 
but the Infinite, which supports the end of these steps, 
can only be seen at a glance, not reached by counting. 
We arrive there by wings, not by steps.” ‘ The young- 
er a child is, the less let him hear the Unspeakable 
named, who only by a word becomes to him the speaka- 
ble; but let him behold his symbols. When what is 
mighty appears in Nature—a stor, thunder, the starry 
firmament, death—then utter the word God before the 
child.” 

** As he grows older let a day of prayer. or of any reli- 
gious observances, become more and more rate, but on 


that account more solemn ; what the first affecting Lord’ 
Supper is to the child, that let every hour be in which |" 


you consecrate his heart to religion. Let children go to 
church but rarely, for you might as well take them t: 
hear an oratorio of Handel as that of the church ; but 
when yuu do take them, impress upon them the value ot 
a sympathy with the devotional sentiments of their pa- 
rents. Indeed, I would rather—since as yet there is no 
special public worship and no special preachers for chil- 
dren—you should lead them on the great days of the sea- 
sons, or of human hife, merely into the empty temple, 
and show them the holy place of their elders. If you 
add to this, twilight, night, the organ, singing, a father’s 
preaching, you will at least leave behind on the young 
heart more religious consecration by that one church- 
going than you could on an old one by.a whole year of 
church attending.” 

Standing, as it does, midway between the wild flights 
of Rousseau, pioneer of pedagogy, and the calm, finisned 
sentences of Spencer, the ‘“* Levana” is, and will remain 


FP EEN the seals, as one of the masterpieces of 
a literature. 


-_o 





QUESTIONS IN PEDAGOGY. 





{These questions are divided into four divisions. The diploma 


grade is for students who have studied the science of education, |° 


and are able to pass out from its elementary study into the higher 
and more complex »roblems that interest educati philoso- 
phers. The questions in the other grades follow 1 the order of 
difficult -, the others in each grade being adapted to more ele- 
mentary ‘students in the science of education. Pit would be well 
for all students of p: dagogy to give these questions careful con- 
sideration. They are divi into methodology, bistory. psychol- 
ogy, and civics. Under methodology gre discussed principles and 
their application to school-room work, Under siete is discussed 
systems and education"! classies. This division is thought to 
cower the entire s*ience of education, and although it may 
changed, yet it is compr hensive a¢ any division of the subject 
well can be in the present stage of the science of education. | 


POST GRADUTE GRADE. 
HISTORY. 


1. What principles did the Greeks at the time of Per- 
icles follow in conducting their educational work? 

2. What were the speci: principles of education advo- 
cated by Socrates? Did Plato differ from Socrates / ? 
How did Aristotle differ from Plato? 

3. In what respect can the school at Alexandria (B. Cc.) 
be called a university? What is a university? 

4, What were Cicero’s educational principles? What 
Quintilian’s ? What Seneca’s? What Epictetus’? What 
Marcus Aurelius’? 

5. What principles ruled the early Christians in estab- 
lizhiny their course of study ? 

6. Trace the changes in the methods adopted in Chris- 
tian schools from the time of Origen to the time of 
Comenius? 

7. What principles did John Sturm adopt in making 
his course of study? How did his principles affect the 
educational world? Of what influence have they at the 
present time ? 

8. What principles underlie teaching in the public 
school systems in the United States ? 

9. State the relation between morality, ethics, religion, 
and Christianity, and show how far they should be 
adopted by public school teachers in their work. 

10. Trace the history of Humanism and Realism, and 


_ LL 


METHODOLU Y. 


1. Define and illustrate. the. science of method _by ex- 
amples. ; 
2. Prove the sources of knowledge, and show how the 


ae acquires information. 
. State a comprehensive definition of education, num- 


saad each part and defining each. 

4. What do we mean by following the ‘Course of 
Nature” in education? ‘Tllustrate this minutely, and 
prove your statements. 

5. Upon what foundations does the science of educa- 
tion rest? Show that there is a science of education. 

6. What is an educational error, and how is it differ- 
ent from an educational mistake? (a) What is teaching ? 
How different from education? (6) What is good teach- 
ing? State its characteristics as distinct. from bad teach- 
ing. (c) Where do we find absolute truth? (d) Can 
truth be proved to be absolute and not relative ? 

7. Show the difference between faith and knowledge, 
and the sources of each. Show the application of each 
in teaching. 

8. Are the sources of ignorance the same as the sources 
of knowledge. In other words is ignorance negative 
and knowledge positive? Prove your statements. 

9, What is duty? What “ought”? What “ must”? 

10. To what extent can the principles of psychology 
be followed as authoritative when applied to the science 
of education? Give three illustrations. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1. Does feeling precede knowing; or knowing, feeling; 
or are they simultaneous? State reasons. 

'. Is sensation an intellectual operation? Explain. 

»." What are the conditions of retention? How does 
the constructive imagination differ from memory? 

4, Give an example of the establishment of a general 
truth by way of induction, to hypothesis; thence by de- 
duction, to verification. 

5. What is explicit reasoning? What is ideal feeling? 

6. What form of feeling determines the amount of 
attention? 

7. Explain the genesis of sympathy. 

8. How can a child be exercised so as to form a habit 
of attending to the feelings of others? 

9. How does instinct differ from volition ? 





show the place each has in a correct system of education. 





[CONTINUED ON PAGE 434.] 





READY AUGUST 1s: 
Warren's New Physical Geography. 





HE publishers have the pleasure of 


announcing that the 


The subject matter has been prepared under the direction 


New Edition of this popular text-book, which has been 
for a long time in preparation; will be issued on the above 
date. , « . ” - - . i _ : . . - ” 2 P 1 - , . - 


Warren’s Physical Geography was ‘the first treatisé on this 


-subject, for school use, published in this country, and has been, 


kept up with the times by frequent revision. With the rapid}. 
advance of Modern Science, however,. old ideas are continually 
changing, time-honored theories are cunanil to be untenable in the 
light of new discoveries, and constant additions are- being made 
to our fund of knowledge, 


Under these conditions it has been considered advisane to 
prepare an entirely new book in which the common phenomena 
of the physical world are presented in the light of recent scien- 
tific investigation, while substantially the same methods of treat- 
ment are employed as have for more than thirty years maintained 
the popularity of the original treatise. 





of Professor William H. Brewer of -Yale University, assisted by 
several well-known Scientists and Educators whose suggestions 
and advice have contributed materially to the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the work: The dook’ contains twenty-four pages of 
colored maps, which embody-the latest researches of experts 1n 
the various devartments-of physical science. Included in these 
is an elaborate geological map of the United Siates, the first of 
the kind ever published in a school text book, prepared undet 
the supervision of Major J. W. Powell, Director of the United 
States Geological Survey. A series of relief maps, reproduced 
with great care from moulds made especially for this work, will 
be found useful in securing a correct idea of the surface structure 
of the various land masses. The statemeats of the text are fur- 
ther elucidated by many additional maps and numerous diagrams, 
as well as by a variety of pictorial illustrations, the work of emi- 
nent artists and engravers, valuable not only on account of their 
artistic merit, but also as practical educational aids. 





The work forms a large quarto of 144 pages, substantially bound in cloth. 


Introduction price $1.50 


A sample copy will be forwarded, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
- Specimen pages free on application. 


‘COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON, 15 Bromfield St., 


NEW YORK, 6 Clinton Placd., 


CHICAGO, 184 Wabash Ave. 
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their Derivation, Composition, Relationship, etc. By Pror. JoHN G. R. M ~ SA h, Price, | with valuable introductory remarks and explanatory matter added. The selections are pathetic, 
75 cents. humorous, narrative, oratorical, didactive, and impersonative in style. 
Kevolutionizes the teaching of etymology, and makes every etymological law, truth, and process, FENNO’S FAVORITES, Hos. 1, 2, 3, 43 5, 6,7, afid 8. One hundred choice Pieces for Reading and 
clear and comprchensible. Speaking, with marked gestures, Analyzed Sevtions, Explanatory Notes, etc. Each number 


‘ELEMER TS fF, CeOMET ay. A new Sytem of Presentation for School and College use. By complete in itself, Handsomely engraved cover. 12mo., paper, Price, 25 cents each. 


LLOWS. 12mo., cloth, Price, $1.25. These selections are wei! made, and many of them ure original, and appear for the first time in 
Is yin Fy. not only in methods, but ‘in arrangement, and the classification adopted will be found | these volumes. Important suggesti tor successful presentat on, etc., precede the selections. 
much more natural than the usual highly artificial system, and more serviceable in uiding the DECLAMATIONS AND DIALOGUES FOR THE SUNDAY soe. 118 CHOICE PIECES. 
retentive powers of the learner. By Pror. J. H.GruMore. Hanisomely engraved cover. 12mo. Price, 25 cents. 
ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. Embracing Organography, Histolugy, Vegetable Physiology, Sys- Particularly adapted to the various phases of Sunday-school and pL entertainments. 








Descriptive Catalogues of the above and other publications sent on application. Correspondence invited. Specimen copies of books furnished to teachers and school 
officers at introductory prices. 1f adopted, will credit on order for first supply. Address 


JOHN. E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 1111 and 1113 Market St., Philadelphia. 





R. H: GALPEN, 
No. 3. East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


Cloth, Wood and Slate BLACKBOARDS of all sizes, 
- Blackboard Cloth, Eureka Liquid Slating, Black- 
board Rubbers, Stanfor Wall WM PSs, 
Schedler GLOBES, etc., etc. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE GALPEN’S BLACKBOARD CLOTH. 
_ SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES TO 


R. H. GALPEN, School Furnisher, 3 East 14th Street; - NEW YORK. 


_A.-LOVELL & CO. invite orders for the following Books mostly 


new publications: 
RECENT ISSUES. 


‘GREAT WRITE RS SERIES. THE GULISTAN OF SADI, - . Edited by Cuas. SAYLE 




















LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. By Wiu14m SHarp. = se ee At Ot: a y — ADAMS. 
LIFE pence’s Anecdotes of Books, an en, - OHN UNDERHILL. 
4% NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Moncure D.|iGcens PLAYS, CHESTERFIELDS LETTERS, VICAR OF WAKE. 
FIELD, WHITES SELBORNE and 30 other valuable classics. 
LORD BYRON, ‘ RECENT ISSUES. By Hon. Ropen Nort. Cloth. Price, 40 Cents Per Volume, 
onan AUSTEN, . . . - By GoLpwIn SMITH. - av 
GE ELIOT, - - - -9 - By OscaR BROWNING. : : > , ; 
‘HONORE BALZAC, - - - - - By. FRepERICK WEDMORE. a “Fuser éovess. Price phe ag mis M. Powmd. i vol 
> 


JOHN MILTON, F e By RICHARD GARNETT. The herome of this romance, which is written in a very vigorous styl«, is introduce! to the 
AND 25 OTH ERS EQUALLY VALUABLE AND INTERESTING. | reader on an old eipatation A in 1 Georgia. The scene afterwards changes to New Orleans und New 


ros City, where she experiec marked extremes of poverty and affluence, bravely 


Y ’ ttling against the irresistible fate, which pursues ber through her entire career. Many dramatic 

CLOTH, PRIC E, 40 CENTS PER VOLUME. F- situations are developed in the course of the story, and the interest of the reader is qustained to the 
end. The author gives promise of further excellent work. 

“In the portraiture of character Miss Powell exhituts rare discrimination. Not only in the 


CANTERBURY POETS SERIES,  2usvenscSiher hay mmm ih tas 


THE LADY OF LYONS, AND OTHERS PLAYS. By Lorp 
, Lyrron. Including also; Praed, Landor, Crabbe, Chaucer, | ae pega vee pling oo ~ CLassics, 


Ossian, Mecre and 50 ) other eminent poets. Cloth. Price, 40| 
cents. BY A LATIN PROFESSOR. 
Psat ~ TH.- “TRANSLATION OF CAESAR. The first four books o/ Czesars’ 
‘CAMELOT SE RIES. |. commentaries on the Gallic War. 1zmo, cloth. Mailing price, $1. 
ENGLISH FOLK, AND FAIRY TALES. Edited, with an In- TRANSLATION OF VERGIL. The first six books of Vergil’s 
troduction, by E SipNEY HARTLAND | _A€neid. 12mo, cloth. Mailing price, $1.00. Ready in June. 


— 


- = “x Sold by. al. Booksellena or sent by mail, postpaid en rece'pt of the price, by 
A. LOVELL & CO. Publishers, @ Kast 14th treet, NEW YORE. 
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10. What are the most important’laws of mind from the 
educator’s point of view? (a)State your opinion of 
vhysiological psychology. Is itascience? Reasons. 

CIVICS. 

Under civics are included leading authors and systems 
of education. : 

1. What was Plato's object in outlining his system of 
education ? 

2. In Plato’s ‘‘ Republic” what does he conceive jus- 
tice to be? 

8. How does his idea of ‘ justice” apply to school 
work to-day? 

4. What was Quintilian’s motive in writing his book? 

5. What was Cicero’s aim in his work on “ The Ora- 
tor”? 

6. What essential principles of education must be fol- 
lowed in making a course of study? 

7. Give in brief, under ten heads and in logical order, 
Rousseau's argument in the “ Emile.” 

8. In what respects did Thomas Arnold's educational 
theories differ from those of Rousseau ? 

9. What were the leading principles followed by Hor- | 
ace Mann in outlining his reformatory work? | 

10. What is the best program for an institute composed l 
of teachers who are familiar with the facts taught in an , 


ordinary course of study ? 





DIPLOMA GRADE. 


HISTORY. 


1. In what respect did Spartan education differ from 
Grecian education ? 

2. What principles did the Sophists in Greece enunci- 
ate that were opposed to Socrates’ ideas of right ? 

8, Outline the Socratic method. 

4, What in general were the principles underlying | 
Roman education ? 

5. Describe the early Christian schools. 

6. What was the cause of the immorality of Rome dur- | 
ing its later history ? 

7. Who were the schoolmen, and what was their edu- | 
cational character? | 

8, What educational principles did Luther define ? 

9. What methods are pursued in the English public | 
schools ? 





10. Describe the educational grade of an American 
college. + 
METHODOLOGY. 


1. State five fundamental principles, and define each. 

2. What is the science of education ? 

8. What is the ‘‘Course of Nature”? Show how it 
helps the science of education. 

4, In what way does the study of the history of educa- 
tion help method ? 

5. What natural laws govern the mind in acquiring 
knowledge? Define ethics, and morality, and give rea- 
sons. Give some of Herbert Spencer’s principles of edu- 
cation. 

6. Are the sources of ignorance the same as the 
sources of knowledge, or is one positive and the other 
negative ? 

7. By what marks may a good school be known? 

8. Is it moral to hear a recitation recited in the words 
of a book? Is it educational? Why? 

9. Should a teacher be required to adhere closely to a 


| course of study, and why? 


10. Is it essential that every pupil in a grade should 
be prepared in all the studies of the grade before passing 
into the higher classes? Give reasons and treat this 
question philosophically, not practically. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


1, Find a place for psychology in a classification of 
sciences. 

2. Show the correspondence between the conditions of 
attention and those of intellection. 

8. “‘ Our intelligence can observe all other things but 
not itself ; we cannot observe ourselves observing, or ob- 
serve ourselves reasoning ; and if we could, attention to 
this reflex operation would annihilate its object, by 
stopping the process observed.” Discuss this. 

4, Does intellectual activity accompany every sensa- 
tion from the very first? 

5. Show how it is impossible to have a perception of 
the individual without some conception of the general. 

6. What practical application of Weber's psycho- 
physical law can be made in the school-room ? 

7. Analyze perception, and find the order of procedure. 

8. What are the conditions on which constructive 


| imagination in its highest exercise depends ? 





9. Develop a general concrete concept and number the 
stages in the process. 
10. Is induction possible without deduction? Prove 


your answer. 
CIVICS 


1. What is meant by a national system of edu- 
cation ? 

2. A state system of education? 

8. A city or county system of education? 

4, Show principles that underlie the outlining of sys 
tems of education, and where national system should 
end, and the state system or county system begin. 

5. What was the motive of Horace Mann in prosecu 
ting his educational work ? 

6. What was the motive of Thomas Arnold, and what 
did he do? 

7. State the principles underlying the teaching of geo- 
graphy in an ungraded district school. 

8. How much should a boy know at fourteen, who 
has had ordinary school advantages, and has ordinary 
good sense ? 

9. Give some points in reference to German schoo] 
systems. 

10. In the same way discuss French school systems. 


FIRST GRADE. 


HISTORY. 

1. Name the principles governing the New England 
fathers in establishing their schools. 

2. Trace the evolution of the American school system. 

8. What is agraded school? Show its historical signi- 
ticance. 

4, What is meant by the Socratic method of teaching? 

5. State the principles and system of Comenius. 

6. State the principles and system of Pestalozzi. 

7. State the principles and system of Froebel. 

8. Show the relation of psycholugy to the history of 
education. 

9. Describe the estimate of women one hundred years 
ago and at the present time. 

10. Name the educational theory and practices of the 


Jesuits. y 
METHODOLOGY. 


1. Define the word method and name several laws gov- 


erning method. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 436.) 
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and the dooryard, write to us. Or if you have 








If you want ideas about Language Work, Form Study, Clay Modeling, the Peaching of Color, Stick Laying, Card- 
board Sewing, Paper Weaving, Folding and Cutting, Drawing and Drawing Implements; Number Work, Time and 
Money, Fractions, Weights, Measures and Mensuration, Geography, Physiology and Physical Training, with a 
concluding chapter Concerning the Kindergarten, send 25 cents for our new book, 


“HELPS FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS.” 


You cannot irlvest a quarter better, no matter what grade you are in. The book is a Manual for the Use of Educational 
Material in the School-Room, contains Nineteen Chapters and is attractively bound. 


WHO ELSE OFFERS AS MUCH FOR THE MONEY? » 


If you want to adapt Kindergarten material to the needs and conditions of the ordinary school, or find the best 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES AND’ HOME AMUSEMENTS, 


suggestions to make regarding these matters we 


shall welcome them. We are the only concern in America manufacturing under its own roof and personal supervision 


A COMPLETE LINE OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL. - 


We can send you our Catalogues. 


, } The one of School Aids and Material is a sizable, illustrated pamphlet, which we are 
circulating from Oregon to Florida and way stations. 


THE KINDERGARTEN CATALOGUE 


is a descriptive price-list of all the Gifts and Occupations known to Kindergartners in good and regular standing. 


, The one devoted to Elementary Science will be most apt to attract Grammar and High School Teachers, and our modest 
list of Home Amusements should be a part of your Vacation Baggage, wherever you go. 


8" WE WILL MAIL ANY OF THESE CATALOGUES TO ANY APPLICANT MENTIONING THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


If you want the Best Books for Teachers, “The Kindergarten and The School,” Paradise of Childhood, “Mrs. Hailmann’s Songs, Games and 
Rhymes,” and others equally good, write to us. We mean to be both sowers and reapers in every corner of the educational field. I you are after 
absolutely new devices we commend REED’S CARD-BOARD OBJECTS for Teaching. Number, and COOLEY’S WRITING EMBROIDERY 
CARDS. We can also tell you something about a very extensive and unique line of CoLorep Papers which we are manufacturing. 


==MILTON « BRADL 


EY « (OMPANY,= 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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VEEN & Go., 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 





Panapevr 





Ses: riFIC APREPARATUS. 








Terrestrial and 
Astronomical Telescopes, # 
Spy Glasses, 


Lenses, etc. 









Magnifying Glasses, 
Plant Presses, 
and 


Collecting Cases. 








PHILOSOPHICAL, ELECTRICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
+N INATOMIGAL MODELS AND PREPARATIONS. SKELETONS FOR GLASS DEMONSTRATION. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS FOR SCHOOLS. 
DRAWING PAPERS, DRAWING PADS. 
"T -SQUARES AND EVERY ORAWING REQUISITE FOR SCHOOLS. 





QUEEN’S PATENT. 
“Triple Plate.” 
Toepler Holtz Machine, 


MicRoscoPEs 





AND 
ACCESSORIES 








AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
FOHANN FABER’S LEAD PENCILS. 














E 2 
zal 2 
DRAWING BOARDS. cameras, 


Lenses, etc. 


FULL LINE 
OF SUPPLIES. 






QPTICAL [,ANTERNS 





WITH 


QUEEN'S PATENT 


Petroleum Lamp. 





Single Case, No. 4 


100,000 


$70.00 
DAILY lll 
USERS# 2 cl 





That word CaLicRaPH translated means “Beautiful 
Writing,” and The Caligraph Writing Machine when 
put to the test produces not only the most beautiful 
work, gives the greatest speed, does the best manifold- 
ing of all writing machines made, but lasts longer and 
is seldom out of order. At the Paris Exposition The 
Caligraph secured the Highest Awards. 

The “BgauTiruL Writer” is the champion of the 
world. For illustrated Catalogue or any desired infor- 
mation, address 


Tae American Wrrrme Macuie Co, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES:—237 Broadway, N. Y.; 14 W. 
4th St., Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENG. 





The only complete Graded Series. ~ Highly commended by the best Judges. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 63 East 10th St., NEW YORK, 


Publish the following Elementary and Higher Standard Text-books on the 


MATHEMATICS AND PRACTICE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND ENGINEERING DRAWING. 


By Prof. S. EDWARD WARREN, C.E., 


These Text-Books, for Schools, Col and Polytecbuic Institutes are the result ‘of long and 
successful experience at the well-known Polytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y¥., and elsewhere 
Their subjects, being fully and clearly illustrated and explained, easily alk yw sel{-instruction ; while, 
for the same reason, they are indispensable tor correct independent practice. They are thus 
obviously superior to mere copy books. Ali contain many examples for practice. 


i. ELEMENTARY. ll. HICHER. 


For Academies, Preparatory. High, Nor- | For Colleges, Scientifie Schools, Architects, 
mat and Industrial Schools. Maghiniete, ete. 


1. Elements of Descriptive Geo- 
1. Primary Geometry, For Ele- metry, Shadows onl Per rspec- 
mentary Schools,- - $0.75 tive, - - $3.50 
2. Free-Hand, Geometrical Draw- The Best Complete ey 
ing Lettering, Etc., 1.00|2, Problems, i heorems, and Ex- 
3. Drafting Instruments and Oper- amples io Descriptive Geometry, 2.50 
ations, with practical examples, 1.25 A distinct work trom the last./ 





4. Elementary Projection Drawing 3. Problems in Shades ani Shad- 
of Solids, Structures and De- ows, - 3-00 
tails, - - 1.50) 4. Higher Perspective (new edition) 3.50 
5. Elementary Perspective of 5. Machine Construction and 
Forms and Shadows, - - 1.00 Dra ving. 2 vols. (Text and 
6. Elementary Plane Problems, to Plates), - 7.50 
accompany any Geometry, - 4.25 /6. Problems in Stone Cutting, . 2.50 
Single copies of the above, supplied for examination with reterence to introduction, at one-half the 
price, and sent post-paid, on receipt of the money. 


SPECIAL TERMS MADE WITH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS AND CATALOGUES FREE. 


THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Are publishing in a very neat and convenient size some of Mr. Rvuskrin's most POPULAR 


- works, and SELECTIONS From His General Works. ay wm. L. c 





TUTHSILL and others. 


They are printed from new pilates on tine paper, and bound in extra cloth, gilt head and uncut 
This series will consist of at least 12 volumes, 18mo, price $1.00 per volume, and will be ex- 


tended to include his Complete Works. 


THE FOLLOW "ING VOLUMES ARE Now READY 
SESAME AND LILLIES. }- CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. 
ETHICS OF THE DUST. QUEEN OF THE AIR. 


ALSO OF SELECTIONS 
THE TRUE AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 2vo. PEARLS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. 


TO FOLLOW IMMEDIATELY. (UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
PRATERITA; or, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


oa new plates. with tw» Portraits of the we an early and a later one, and Portraits of 
his Aunts. Extra cloth, gilt bead. 18mo, 2 vois. 
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2. How do we know that we are? 
8. What is education? and what instruction? How do 


they differ ? . , R : 
4. What is Nature? and how does it teach the educa- 1. Compare G and Roman education. , 
tor 3 2. Show the educational work done in Alexandria, B. 


Cc 


s 


What is an error, and how can it be known? 

6. What is ethics, and what Christian morality ? 
7. Name five principles of universal application. 

8. What is philosophy ? 

9. What duty? 

10, What interest ? 


plish ? 


* PSYCHOLOGY. value of his book ? 


1. Name the two forms of existence. lege? 


2. Name the three manifestations of the mind. Does| 9, What are the present characteristics of the present 


‘SECOND GRADE. 
HISTORY. 


8. Who was Plato, and what did he do? 
4. What is a Christian School? Why called Christian ? 6. What are the means of improvement at hand that 
5. Who was Lord Bacon, and what did he accom- ean'td 1 by the ordinary teacher? 


6. Who was John Locke, and what did he write? 
7. Who was the author of “Emile”? What is the 


8. What is a University? How different from a Col- 


2, What is a normal school? Give its benefits. — 

8. In what respectsshould a normal graduate be better 
than one who is not? Why? 

4, Should a college grant diplomas to teach ? 

5. Should the state require of those who receive state 
certificates a knowledge of history, method, psychology , 
and civics? Why? 


7. Name books and literature that should be read by a 
pupil of twelve years old. 
8. What is the place of elementary science in the pri 
mary school? , 
9. In what way can spelling be best taught? 
10. What principles underlie the teaching of primary 
reading? 





knowledge precede feeling, or feeling knowledge? graded school system ? 

8. What are the appetites? iia « 
Pf are are the emotions? and how many are of lal tee . ETYMOLOGY. 

5. What feelings are attended with pain and what with| °- Define natural law. —_ 
pleasure? 3. ne ethics. . 

. 4. De morality. “ ; ; 
6. What is th f th ? : “The Lati tion used th d 
cert gar smgtcabewps 83/1 B. Bhi the celadion of the chove defuiiions toa def-| 1h? MACNS Cav" thse whee 2a 


7. Give the relation of sense perception to mind. 


8. State the order of the growth of the senses. nition of education. 


9. Does the hand teach the eye, or the eye teach the| & Name three tests of good teaching. 


7. What 1s truth? 


hand Prove your statement. cept 
8. What is faith? 


pono or positum where we would use the words to place. 
A great many of our words have this Latin word asa 
base or root. [ will write a list on the blackboard : Com- 
pose, compositor, composition, compare, compound, de- 
pose, deposition, deposit, depot, dispose, disposition, ox- 


CIVICS, 7 9. What is knowledge ? ex ition, ex ure, im ,im ition, inte ‘ 
1. Outline a course of study for a graded school. 10, Show the relation of truth, faith, and knowledge to Peaenibiitien, cemedeantienaiadal pacaienins gant 
2. Show the relation of text-books to teaching? their education. t, preposition, propose, proposition posed 
PSYCHOLOGY. REN, pps, PE, Sa. ee. 
“< What is the effect of an examination? when is it b,, eae Danan - eee NT 
, sth: 2. What is synthesis? What analysis? . 
noo when is it bad? Name the marks of a good 8. Name the mental acts connected with classification. zs > i. , tn thi 
4. € Hive the characteristics of the Socratic method. in & Se young ianen tare judgment? State reasons. Seem eee —_ . = — ro = 
teaching. 5. Can young children reason? Give arguments. ‘way com-pose and draw a line under wo thus write 
5. Must each race have a different system of education| & What is intuition? What deductive reasoning ? all the words drawing a line to show the Latin root. 
adapted to its peculiarities? 7. Can we have a cause without an effect? Why? IL. 
Prove. ‘“‘ Now we know the meaning of the root in all these 


6. What work on education has had the greatest influ- 
ence on the human race? 

7. What is your estimate of Spencer as an educational 
reformer? Why? 

8. Why is the work of Horace Mann valued? 


9. Who was Comenius? What was his work? F CIVICS. 
1, What is an institute? Name its proper functions. 





10. What is the value of the *‘ Emile” ? 


8. By what means may memory be trained ? 


§. What is natural language? What artificial? Can : me 
hall k the meaning of the word. Here it is 
the mind think without language ? patra y . : 


10. Give the mental benefits of a judicious review. 


words 4 if we know the meaning of the prefix or suffix 


supposed the meaning of the usual prefixesand suffixes 
has been taught to the pupils.) Com means with, -or 
against; sometimes it is written con. So that ‘compose’ 
means to put together.” 








SOME NEWBOOKs. 


y — : 
MUSCLE, BEAUTY AND HEALTH. 
How They 4re Obtained in the School Room and Home, 
By C. E. SHETON. 





A Book oF PRACTICAL GYMNASTICS FoR SCHOOL AND HomE 
Use. It contains a jarge amount of Free @ymnastic Exercises 
without rs which tend to give strength and health; how 

breathe, etc. Also short exercises with wands, bean 
bags, dumb bells, etc. Nearly 100 illustrations from actual work 
by photograph. xible cloth, 100 pages, 65 cents. 


STORIES OF THE THREE AMERICAS. 


1. Their discovery and settiement, by Eunice C. Corbett and 
Anna Content. Illustrated with over fifty tine wood-engravings. 
This book contains some irty-two stories, expressly written 
tor the work concerning the period of discovery in the New World. 
It is of wider scope than most books of iis kina, sinceit takes in the 
adventures of the early explorers in ‘ entral and South, as well 
= as North America. e have begun, in recent years, to cultivate 

%cquaintance with the other-countries to the south of us, and 
to enlar-e our understanding of the word American; therefore 
this book bas a peculiar, timely value, aside from the tac’ that it is 
in itself interesting, and especially fitted to delia:.t youthful reade’s. It tells of the adventures of 
the early Norse discoverers, of Columbus and all other prominent discoverers of the Continent down 
to the time when permanent settlements, were made and great cities were built, by the Spanish, 
French and Envlish, on the New World's Shores. At this time the approaching quadri-centennial 
ot the ciseoveries of Columbus gives new interest to the early history of the Western —— 
Teachers will tind the book of much help to them in class work for general exercises. About 
200 large 5x8 inch pages, Afty illustrations. Ready June lith. Price, 9 cents. 


BUSY WORK. 


“ How to keep the little ones busy;" “* What have you for Busy Work?” are questions asked 
by hundreds of teachers preey day. You will find help in the little book entitled, QNE HUNDRED 
DEVICES FOR BUSY WORK. [It contains plain, sensible, easily followed devices—enough ior a 
whole year, Price, 10 cepts. 


QUOTATIONS AND SELECT STORIES. 
FOR OPENING EXERCISES 1N SCHOOLS. 





2 “ where can I get suitab’e selections to read as a part of my qpening exercises?” This question 
has been asked by many teachers. Attempts to answer it led to the preparation of this book. In it 
there are true stories, acts and anecdotes that suggest only good.,on Trust, Honesty. Benevolence, 
Courage, Politeness, Rezard for Aged, Promptness, Kindness, Obedience, Contentment 
and True Worth. This book contains a sufficient number of selections, _ and poetry, to jast 
one yeur, without repeating any. Contains 256 pages. Cloth. Price, 90 cen 


TALKS WITH MY PUPILS. 
By W. A. BEER, Professor of Literature, State Normal School, Pa. 
Contains Nineteen Talks to a the Formation of Character, Fifteen Talks to Help 
in School Government, Thirty-two Talks to Help in Teaching. Each of these have anecdotes; 
Words of Enceuragement, General Exercises, Suitable Poems, Spqrovetate Quotations, Memory 
Lessons. Their object is to increase knowledge, assist the teacher in government and recreation 
and incidentally for expanding the text-book lessons. Cloth, handsomely bound. 135 pages. Price, 


sever <a MERRY SONCS. 


New edition, with fourteen pases of pstriotic songs, suitable for school use added. This book 
cortains words and music that have met with much approval by all teachers and pa ls. Nearly 
1,000 copies per month have been sold since ifs isaue, Price remains the. same, 118 pages. 


Sample, 35 cents. Introductory, $3.00 per dozen. Sampie pages free. 


“aA DEBT OF CRATITUDE 
Is due you by the teachers of this county,” writes an enthusiastic teacher, “for the man 
wabecakées bates tm our labor offered by you.” ‘These are described 1n my catal of TROUBLE 
KILLERs, 72 seat free on request. It descriies the largest k of Teachers’ Helpe, 
Method Books, Speakers, Report Cards, Blackboard Stencils and other Ped: ical Pre- 
requisities, offered by any house inthis country. No wide-awake teacher will be without it. 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. . 


‘ 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE EMPIRE: | 
A Complete History of Bri‘ain and the British Peo- 


ple. Beautifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 560 
pp. Price, $1.25. 


‘A delightful volume. A marvelous specimen of compressed, yet complete his- 
tory, adapted in every particular to class-room use. A more inviting book one can- 
not conceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, its paper and type of 
the very best, and its illustrations numerous and of excellent quality.”—Journal of 
Education. 





‘* The book is extensively illastrated and an immense amount of information con- 
cerning the British Empire is compactly and accessibly stored within its pages.”— 
Public Opinion. 

‘* This is a complete history from the Roman times down to the -present -day. It 
is intended to be used as a text book and as such furnishes a good outline for thorough 
Study.”—Madisonensis. a 





Higher Grade English. - 
History of the Language; Analysis; Style; Prosody: 
&c., &c. 12mo, cloth.. 126 pp. Price, 50e. 


‘*Is worthy the attention of American teachers in High Schools and Academies.” 
—Journal of Education. 





Lower Grade English. 
A companion volume to “‘ Higher Grade English” for 
Junior Classes. |12mo,cloth. Price, 50c. 





“or sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon receipt of published price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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NEW YORK,. CHICAGO, SAN. FRANCISCO, 


ARE THE MOST EXTENSIVE MAKERS IN THE WORLD OF 


“School Furniture, Apparatus, and Supplies.= 
es ANDREWS NEW SERIES OF WALL MAPS. 


x ee —~ yo Most Complete Series of Wall Vaps in the Market. 

ox otbers in ness and ( Syst tic Co r 

Eight in a set. Sold separately or in Séta on ordinen ry Spring s Rohers een ee. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


The New “Triumph” Solid Ne aS 
‘Dovetailed Desk, 


With Noiseless 
Folding Seat 





Wm ) Users oe 


Hinged Apparatus Case 


With every 8-inch and 12- 
inch Glove. 



























simple and perfect- 
fastening for uniting 
the Wood and Iron. 





ANDREWS?’ | “**e7scennss or aut 
School Apparatus. 








Anatomical | nS OB "Sassou 
Liquid Slating, 
AND Alpha Dustless Crayons, 


Andrews Dustless Eraser, 
Aids to School Discipline, 
etc., etc., etc, 

We are also manufacturers of Fine 
Commercial and Library Furniture, 
Bank Fixtures and Parlor Folding 
Beds. §#* Send for Circulars. 


Physiological 
CHARTS. 


The most complete and ac- 
curate set of Anatomical Charts 
published. 


The Coloring is Unequaled. 


From the Press of W. & A. @. 
JOHNSTON, Edinburgh. 


Edited by Dr. WM. TURNER, 
of Unw. of Edinburgh. 





























ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 74 and 76 Fifth Avenue. NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 215 to 221 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
C. F. WEBER & CO., Post and Stockton Streets, SAN FRANCISCO. 


PLEASE READ 


WHAT THOSE WHO HAVE TO DO WITH OUR SCHOOLS SAY ABOUT THE USE OF THE SHERMAN-KING VAPORIZER IN THE SAME. 


OFFICE OF SuP’T OF SCHOOLS, CHICOPEE, MAss., they were placed in my school-room the air was decidedly bad. Since their introduc- 
: Nov., 25, 1889. | lon 7" odors have ceased, and the air at all times is as pure and grateful as out-dvor 
4 na > : _King | @F- in my case the Vaporizer is a blessing. 
_ MR. L. Bacon Foss.—Dear ? ir: The Sherman-King neues GUPTILL, Tecsher Medway (Mass.) Primary School. 

Vaporizers purchased of you for our evening schouls have ) ; 
done most excellent work by rendering comparatively SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT.— From schocl-rooms in Lowell, Mass.—LOWELL, 
pure and sweet the rank, fetid and unwholesome air nec- Mass., June 21, 1889. 
essarily found in these rooms. ‘The test, with us, has! THe SHERMAN “ KING” Vaporizer CO —Gentlemen: The Sherman “ King” Vap- 
been a severe one, as four of the rooms were ‘2s poorly | orizer hus been used in the Edson school-house in Lowell in both auditoriums aad san- 
supplied with proper means of ventilation and were not) icaries. All offensive smell where the Vaporizer was applied was destroyed or pre- 
only over-crowded -with pupils at evening schovl, but| vented. Many disinfectants have veen employed, but have heretofore failed to 
were fully occupied, during the day, with day-pupils. | pemove this particular nuisance. 


The teachers of both day and evening schvols speak Yours truly,  Groxar F, Lawton, Sup't Public Schools, Lowell, Mass. 
highly of the Vaporizer, and it is with great pleasure that . 
I add my testimony in regard to the valuable work per- ScHOOL JANITOR.—LOWELL, June 26, 1889. 
formed by the machine. Asan antiseptic and disintect-| The Sherman ** King Vaporizers have been in use in the Edson School, of which I 
tant I think it has no equal. Its merits, alone, should | am janitor, and! gladly testify to their merits, for certainly we have had bette: air in 
eommend its use and command for you a large sale. our rooms, sanitary and auditorium, ever since they were put in, and I should be glad 
Very truly yours, R. H. PERKINS, Supt. | to hear of their adoption in all schools, knowing as | do what they have done fur the 
Edson School. OwEN GILLAGLY, Janitor. 























ScHOOL COMMITTEE.’ 
BROWNE SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass., June 25, 1889. 
From H, E. Mason, ., Chairman School Com. and Postmaster, Medway, Mass.| The air in my school-ruom has always been very foul until the Sherman “ King” 
\Correspondence.) MEDWAY, Mass., Aug. 23, 1889. Vaporizer was placed here. Thoughit has been here less than a month, | will gladly tes- 
Mr. L. Bacon Foss.—Dear Sir: I have seen your advertisement of the Vaporizer. | tfy to its merits. The air is decidedly better, and that weariness that I felt formerly 
One of our school-rooms, a basement, with over sixty scholars, a ventilated,|i entirely gone. I think it a most desirable article for the school-room, and I would 
needs to be purified. Will the Vaporizer help us? If you have full faith in it this is| be very unwilling to part with it. J. M. AVERILL. 
a g00d place to try it. y : : : WORTHINGTON ST. SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Nov. 7, 1889 
shall be clad ton be ao © Ek hie npr ny ate At bey | Mr, L. Isacon Foss,—ear sir: ‘The complete success of the Sherman-King Vapor- 
well here the will 0 well anywhere. It is only human breath we wish to obviate, | '“°T ™ Purllying the uncleanly air of the average school-100m cannot fail to 1ecom- 
and if the il do that it will be a _ accomplishment. ’| mend tne introduction of the machines into every schoo! whose patrons at all regard 
SEPT of I am pleased to pay von bill for two No. 8 Vaporizers sent us for the | the health, comfort and progress of their children. Since the Vaporizers were intro- 





primary school-rcom in this place. They are doing, and have done, good work— | duced into teveral rooms of the Worthingtun School, on trial, i have never been able 


indeed all you claimed they would do. The room has sixty pupils, and no satisfac- | 


tory ventilation—a severe test, but they have accomplished all you have promised 
and [ unhesitatingly recommend them to all. ’ 
(Signed) H. E. Mason, Board of School Committee, Medway, Mass. 
. MEDWAY, Oct. 11, 1889. 
I gladly give my testimony in behalf of ihe Sherman “ King” Vaporizer. Before 


| to det ct tuat disagreeable fetid odor so common in all poorly ventilated school-rooms. 
|The Vaporizer seems to destroy the organic cause of the oder, and no chemical 


’! analysis is needed to prove that it renders the air sweet, pure and wholesome. The 


teachers like it. and 1 am glad to add my mite of appreciation. I am confident that 
the machine will do much to diminish disease and promote the health and comfort of 
both teachers and pupils. 

Sincerely yours, Samug. D. SHEKWOOD, Principal Worthington St. School. 





: The Sherman-King Vaporizer porifies the home and is ‘*1he only self-acting, . ontinuous, absolute and agreeable disinfectant ever known. It disinfects and renders pure @ single urinal, 
Privy or sick room in 24 hours, and 18 so warranted, It thospughly dis:nfects and renders wholesome and pleasant the atmosphere of sct.ool-rooms, hospitals, lockups,dwellings, and all places within 


doors. regar less of situation of con@ition. An‘antiséptic, 
outattention. Replenished in a moment. Send for particulars.” 


THE SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER CO., 


Of Boston, New Yerk, Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, AGENTS WANTED,’ 


arrests the germs ef poisonous infection. A substitute for ventilation, which it supersede in ail plague spots. kuns three months with- 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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LITERATURE IN SCHOOLS. 





By JoHN KENNEDY. 


In former times the reading habit was looked upon 
generally with admiration. It was teken as an assu- 
rance that the reader was gathering valuable informa- 
tion, was developing intelligence, was having his ambi- 
tion quickened, was preparing himself for the occasions 
and opportunities that will come to every man, was, in 
short, preparing himself for success in life. While it is 
true that the stream cannot rise higher than its source, 
yet it is also true that it requires an enormous obstacle 
to prevent the water from finding its level. So an indi- 
vidual fed from the pure sources of English undefiled 
acquires the buoyant tendency from the thought he has 
received, and rises even in spite of himself toward the 
level of his masters. True, there isan occasional book- 
worm who absorbs like a sponge, and is useful only for 
other men to squeeze. We have the type in Dominie 
Samson. But as a rule good literature proves nutri- 
tious. It is digested and assimilated into the very fiber 
of the reader’s mind. Benjamin Franklin invested his 
first shilling in a copy of the ‘‘ Spectator.” He saved 
from his board allowance a fairly good sum with which 
to purchase books for the nourishment of his mind. He 
became a great reader, and as a result he became the 
greatest philosopher, statesman, and diplomatist. that 
our country has produced. When he went abroad to 
€nlist aid for his sorely-pressed country, he did not have 
to appear with genuflections and prostrations before the 
symbols and possessors of earthly power. On the con- 
trary, he was accorded the homage of an admiring 
world ; and even the royalty of the purple hastened to 
pay homage to the royalty of intellect and character. 

The boy read during the intervals of labor ; the man 
taught, charmed, and moved the world. His books 
were for a time his designation; on his arrival in New 
York on his way to Philadelphia, he was honored with a 
message from Governor Berkley, saying that he would 
like a few moments’ chat with the young man who had 
the trunk full of books. The governor, who was a Cam- 
bridge man, found that the modest youth had views, 


and that he was able, at almost every point of difference | 
of opinion, to unhorse the university scholar. The old | 





proverb says, ‘‘ Beware of the man of one book.’’ The 
man who has a favorite author is likely to have mastered 
the thought of the latter. How much more, then, need 
one beware of the man who has read sympathetically a 
fairly large number of standard authors. The ‘‘ mill boy 
of the slashes” developed a taste for reading, and he 
became one of the greatest, if not the greatest, thinker 
and orator of modern times, the immortal Henry Clay. 
Another lad read the life of Washington by the light 
of a log fire after laboring during the day for the family 
bread ; and in due time he sat in Washington’s chair, 
the second Washington. Among the many good men 
who have occupied the president’s chair, and who are 
yet to be there in the long succession of the future, the 
benign faces of Washington and Lincoln will ever be at 
the head. Mr. Lincoln had never attended school; yet 
on the occasion of his delivering an address in New 
Haven, he was questioned by the professor of rhetoric in 
YaleCollege as to the secret of his marvelous analytical 
power, and his wonderful felicity of language. He read 
himself into intelligence, and then he cultivated himself 
intelligently with such means as his modest library 
could afford. He was fed on giant’s food, and then he 
deliberately converted his sanctum into a gymnasium of 
the mind. 

Now what are we to infer? That the way to have a 
good stock of Franklinsy Clays, and Lincolns in the 
country would be to keep the boys out of school? No; 
the way to promote such a happy consummation is to 
place the ban of public condemnation on pernicious 
books. We have great readers to-day, but they are 
reading to their destruction rather than to their upbuild- 
ing. The schools have taught the children to read, but 
they have not made sure that the children will read only 
what is profitable. This reading generation has been 
left to find its own reading matter, and it finds the 
wrong article. The standard books, the heritage of the 
race, the mind and character builders, have fallen into 
disuse, while an enormous market for worthless trash 
has sprung up 1n its place, The boys and girls are read- 
ing, reading, and the boys and girls are dwindling, 
dwindling. The supply is governed by the demand. 
Publishers will not long continue to ruin themselves by 
issuing standard works when they know that the 





demand is for the other kind. Publishers have bills to 
meet ; they cannot afford to be over-scrupulous ; they 
are compelled to use the market they find rather than to 
try the hopeless task of creating such a market as they 
would desire. The new Shakespeares and Miltons may 
fiad honor in the future, but they are having a hard 
time of it to-day. 

The interests of humanity, of society, and of the state, 
require that this state of things be remedied; that men- 
tal and moral nourishment be substituted for the present 
mental and moral dissipation. The remedy must be 
found in the schools. Literature must be cultivated 
there as a branch. Teachers should be versed in the 
history of literature, and familiar with a fairly large 
number ef standard books. This familiarity shou!d 
include the power of an intelligent analysis. No one 
should be permitted to teach without this equipment. 
Then the art of teaching should be the art of awakening 
an interest in wholesome books, and in getting those 
books read, the art of doing for the children what Frank- 
lin, Clay, and Lincoin were compelled to do for them- 
selves. It should be the art of checking the use of un- 
profitable books. The public has a right to gauge our 
teaching by the state of the book-market, and by the 
quality of books which it finds in the hands of the bud- 
ing youth of the country. Could we peer over the 
shoulder of the reading boy and find that he was devour- 
ing ‘* Paradise Lost,” or ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” or the 
‘* liad,” or ‘* Herodotus,” or ‘‘ Plutarch,” or ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” or ‘‘ David my oroengyl or Macaulay, 
or Longfellow, or Whittier, or erson, or Hawthorne, 
or Holmes, or Lowell, or any one of the books that have 
come to us to stay as an abiding heritage, would we not 
feel like blessing his teacher? To give the teacher 
credit would be almost our first instinct. Then what 
shall be our feeling toward the teacher if the book shall 
prove to be Dare-Devil Dick of the Roaring Gulch, or 
the Antics of the Man in the Moon, or the Seared 
Heart? ‘We would pity the neglected boy or girl who 
was exposed to such an ordeal. But what shall be our 
feelings towards his natural guardians, his or her 
parents and his or her teachers? To say the least, the 
vision would not call forth eulogy. Right here is an 
opportunity for a great reform in educational methods. 
Some localities are rising to the occasion, and are getting 
wholesome books used. But those localities are stil! 
very few ; the majority of public schools are attending 
to arithmetic, grammar, geography, etc., and are letting 
literature take care of itself. The play of Hamlet 
becomes of little interest with Hamlet left out ; and the 
play of education becomes of little value, if not a posi- 
tive evil, with the element of hterature left out. 





USEFUL AND POPULAR NUMBERS OF 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 











THE MOST PERFECT .OF PENS. 


$¥UST PUBLISHED: 





THE PLEMENTS OF PLANE 








favorite Pen with Professors of 


No. I. 


ornamental Pen Work. 
F., and 427, 
for general use. 

Nos. 60I 
33 
Pen). 


Nos. 849 and 983, 


superfine points. 
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FOR EXTRA FINE AND LADIES’ WRITING. 


No. 303. THE VICTORIA PEN. The celebrated original 
Extra Fine Pen, and the most widely used. 


No. 170. LADIES’ PEN. Designed especially for Ladies’ use. 


No. 604 E. F. The Original Double Elastic Pen. A 
Penmanship. 
Business Colleges, and largely imitated. 


PRINCIPALITY PEN. As fine as No. 308, but will 
make a thicker down stroke. Excellent in Flourishing and other 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 
Nos. 303, 351 (JosgpH GILLoTT’s School Pen), 404, 604 E. 


FOR FINE AND ORDINARY WRITING. 
No. 404. Now and for many years the best and most popular Pen 


390 (a favorite Pen in Boston and New England), 
2, 392, 878 (Long Shoulder Falcon), 9O8 (the original 
Falcon), 172 (Quill point, will never scratch), 418 (Silvered 


FOR BROAD WRITING. 
Nos. 294, 389, 353, 885 (Turee Pointed Pen), Stub Points 


FOR FINE DRAWING AND SUPERFINE CARD WRITING. 


No. 659. THE CELEBRATED CROWQUILL, recom- 
mended by JOHN RUSKIN in his work on drawing. 


No. 290. LITHOGRAPHIC AND DRAWING PEN, 


No. 20). MAPPING, DRAWING AND ENGRAVING 


Be sure to ask your dealer for GILLOTT’S, and be 
sure to see that GILLOTT’S NAME and 
NUMBER are on the Pen. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


Largely used in 
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SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By PROF. E, A. BOWSER. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 





12mo. 








A “TEAL .j. Rook OF [Vj ECHANICS 








—FOR— 


COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
By PROF. T. W. WRIGHT, 


Cloth. 82.50. 








D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


PUBLISH 
VOLUME XIV OF THEIR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


Epitep By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D., 


United States Commissioner of Education. 


Pest ARC: 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


By ROGER DE GUIMPS. 


Authorized translation from the second French edition, by J. RUSSELL, B. A., Assis- 


tant Master in University College, Lonion. 


H. Quick, M. A. 


With an Introduction by Rev. R. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“The name of ‘ Pestalozzi’ is forever dear to the hearts of all men. For he is the first teacher 


to announce convincingly the doctrine that all peo 


ple should be educated—that, in fact, education 


is the one gift to give to all whether rich or poor. . . 





PREVIOUSLY ISSUED IN THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 





—_—— 


Vou. I.—The Philosophy of Education. 
By JOHANN KARL FRIEDRICH ROSENKRANZ. 
Price $1.50. 

Vow. IL—A History of Education. By 
Prof. F. V. N. PAINTER. Price, $1.50. 

Vou. Ifl.—The Rise and Early Constitu- 
tionof Universities, with 4 SURVEY OF 
MEDL&VAL EpucatTion. By S. 8. LACRIE, 
LL.D. Price, $1.50. 

Vou. IV.—The Ventilation and Warm- 
ing of School B By GILBERT 
B. Morrison. Price, 75 cents. 

Vou. V.—The Education of Man. By 
FRIEDRICH FREBEL. Price, $1.50. 

Vou. VI.—Elementary Psychology and 
Education. By Dr. J. BALDwIN. Price, 
$1.50. 

Vou. VIIl.—The Senses and the Will. By 


Vou. VIII.—Memory. By Davip Kay, F. R. 
G.8. Price, 1.50. 


Vou. [X.—The Development of the In- 
tellect. By W. Preyer. Part Il.of Tae 
MIND OF THE CHILD. Price $1.50. 

Vou. X._How to Study Geography. 
By Francis W. PARKER. Price, $1.50. 


Vow. Xl.—Education in the United 
States: A History from the Earliest 
Settlements. Sy Ricnarp A. Boons. 
Price, $1.50. 


Vou. XII. European Schools: or, What 
I Saw in the Schools of Germany, 
France, Austria, and Switzerland. 
By L. R. Kcemm. Price, $2.00, 


Vou. XIIl.—Practical Hints for the 





W. Preyer. Part I of Tne MIND OF THE 


Teachers of Public Schools. By 
CuILp. Price, $1.50. 


GEORGE HOWLAND. Price, $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 








WEBSTER'S [JNABRIDGED. 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT. 














For the Family, School, or Professional Library. 


. Has been for over twenty years Standard Authority 
.. — Gov't Printing ce and U. 8S. Supreme 
urt. 


It is Highly Recommended by 38 State Superintenud- 
ents of Schools and the leading College Presidents. 

Nearly all the School Books published in this country are 
based upon Webster, as attested by the leading School 
Book Publishers. 

3.000 more Words and nearly 2,000 more En- 
gravings than any other American Dictionary. 





CAUTION !! 


SO-CALLED “ Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary” is being offered to the public 
at a very low price. The body of the book, from A to Z, is a cheap reprint, 
page for page, of the edition of 1847, which was, in its day, a valuable book, 

but in the progress of language, for over FoRTY YEARS, has been completely super- 
seded. It is now reproduced, broken type, errors and all, by photo-lithograph 
process, is printed on cheap paper and flimsily bound. It is advertised to be the 
substantial equivalent of ‘‘ an eight to twelve dollar book,” while in fact it is a literal 
copy of a book which in its day was sold for about $5.00, and that book was 
much superior in paper, print, and binding to this imitation, and was then the best 
dictionary of the time instead of an antiquated one. A brief comparison, page by 
page, between the reprint and the latest and enlarged edition, will show the great 
supesiority of the latter. These reprints are as out of date as a last year's almanac. 
No honorable dealer will allow the buyer of such to suppose that he is getting the 
Webster which to-day is accepted as the Standard and THe Best,—every copy of 
which bears our imprint as given below. 
(a If persons who have been induced to purchase the ‘“‘ Ancient Edition” by 
pf misrepresentations will advise us of the facts, we will undertake to see that the 
seller is punished as he deserves. 


GET THE BEST. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Come, and take choice of all my library, And so beguile thy sorrow.—Titus Andronicus, Act IV. Se. L 
A GREAT NATIONAL WORE. . 
I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 

library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that every private individual will purchase 


LIBRAR it for his own library, if he has to cut off for a time his 


purchase of other literature. 
Greencast ie, INp., 


Very respectfully, W.T. Haxrrs, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. * 
March 16, 1889. 
The best aggregate ex- 


Camerince, January 25, 1889. 
The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
. : and the editorial work has been admirably done. 
pression of what the Ameri- 
can mind has produced in the two hundred 
and eighty years of its activity. 


oun Fisxe. 
espectfully, Jouw Crark Ripratu. AMERIGAN 


J 
By E.C. Stecman 
E.M.Hutchinson 
Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages 
with portraits sent to any address. To Teachers who wish to earn from 
$s! te $400 a month during vacation, we qreremiee to make ap 
acceptable proposition. We do not desire applications from parties 


unw to devote time and study to the work. LI I ERA Y URE 


CHAS, L. WEBSTER 4&4 CO., pustisnens, 3 East 14Tn St., N.Y 
a 


D E LMON }C°* Are Known the World Over. 
; So is Mr. Filippini, the manager of their famous 





Wasnincton, December 20, 1889. 





restaurant at 341 Broadway, New York. We want agents 
in all parts of the U. S. for his book, “ THE TABLE,’ the most reli- 
able book on culinary art ever issued, and the only book ever endorsed by Chas. C. 
Delmonico. It contains the simplest as well as the most elaborate recipes, SALES 
ENORMOUS. Commission liberal. Send for circulars and specimen recipes. 
Oil Cloth (Kitchen Edition) - - - - $2.50. 


$229.00 Worth of Books for $3.00 
A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN HUMOR, 


From WASHINGTON IRVING to BILL Nye. Compiled and edited by MARK TWAIN, 
Assisted by several eminent literary men. 





Large octavo of over 700 pages. 209 inimitable illustrations by E. W. Kemace. 56 authors quoted, 
and a carefully prepared biography of each auther. Nearly selections. A double index of both 
authors and subjects. 


American humor is acknowledged to be the best in the world, and this book contains the cream 
of it, from Washington Irving to Bill Nye. 


$229.00 is the ted in this book, which we 
sell for $3.06. the cheapest you could buy separately articles quo’ n k, 


A MINE OF FUN AND A SURE CURE FOR THE BLUES. 
Bound in Siik Cloth, Black and Gold Stamped, $3.00. 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT. 


This is Mark Twain’s best and most original book. “A keen and powerful 
satire on English nobility and royalty.” A thoroughly American work. Iilus- 
trated by 300 fine drawings by Dan Beard. 


ACCENTS WANTED 

to whom exclusive control of territory will be given. 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 

, to be given away as prizes to agents. Cloth, extra, - $3.00. — 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East 14th St., New York. 
















_ “T advise all parents to have their boys and girls taught 
short-hand writing and type-writing. <A stenographer 
who can type-write his notes would be safer from poverty 
than a great Greek scholar.,—CHARLES READE, on 
“ THE COMING: MAN.” 


REMINGTON 
CTANDARD TYPEWRITER. 














For Fifteen Years the Standard, and 
to-day the most perfect development of the 
writing-machine, embodying the latest and 
highest achievements of inventive and me- 
chanical skill. We add to the Remington 
every improvement that study and cap- 
ital can secure. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


NEW YORK. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher wil! find material here to supplement the usual 
ciass work, If rightly used it will greatly increwse the general 
fateiligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








WHAT ONE BOY THINKS. 





A stitch is always dropping in the everlasting knitting ; 
And the need‘es that I’ve threaded, no, you couldn’t 
count to-day ; 
And I've hunted for the glasses till I thought my head 
was splicting, 
When there upon her forehead as calm as clocks they 
lay. 


I’ve read to her till I was hoarse, the Psalms and the 
Epistles, 
When the other boys were burring tar-barrels down 
the street ; 
And I’ve stayed and learned my verses whem’I heard 
their willow whistles, 
And I've stayed and said my chapter with fire in both 
my feet. ; 


And I’ve had to walk beside her when she went to even- 
ing meeting, 
When I wanted t» be racing, to be kicking, to be off ; 
And I’ve waited while she gave the folks a word or two 
of greeting, 
First on one foot and the other and ’most strangled 
with a cough. 


You can talk of ‘‘ Young America,” I say, “ till you are 
scarlet, 
It’s Old America that has the inside of the track !” 


Then she raps me with her thimble and culls me a young 
varlet, 


And then she looks so wo-begone I have to take it Up starts the baby, because he will sing to it— 


. back. 


But! 
pocket— 


There never was a pocket that was half so big and Terror of sisters —to tease them quite prone is he ; 





There always is a peppermint or a penny in her Up stairs and down stairs, a very cyclone is he ; 


And she lets the candle in my room burn ’way down to 
the socket, 
While she stews and putters round about till I am 
sound asleep. 


There’s always somebody at home when every one is scat- 
tering ; 
She spreads the jam upon your bread in a way to make 
you grow ; 
She always takes a felluw’s side when everyone is batter- 


ing; 
And when I tear my jacket I know just where to go! 


And when I’ve been in swimming after father’s said I 
shouldn’t, 
And mother has her slipper off according to the rule ; 
It sounds as sweet as silver, the voice that says, “I 
wouldn't ; 
The boy that won’t go swimming such a day would be 
a fool!” : 


Sometimes there’s something in her voice as if she gave 
a blessing, 
And I look at her a moment and I keep still.as a 
mouse— 
And who she is by this time there is no need of guessing; 
For there's nothing like a grandmother to have about 
the house ! --The Independent. 


} ee oo 


DOES ANY ONE KNOW HIM? 





Out of the street, after ringing a bell or two, 

Into the louse, with a rush or a yell or two, 

Kitcl.enward, lured by a savory smell or two— 
Dinner inspires him with joy! 

Off go i.is hat, with a dexterous fling to it ; 

Off goes the cat, with a mischievous string to it ; 


Any one know such a boy ? 


Deep into mischief whenever alone is he ; 





Grandmother shudders—with shouts he will frighten 
her, 

Though quite as often his fond kisses brighten her ; 

Then, by sweet coaxing, of goodies he’ll lighten her— 
Any one know such a boy? 


Wild with his comrades as any Comanche is ; 
Rough as a steer on a far Western ranch he is ; 
Surely of mischief the root and the branch he is ; 
Yet there’s pure gold in alloy. 
Tender and true at the heart’s core, though small he is; 
Brave and chivalric, whatever befall, he is ; 
Mother’s own torment and blessing through all he is— 


Any one know such a boy? 
—GEO. COOPER. 





SOM’ DAY. 

Oh, tell me when does Someday come, 
That wonderful bright day, 

Where all the best times are put off, 
And pleasures hid away ! 

I know the rest of all the days 
Just as they read and run : 

Can say and spell them week by week, 
And count them one by one. 


They bring me, now and then, fine things, 
Gay toys, and jolly play ; 

But never, never such fine things 
As are kept hid away 

In that great wonder-land, that lies 
Forever out of sight, 

Which I can never, never find 
By any day or nigbt. 


But some time, ah] I’m very sure, 
When I grow big and tall, 

I'll find the way to that Someday, 
And, hidden there, find all 

The treasures I have wanted so, 
And missed from day to day— 

The treasures they have always said 
That I should have Someday. 

















deep— | Doing his best to annoy. —St. Nicholas. 
THOROUGHLY THE WARCHAL & SMITH PIANO (0. 
ae hg PRACTICAL. PIANOS, $150 TO $1500. ORGANS, $35 TO $500. 
Business CHART, ws" 
ae TO TEACH IT, ONLY 


Of use in everyday life. 


For 4th and succeeding 
grades. 























REQUIRES THE 
TIME USUALLY DE- 
VOTED TO THE 
WRITING LESSON. 


SALESMEN, 


Make more money sell- 
ing our Chart and Chart 
Rack, than anything 
else on the market. 
WW EX WZ :2? 


Because it is somethi-g new, and has more good, 











“for 


It is our No. 0, 7} Octaves, 48 inches high, 59 inches long. Catalogue Price, $450. 


common sense, practical talking and selling points, 
than anything in the school supply line on the market. 
ij neins the authors, inventors, and manufacturers, 
j we are able to furnish our goods at a reasonavle figuie 
and at the same time pay our salesmen good commis- 
sions. Good salesmen wanted in unoccupied terr.tory. 
Address at once with stamp, 


FILAR & HARVEY, 


NWew Castie, Ind. 





Thoroughly First-Class ax» Guaranteed for Six Years. 


In Fancy Watnut or Mahogany Finish, $205. 
We will send this Piano on approval, and Fate trying it in 


0 | " . ¥ . 7 your own home, you do not want it, send it back, and we 
tif 


bt oF ad freight both ways. We send with the Piano, a beau- 
y 
Instruction BOOK. 


embroidered COVER, a silk plush sTooL, and a large 
More than 50,000 of Our Pianos are now in use. 
° 77. 
ESTABLISHED 1859 car UZ FREE. INCORPORATED 18 


THe MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO CO., 


235 East 2ist Street, ° NEW YORK. 
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NEW AND FAVORITE JT EXT-BOOKS. 





Holmes: 
NEW READERS. 


Grading careful. Lessons exceptionally 
attractive and instructive. Unequaled in 
beauty of typography and illustrations, ex- 
cellence of binding, and lowness of price. 


Maury 
GEOGRAPHIES. 


Elementary and Manual. Widely used. 
Favorites every where. The Physical is the 
most popular and teachable book of its class. 
All are every way abreast of the times. 


‘VENABLE’ 
NEW ARITHMETICS, 


| Two books. Elementarycourse bright and 
practical. Best modernmethods. Examples 
of great number, variety, and excellence 
|skilfully graded and classified. 





({|LDERSLEEVE'S 
LATIN SERIES. 


To begin Latin well, Gildersleeve’s Primer 
is the best book; and for making bright and 
thorough scholars Gilders!ieeve’s Grammar 


CLARENDON 
DICTIONARY. 


Compact, comprehensive, exact in defini- 
tions, plain in indication of pronunciation, 
clear in typography. Has high rank as an 


K NOFLACH'S 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED, 
SPANISH SIMPLIFIED. 


Concise, lucid and eminently practical 
hand-books. Complete courses in German 
and in Spanish, preparing for reading, busi- 



















authority. Cheapest as well as best. ness or travel. 


AND OTHER VALUABLE AND POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Send for our Descriptive Catalogue, and for special | Correspondence invited. Communications from teachers and school 
terms for introduction. officers will receive prompt attention. 


is unrivaled. 


























—ADDRESS—— 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


66 & 68 Duane Street, New. York. 
DELEGATES ATTENDING . 
THE NATIONAL FF DUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION (CONVENTION, 


AT ST. PAUL, MINN. FULY, 7189o, | 


Should avail themselves of the favorable opportunity to visit the many Pleasure and Health Resorts | 
tributary to the ' 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL ROAD. 


The Lake Region of Minnesota, the Red River Valley and Devil's Lake of North Dakota, The Mountains 
of Montana, the Famous Yellowstone National Park, Puget Sound, Pacific Coast and Alaska. No other line 
from St. Paul reaches these many points of interest, and the Northern Pacific Rail Road is THE ONLY LINE 
running a 
































ll a alll ll Mle + 


Dairy VESTIBULED TRAIN SERVICE, 


consisting of Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars and Furnished Tourist Sleeping Cars, to 
all prominent points West AND NortHwest of St. Paul. Low Excursion Rates will be in effect, and 


SPECIAL PARTIES WiLL BE FORMED TO ViSIT THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, DURING THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSSOCIATION CONVENT.ON. 


—— 





For illustrated books, maps, pamphlets, or any information desired, address 


CHARLES S. FEE, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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OUR TIMES. 


TMPORTANT Events, DISCOVERIES, Etc. 





QUESTIONS ON JUNE EVENTS. 

These questions may be used for reviewing the events of the 
month as given in THE JOURNAL. 

1. What was the result of the telegraphic conference ? 

2. How does the United States propose to protect its 
rights in Behring sea ? 

8. Describe the fall of aerolites in Iowa. 

4. Give an account of the storm in the Ohio valley. 

5. Narrate the experiences of steamships with icebergs. 

6. What is the cause of the Newfoundland fishery dis- 
pute ? 

7. What reforms do the Cretans ask for ? 

8. What about the tariff bill in congress ? 

9. Tell about the census. What is the object of it ? 
When was the tirst one taken in the United States ? 

19, Why is it feared that cholera may reach this coun- 
try ? 

11. What are the prospects for political union in Central 
America ? 

12. Describe the latest plot of the Nihilists. 

13. Give f .cts about the famine in the Soudan. 

14. Tell about Southampton’s (L. I.) 250th anniversary. 

15. What improvements are being made on the Congo 
river ? 

16. What benefit will come from the survey of the gulf 
of St. Lawrence ? 


MARKING OUT THEIR AFRICAN POSSESSIONS. 


England and Germany have made an agreement in refer- 
ence to African territory. The line between the posses- 
sions of the two nations stretches from the mouth of the 
Bokura, on the west shore of Lake Nyassa, to the mouth of 
the Kilambo, on the south shore of Lake Tanganyika, 
Northward Germany retains the region as far as the Congo 
state, and along the first degree of south latitude, the 
boundary diverging around the western shore of the 
Nyanza to include the mountain Mfumbiro, in the British 
sphere, in order to make the frontierecoincide as nearly as 
possible with the region covered by Stanley’s treaties. 

German subjects and goods will be free and exempt from 
transit dues between Lake Nyassa and the Congo state, 
and English goods and subjects will be equally exempt 
between Lake Tanganyika and the British sphere. In all 
East African territories equal rights of settling and trad- 
ing are conferred on subjects of the two powers. 





June 29, 1890. 





Germany cedes Witu, the islands of Manda and Patta 
and Somali, comprising a coast line of over two hundred 
miles, to England. Germany consents that England shall 
assume an exclusive protectorate in the sultanate of Zan- 
zibar, including the islaads of Zanzibarand Pemba. Eng- 
land, considering Heligolang useless since she lost Han- 
over, will cede it to Germany, subject to the consent of 
parliament. 





THE MARQUIS TSENG. 

China lost her wisest statesman in the recent death of 
Marquis Tseng. He was the only Chinese official who 
could carry on conversation and diplomatic correspond- 
ence in the English language without the aid of an inter- 
preter. .In no act did Marquis Tseng ever compromise his 
character as a high-souled, upright, generous man, He 
frequently showed his friendship toward Christian mis- 
sionaries, and cordially welcomed foreigners to his home- 
After serving eight years as minister to England, he was* 
made one of the ministers of the foreign office at Peking. 
Here his steps toward progress were strongly opposed by 
the eight other ministers. He desired te take steps to 
diminish the importation and cultivation of the opium 
drug. He favored railroads and many other modern im- 
provements. But in these excellent schemes he was 
thwarted. 

His family invited all the foreigners in Peking to attend 
the funeral (or rather memorial gathering), the first invi- 
tation of the kind ever issued. Gifts to the spirit of the 
departed were piled up high on either side of the court. 
Paper houses, temples, carts, mules, and everything neces- 
sary for the marquis’ use in the future world had been 
burned in the street, while his sons were prostrating them- 
selves in prayer. The family could not escape the atmos- 
phere of heathenism. 


' 





A “TEST ” SUIT AGAINST TRUSTS. 

A suit has been brought against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany under the statutes of Ohio, on the ground that the | 
company has forfeited its charter by surrendering its cor- 
porate powers to the Standard Oil Trust. The case, in- 
volves the question whether or not trusts have a right by 
law to exist, and hence is of great importance. It is cer- 





tainly appropriate that the prosecution of this gigantic | 
combination should be begun in the state in which the 


original company was formed. The contest, of course, 


be legally dissolved, the dangerous principle which it rep. 
resents will gain a foothold which no power can dispute, 
and which will dictate prices, destroy competition, and 
prove injurious in many other ways te the people at large. 





ALIEN OWNERS OF LAND. 

A decided sentiment is developing against foreigners 
owning large tracts of land in the United States. This is 
shown by the passage by the Farmers’ Alliance of South 
Dakota of a resolution, demanding the passage of laws by 
both the state and federal governments, prohibiting any 
further alien ownership of lands, and also by the fact that 
a bill on this subject has been introduced into congress. 
That some action is needed is shown by the fact that the 
English nobility aloné own tracts that would make a state 
two-thirds as large as New York. The immediate dangers, 
if great, are not so great as those of the future. These 
landlords can compel votes ; can force unwise legislation : 
in short, can do a great deal more than unsympathetic 
aliens ought to be allowed to do. 





STANLEY AND THE ConGao STATE.—Henry M. Stanley has 
been appointed, by King Leopold, governor of the Congo 
state. Mr. Stanley will assume the duties of the office in 
1891. Tell about Stanley. What is the size and import- 
ance of the Congo state ? 


ANOTHER CANAL PROJECT.—Herr Krupp, the celebrated 
cannon founder, of Essen, proposes the construction of a 
canal connecting the Danube with the Adriatic. What 
countries would be most benefited by such a canal ? 





WAR IN MACEDONIA.—A conflict took place at Pristina, 
Macedonia, between Servians and Arnauts. Forty Ser- 
vians were killed, and two hundred were made prisoners 
by the Arnauts. 





STEAMSHIP COMPANIES CoMBINE.—Almost all the steam- 
ship lines of Brazil have combined into one company, 
known as the Brazilian Lloyds. The capital is about 
$20,000,000. What is the object of such combinations ? 


THE ART OF PRINTING.—The four hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the invention of the art of printing was cel- 
ebrated in Mayence. There was an exhibition of specimens 
of the art fcom the days of Gutenburg down to the present 
time. On June %, the natal day of Gutenburg, the Guten- 


will be bitter and prolonged. The vast resources of the | bur, : 

: g Platz and the monument erected to him were bril- 
standard Oil Trast will be used to evade or thwart an at- | ji,ntiy illuminated. What do we owe to the art of print- 
tack which, if successful in Ohio, will be renewed in other ing? 


localities. And yet unless this most powerful of trusts can 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 446.] 
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INDISPENSABLE IN 
PHTHISIS, FNEUMONIA 
AND 
ACUTE BRONCHITIS. 
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SOOTHES IRRITABLE, 
ULCERATED, AND CANCEROUS 
CONDITIONS OF THE 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 
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ORIGINAL AND ONLY PREPARATION OF RAW FOOD IN THE WORLD. 





A Most Wonverrut NuTRiENT AND PESTORATIVE. 








The vital principles of Beef concentrated. 
tained by irritable stomachs that reject all other foods. 


A highly condensed Raw Food Extract. 


Acceptable to the most delicate taste and smell. 
It assimilates more readily than any other food known to the medical profession. 


Re- 
BovInINE, 


under the microscope, shows the blood corpuscles in their normal condition strongly marked, while in other foods or extracts this vital important 


element is destroyed by the heat in cooking. 


BOVININE is especially adapted to the needs of school teachers whose exhaustive labors render them peculiarly liable to nervous dis- 


orders, 


Creates New and Vitalized Blood Faster than any other Preparation. 


It sustains the strength by its physiological stimulation, and supplies the system with the nutrition it demands. 


Builds up the System after Severe Sickness. 


Soo:hes and Akeviates Extreme Sensitiveness of the Digestive Organs. 


NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS AND CHILDREN THRIVE SURPRISINGLY BY ITS USE 


WILL PERMANENTLY CURE NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 





“During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, Gen. Grant, was Bovinine and Milk; and it was the use of 
this incomparable food alone that enabled him to finish the second volume of his personal memoirs.” 


October 1, 1885. 


FRED. D. GRANT. 


Carefully prepared from the Formula of the late James P. Bush, by the J. P. Bush Manufacturing Co., 44 Third Avenue, Chicago, III. 





Put up in 8 and 12 Ounce Sizes, at 60 Cents and $1.00 per Bottle. 


Twelve Ounces Contain the Strength of Ten Pounds of Meat. 
FOR' SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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What Causes 
| Pimples ? 


Clogging of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum. The plug 
of sebum in the centre of the 
pimple is called a blackhead 
or comedone. 


What Cures 
Pimples? 


The only really successful 
treatment for pimples, black- 
heads and all facial blem- 
ishes is the Cutitcura Soap. 


Cuticura Soap 


For Bad Complexions, with pimply, blotchy, oily skin and black- 
heads, Red Rough Hands with chaps, painful finger ends and shape. 
less nails and simple Humors of Infancy and Childhood is infallible. 








A marvelous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, CuricurA Soap is simply incompar- 
able as a Skin Purifying Soap, unequaled for the Toilet and without a rival for the 
Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfumed, it produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, and softest hands and prevents inflammation and clogging of the 
pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfigurations, while it 
admits of no comparison with the best of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. For the prevention of freckles, tan and 
sunburn, red, rough and oily skin and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the com- 
plexion it is without a peer. Ina word it purifies, beautifies and preserves the skin as 
no other soap does, and hence its sale is greater than the combined sales of all other skin 
soaps. Sold throughout the civilized world. Price, 25 cents. 


PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





Teachers 24 Mothers and all having the care of children and youth should see that 
the first appearance of Facial Blemishes and simple and hereditary 
Humors and Disease of the Skin and Scalp with loss of Hair, receive prompt and proper 
treatment, thus preventing years of mental (by reason of personal disfigurement) as well as 
physical suffering. CuTICURA REMEDIEs are absolutely pure and the only infallible skin 
cures, blood purifiers and humor remedies. ‘ 
{#" Send for ‘*‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 64 pages. 300 Diseases. 50 IIlus- 
trations. A rare work of great value to all interested in a CLEAR AND HEALTHY SKIN. 


LOW-PRICED 


TYPEWRITERS. 

















DOES WORK EQUAL TO THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE MACHINES. 


SPEEDY! PRACTICAL! DURABLE! 


No instruction is needed for its use, and speed is 
easily attained by little practice. 


WORLD WRITES 11 
rvpewaimer SD I  cuaacrars 


POPE MFG. CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


‘ 


CHICACO. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Complete in its Equipment. Thorough and Comprehensive in its Course of Study. 





Ts taught in all its departments, 
INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL, including 
Pianoforte, Organ, Violin and a)) Or- 
chestral and Band Instruments, Voice Culture and Singing, Har- 
mony, Th and Orchestration, Church Music, Oratorio and 
Chorns Practice, and Art Conducting. Also the Tuning and 
Repairing of Pianos and Organs. which affords lucrative employ- 
u ment for ladies and gentlemen after one or two years’ study. All 
nder the very best teacher s, in classes or in private. 
Opportunities are afforded for talented s‘udents to appear in public, sometimes with 
orchestral accompaniment. Graduates are in cons'ant demand for important tions. 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS.—Drawing end Painting from Casts and from Nature, in Crayon, 
poten = and Oil Colors; Portraiture and China Decorations, with some of the best artists in the 
ntry. 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, AND COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND FORENSIC ART: Embracing a course in 
Elocution, Forensic Oratory, Dramatic Art, Lyric Action ; Teachers’ Course and Special Course. 
, GENERAL LITERATURE AND LANGUAGES —Latin, English, German, French, Italian and 
Spanish with the best native and foreign professors. 
THE CONSERVATORY HOME 


Is located in the heart of Bost: feasediy the Musical, Literary and Artistic Center of Amer. 
ica The beautiful Park in feonk. ond the broad streets surrounding it make it both heaithful and 
delightful. It is splendidly equipped, and furnishes Home A dations for over four hundred 
lady students, and Class A dations for many more lady and gentlemen students. Students 
received ay (itustrated Celendar free. 

TUITION, $5 TO $30 PER TERM OF TEN WEEKS. BOARD AND ROOM-RENT, WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
STEAM HEAT, ELEVATORS, ETC., $5.00 TO $7.50 PER WEEK. 








INCORPORATED 1884, 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


‘BOYNTON’ 
HOT 





— 





FOR WARMING HOUSES, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


These Heaters have been pronounced by scientific experts to be the most 
effective, economical, and of the best mechanical coustruc- 
tion of any on the market. 
Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated BOYNTON FURNACES, RANGES, ETC. 





. Perta Ampoy, N. J., April 22, 1800. 
Tue Boynton FURNACE Co. 

Gentlemen :—The Boynton Hot Water Heater of your manufacture placed in Public Schoo! No. 2, 
of this city, has proved to bean efficient heater, the temperature being even in all the rooms and the 
heat being so mild ahd agreeable, that we cheerfully say your heater leaves little to be desired. 

ALFRED ZELLER, } qo P Udi 
; J. BULKELEY, < mmittee m Buildings, 
HARRY FOLEY,  } Board of Education. 


Office of C. H. ALLEN, (Successor to C. T. Allen & Co.) Bulb Grvuwer to the Trade only. 
FLORAL Park, (L. 1.) N. ¥., Apri) 5, 1800. 
THE BoynTON FURNACE Co. 


Gentlemen :— The Boynton Hot Water Heater placed in my green house last Autumn has given 
perfect satisfact using very little coal for the amount of surface heated. 

We have been able to place our hands on the smoke stack two feet from the boik r wher the 
pipes in the green bouse were too hot to touch, showing from this that economy of fuei is one of the 
many points in favor of your boilers for green house use. eB. Alum 


Office of LEONARD K. SMITH & Co., Foreign and Domestic Woolens, No. 52 C inal Street. 
New York, April 5, 1800. 
Tue BornTow FURNACE Co. 

Gentlemen :—I{t affords me much pleasure to testify to the efficiency and simplicity of the Boyn- 
ton Hot Water Heating Apparatus of your manutacture placed in my house last Fall. My house is 
situated in a very exp position on the bank of the Hudson River at Yonkers, N. Y., and under 
the oid style of beating I could not keep the house warm. During the past winter we have had no 
trouble to keep comfortable. I cheerfully recommend the Boynton Hot Water Heating Ap tus. 

Yours very truly, HENRY ALBRO SMITH. 


New Yorks, April 24, 1800. 
The Hon. J. B. Haskin says in rd to heating his apartment houses, by two No. ll Boynton 
Hot W ater Heaters connected with % radiators containing 5900 ft. of radiation, to heat fourteen 
apartments at 132d Street and 7th Avenue: “ It is the finest hot water heating plant that | have 
ever seen and am well pleased with the operation.” 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
207 & 209 Water St., New York. 47 & 49 Dearborn St., Chicago, IU. 








E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, BOSTON. 


Send for Pamphiet “ Recent Advances in the Heating of Schools,” 





| 
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GEN. GORD-N’s STATUE.—A statue of the famous “ hero 
of the Soudan” was recently unveiled in Chatham, Eng. 
He is represented as seated on the back of a dromedary, 
and wearing his official dress as governor-general of the 
Egyptian province. For what was Gen. Gordon noted ? 

IMPROVEMENTS IN PALESTINE.—Work on the long con- 
templated railway between Jaffa and Jerusalem has at 
last been begun. The improvement of the harbor of Jaffa, 
which in unfavorable weather is.often inaccessible, is also 
in serious contemplation. What is the old mode of travel- 
ing in the East ? 





SHAD IN THE CONNECTICUT.—The United States fish 
commission has just placed five million young shad in the 
Connecticut river. Fur the past fc ur years the state coin- 
mission has placed hundreds of thousands of shad in this 
river, but they all left it forthe Thames. Realizing that , 
they could not launch a sufficient number of young fish at 
a time, the state c »umissioa cilled to thair aid the United 
States commision. 





EMIGRATION TO CUBA.—The Spanish government pub- 
lishes a decree stating that foreigners emigrating to the 
island of Cuba, as colonists or field workers may introduce 
in‘o the island without paymeut of any tariff duties their 
baggage, implements and tools; also two head of cattle, 
horses or mules, and four head of small live stock, such as 
sheep, goats, or pigs. Woaat is the purpose of this decree ? 
What sort of immigrants are not valuable to a country ? 





Tue WorRLpD’s FAtR.—The managers of the fair decided 
to hold it in Lake park. The city of Chicago will welcome 
any plan that will settle the question of the rights of vari- 
ous persons to ownership of the land. 

FRANCE GREETS BRAZIL.—President Carnot received 
Senhor Itajuba, the Brazilian minister to France. The 
latter expressed profound satisfaction at the resumption of 
official relations with France, which were interrupted in 
cunsequence of the pacific change of institutions in Brazil. 
What sort of governments have these countries? What 
were they formerly ? Why the change ? 





THE CHOLERA.—The cholera epidemic is decreasing at 
Pueblo de Rugat, and Montichelvo in Spain. The minister 
of agriculture of Ontario, has issued instructions for the 
observance of the strictest quarantine regulations on the 





coasts. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 


A MopERN Crusez.—J. J. Francis, of Hong Kong, wil! 
be “‘monarch of all;he surveys,” like Robinson Crusoe, 
when he arrives at. the island of Balambagan, which lies 
about ten miles off the extreme northern point of Borneo. 
It is about fifty miles in circumference, and has no inhab- 
itants, nor any traceof any. The northern half is well 
suited to pasturing cattle or cocoanut planting. On the 
other side is a dense jungle of large trees. The shore is 
fringed with mangroves. The hills have plenty of lime- 
stone and the valleys are suitable for coffee planting. Wild 
cattleareabundant. The island was conveyed to Mr. Fran- 
cis during a brief visit he made to Borneo last year. 

ALASKA’s INDUSTRIES.—Popular interest in Alaska is 
growing, in proportion to the development of its mines, 
fisheries, and other industries. Vast deposits of coal have 
been found in the Kenai peninsula and other places. It is 
thought that the coal banks will exceed in value those of 
Newfoundland and the Atlantic coast. The priucipal pro- 
ductions now are fish, oil, ivory, bone, furs, gold, and sil- 
ver. With the development of the industries is coming a 
great improvement in the condition of the native popula- 
tion. 





NEW YORK’s TELEPHONES.—New York City has about 
9,000 telephone subscribers aad about 150 public telephone 
offices. A new switchboard costing $400,000 has just been 
put ia thecentral office in Cortlandt street. Long distance 
communication by telephone is easy. It is a common thing 
for a customer to say: “I can talk more easiJy to Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, and the New England cities than I can 
between points on Manhattanisland.” It isnow a common 
thing for communication to be had hourly between the 
New York office of great factories and the managers of the 
factories at distant points. The actual cost of telephone 
service to the subscriber at the rates now charged is 


cheaper than postage. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF THE Moon.—During his recent 
expedition Mr. Stanley visited the mountains of the Moon 
or the Ruwenzori mountains in which the western brunch 
of the Upper White Nile has its source. The scenery 
afforded by these mountains, as one passes by their base 
is most splendid. Deep valleys of an intense darkness run 
up from the forest beneath. A distinguishing feature of 
the range is the clear and well-defined character of the 





hill tops. Almost invariably on the southern side these 
are of a conical shape, with extremely steep slopes, 
Though the streams start from almost the summit, 
they have very little fall, comparatively, as their channels 
appear to be cut right into the heart of the mountains. [p 
some places the ravines down which these streams flow are 
6,000 or 7,000 feet deep. The height of the highest point of 
the range is about 17,000 feet, with about 2,000 feet above 
the snow line. 





THE ORGAN.—Some of the greatest and best pipe organs 
in the world are bmlt in New York. Riga, in Russia 
claims the largest organ in the world, and so does Sydney, 
Australia. America has one of the greatest organs in the 
world. This is the instrument recently put into the Chi- 
cago auditorium. It has 109 speaking stops added to 4s 
mechauical stops for combining various sets of pipes, mak- 
ing dynamic effects, etc. These stops involve the sounding 
of 7,124 pipes and 69 bells. Very often an organ will have 
3,000 pipes, from those not more than an inch long to those 
thirty-two feet long. The glittering row of pipes in front 
of an organ are frequently not used, but are put there for 
ornamental effect. An electrical attachment has been per- 
fected by which an organist in one part of a church is able 
to play two creans, the one whose keys he touches and 
‘another in a distant part of the »uilding. 

SAVANNAH.—The city was first settled in the beginning 
of the last century by Oglethorpe, who, like William Penn 
was able to live in peace with the 'ndians; here Wesley 
and Whitfield preached ; after which this was a scene of 
conflict in the war of the Revolution ; here Pulaski fought 
and fell; vnd then, with the great state to which it 
belonged, it was finally rescued from British power by the 
skill of the Northern General Greene. The city has neither 
a background of mountains nor a foreground of sea. The 
inhabitants look from a high bluff upon a river. Savannah 
is laid out very much like Philadelphia, with the streets 
running at right angles, though they are much broader 
and lined with trees. Few cities have so many beautiful 
houses. It has a large number of open squares, each 
of which is surrounded by handsome residences. 


a 
> 





THE Most POPULAR THROUGH TRAIN IN THE WORLD.—The 
most popular through passenger train in the world is the No. 5 
on the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. It leaves 
New York for the West at 6.00 P.M., daily, and consists of trom 
twelve to sixteen magniticent Wagner Vestibule Sleeping-Cars, 
‘p addition to day coaches, dining, baggage, mail, and exoress car. 





THE CHILDREN’S 


HDUCA TION 


Must come to a sudden end if the father dies penniless. The only way to make it sure is a 


LIFE OR ENDOWMENT POLICY 


a 


THE TRAVELERS 


BEST.IN THE 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





NON-FORFEITABLE AND WORLD-WIDE 


NO OTHERS AS LIBERAL COST AS LITTLE MONEY, 
NO OTHERS AS CHEAP GIVE AS MUCH FOR THE MONEY. 


Assets, $11,528,000. Surplus, $2,365,000. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 





JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Secretary. 


MARKET 


Pays Policy-holders over $1,500,000 a Year. 
RODNEY DENNIS Secretary, 
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PLATINUM. 


CERMAN AND 
BOHEMIAN 
CLASSWARE. 


SAXONY, 
ROYAL GERLIN 
AND 
Royal Meissen 
PORCELAIN. 


CHEM. PURE 
ACIDS. 


EFIMER & 














SPECIALTIES 


HEATING APPARATUS, 
BALANCES, WEIGHTS. 











ZEISS’ FAMOUS 
MICROSCOPES, ETC. 


COLLECTIONS OF 
METALS, 
MINERALS, 

ROCKS, 
FOSSILS, 
CRYSTALS, 

CRYSTAL MODELS, 

ETC. 


——— | 





AMEND, NEW YORK. 


205-211 THIRD AVENU 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


* CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. * 


CHEMICALS, METALS AND MINERALS. 





.wese Maps secured a Silver Medal, the highest award allowed 
for Maps, at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 
Series of Educational Maps, 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED FR USE IN SCHOOLS, AND ENDORSED 
BY THE LEADING EDUCATURS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Most Complete, Handsome and Substantial School Maps ever Published. 


These Maps are distinruished by several new and useful features, being beautifully boid in 
outline, free from unimportant names, and so distinct that no difficulty is experienced in reading 
any name. They show the latest geographical discoveries and political changes in every part of the 
world. They are handsomely and artistically colored, so that the political boundaries can be readily 
distinguished at a distance. The names of towns are ved in clear, bold t and are also 











SSE 


me a a ‘ « | 


THE MAPS ARE OIL COLORED AND FINI3HED, AND MOUNTED ON HEAVY CLOTH, WITH 
ROLLERS. 


They are designed to be used ia connection with any text-book on geography. No 
“key” is required. Any mapsold separately. Any map can be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid. 


Size. Price. 
Western Hemiswhere.............---.. -.. ceeeesceeeeeereee cencees 41x58 inches, $5.00 
Eastern Hemisphere. ...........--..- sees cetececesees ceeseestery 41x58 5.00 
Te velo. of. ad sccnescsccneses babent hatadieaameet 41x52 “ 5.00 
il Be aie) | bb cetennwedede i wee 5.90 
United States, Canada and Mexico kel: cole aibileps ebdie®) sggenbunnaner we 5.00 
Europe ..... SREGEGUISGuLA ovks' sce duee ge¥ wel estos sesduses enoweee asa |” 5.00 
tat. | isnot Ec hcsenatned. we ph a a ee “e 5.00 
a et rer eee, oS oe, ee As oe aobinwende wcomene 41z52 “ 5.00 


PRICES IN SETS. 


Common School Set (Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, Canada, 
United States and Mexico, Europe)... -..-  -- see -eeee seen ceneeeeeeeeee $18.00 
Complete Set of Eight Maps ...............--..0. ceecceeeeeeeeeeeeee ceeeeeecee eee 30.00 


For Sale by all isdn S School Supply Houses. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.. Publishers. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 








@uk trip to Boston was perfectly delight. 
7 ful, and I want you to be sure to take 
the PruvipENcCE Linz when you come to 
visit us. We came on their new boat Con- 
necticut. Itisa mammoth steamer, fur- 
nished thrcughout with consummate taste 
and elegence The Magnificent saloon, 
made light as day by innumerable electric 
lights, is like an immense parlor. 

When we went to suppr I was very 
much pleased to find that we did not have 
to go-down in the hold. as the dining saloon 
is on the main deck, and Henry said that 
the Connecticut and Massachusetts were 
the only steamers on the Sound that had 
this very desirable feature. After supper 
we sat on the back deck and listened to the orchestra play until] 
9:30, when we walked up and down in the moonlight. Retiring 
to our very pleasant stat- room we awoke the next morning in Prov- 
idence, when an hour's ride on the cars brought us to Boston, after 
one of the pleasantest trips [ever took. Tell Jennie to go by the 
St-nington L'ne when she gces to Narragansett Pier or Watch Hill 
this Summer, es that is the on!y direct Sound route. The steamers 
are first-class, and they run free parlor reclining-chair cars between 
Stonington, Narragansett Pier and Boston. For reaching the 
White Mountains the Providence Line is the most direct and corb- 
fortable way, express trains running direct from the steamer’s 
wharf. Send to P. O. Box 3011, N. Y. City, for Excursion Rate 
Book. 





; cS) 
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For all points between New York and New England these lines 


are first-class. 


PROVIDENCE 285 STONINGTON STEAMSHIP CO. 


J. W. MILLER, President, New York. 
W. B. BABOOCK, Asst. Gen’! Pass’r Agt., New York. 


0. H. BRIGGS, Gen'l. Pass’r Agt. Providence, B.I. 
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Trae OLDEST 


School Furnishing Housein New England. 


Carries the LARGEST and Most Complete Stock of Kindergarten and Primary Supplies, 
ALSO 
Maps, Charts, Globes, Paper, Pencils, sect Crayons, st Compeosttion-Books and in fact 




















a = Att APPARATUS NEEDED 
Real Stone Slate seennetdhalieiniidien 
FROM THE Sole Agt's. tor How England 
HE 
FRANKLIN QUARRY, STANDARD MANIKIN. 
pate a Price $15 00 Agents Wanted. 
BLACKBOARDS. 


It never wears out and 
never needs repair. 





We give special attention to 
[Blackboard repairing in allits 
branches. Send forestimates 
on either New or Old Black- 
board work. 


THE 
ACME 
ADJUSTABLE f= 
SLATE} 


COVER. 















SAMPLE 
SENT ON 
RECEIPT 
OF iOcts. 


CHEAPEST and BEST SLATE COVER MADE. 
Buy Plain Frame Slates and the ‘‘ Acme Cover,”’ 
and you get a Noiseless Slate, which is Cheaper and will 








With store expenses less than mest other houses pay for rent 
alone, with facilities for manufacturing and obtaining goods un- 
by any houseinthe United Ststes, with forty years’ 
experience in educational work, and twenty-five of those years 
devoted entirely to supplying the needs of schools in this country 
and abroad, I ought to be able to make it for the INTEREST of 
every one who reads this Advertisement, to CALLand EXAMINE 
my stock,—occupying seven floors and a basement,—or at least to 
open correspondence, and obtain the special prices that I may be 
able to offer. Correspondence and orders solicited. 


J. LL. HAMMETT, 
GENERAL SCHOOL PUBLISHER 


AND 
BLACKBOARD MANUFACTURER, 














= Wear Longer than any other Noiseless Slate. 





24 Cornhiill, 








BOSTON, MASS. 








—_ 


GOLDTHWAITE’S 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXCHANGE 


WM. M. GOLDTHWAITE, Proprietor, 


107 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Only and Original Headquarters in 
the United States for Everything in 
the Geographical Line, oreign 
and Domestic. 





OF MOUNTING. 


ATLASES OF ALL KINDS, MAPS, PLANI- 
SPHERES, STAR MAPS, ASTRONOM- 
ICAL APPARATUS, POCKET GUIDES, 
PLANS, CITY VIEWS, ETC. 


School Geographies a Specialty. 


Teachers and Schools will do well to patronize our establish- 
ment where everything in the Geographical Line can be secured at 
moderate prices. Our Globes of the World are the latest, substan- 
tiaily mounted, and very attractive. The above beautiful 12-inch 
style, mounted in nickeled-brass, wood base, with copy of Goldth- 
waite’s Manual, only $7.50. Formerly $12.00. 





Same Ball, Mounted in Wire Stand Only, - $5.00 
-Inch Size, Semi-Meridian, Wood Base, - - 5.00 
ire Stand, ° m 3.75 
6-Inch Semi- ’Meridian, Wood Base, - - 3.75 
Plain Stand, - . . 1.50 
Wire Stand, - - - - . - 25 


CHEAPEST AND MOST ACCURATELY MADE. 





We carry the Largest Line of Globes, Maps, etc., in the 


World. Relief Globes and Maps, etc. 





Correspondence Solicited. Address as above. . 





Carpenter “Reliable” Organs 


ALL commercial transactions 
must necessarily have Conrl- 
DENCE as a basis before business 
of any volume can be accom. 
plished. Nowhere is the would- 
be buyer quite so much in the 
dark as in the purchase of an or- 
gan, since 99 persons out of 100 
are not able to tell the genuinely 
good instrument from the irre- 
deemably bad. We are Manv- 
facturers of long standing and 


have always built strictly High 
Grade Organs, every instrument 
being warranted for a period 
of eight (8) years from date of 
manufacture. We will ship you 
an Organ on ten (10) days test 
trial, prepaying all freights to 
your nearest railway station, and including book (216 pages) and 
stool, with the understanding that if the instrument does not 
prove to be exactly as represented, at the expiration of that time 
you may ship it back to us without expense, Write for illus- 
trated catalogue and Circular No.1, the latter showing several 
elegant new styles just added. Full particulars regarding prices 
and terms on application. Address the Manufacturers, 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
Regarding our responsibility, we refer to publishers of this paper. 





“DUCHESS,” STYLE No. 50. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The Boynton Furnace Co., 207 & 209 Water 
street, have secured one of the largest hot water 
hea’ contracts in ths country. The building 
is the Berkeley School, Forty-tourth street, near 
Fifth avenue, New York City, Messrs. Lamb & 
Rich, architects. The amount of space to be 
heated is 400,000 cubic feet for which four of 
Boynton’s largest size hot water heaters will be 
used. The ting and ventilating system for this 
school was planned by this company, and not- 
withstanding the fact that there were other prom- 
inent bidders tor this work, some at lower figures, 
the committee of experts awarded the contract to 
the Boynton Furnace Co., in view of its superior 
heating and ventilating qualities. The system of 
heating 1 be direct and direct-indirect radia- 
tion, and the ventilation will be by a system of 
ventilating flues connecting from each room to a 
main shaft in the top story of the building, and 
attached to a large 48 inch Blackman fan, which 
will be run by electri-motor power. By this sys- 
tem it is proposed to change the air of the school 
and class rooms three times each hour, and in the 
other rooms twice per hour. There will be used 
in the above system 3000 sq. ft. of direct coil radi- 
ation and sq. ft. of direct-indirect radiation 
fed by the four boilers which will beso connected 
that in mild winter weather a fire in one or more 
heaters will secure a perfect circulation through- 
out the entire system. The pure air for direct- 
indirect iators will be taken from the floor 
level on each story. The direct radiation will be 
set in the armory and drill-rooms and the direct- 
indirect in main building. The following letter 
received from the board of education, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J.. may be of interest to our readers: 
“Tne Boynton Hot Water Heater, of your manu 
facture, p in public school No. 2 of this city, 
has proved to be an efficient heater, the tempera- 
ture being even in all of the rooms and the heat 
being so mild and agreeable, that we cheerfully 
say that your heater leaves littie to be desired.” 
Signed by all of the members of the board. 


What teacher can fail to be concerned in the 
goods of one of the oldest schooi furnishin 
houses in New England, which carries « large an 
most complete stock of kindergarten and pri- 
mary supplies? Wereter to Mr. J. L. Hammett, 
general school publisher and blackboard manu- 
facturer, of 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mas*., who gives 
special attention to blackboard repairing ; manu- 
factures the tamous Acme Adjustable Slate 
Cover, and other valuable school supplies. 








If you wish to study electrical sciex°e in your 
s*hool, you do wisely to provide yourselt 
with the Hand and Power Dynamo Electric 
Machinery, for clggs illustration in colleges and 
schc ols. ese machines were specially di 
for the use of professors, students, and individ- 
uals who wish to study the science of electricity 
and its application to light power, etc., being 
much cleaner, cheaper, and occupies less space 
than batteries, and is always ready for instant 
use. Manufactured by F. E. Averill, Pulaski, 
N.Y 


“ A stitch in time saves nine,” and scissors come 
in handy for school use. If you want a good pair 
send to Warren H, Lamson, Bridgeport, Conn, 
Liberal discount is made and circular sent free. 





THE BIG-FOUR ROUTE 


—ToO- | 
ST. PAUL. | 
FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


National Educational Association 


—-AT— 


ST. PAUL, MINN., | 
July 4thto11th, 1899 


THE 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
RAIL-WAY 


Will make special, low round-trip excur- 
sion rates, giving such limits on tickets as 
will permit passengers to avail themselves 
of the low rates which will be offered for 
side trips from St. Paul to all points of in- 
terest in the North and Northwest. To 
the recreation seeking tourist, no portion 
of the country offers so many and varied 
attractions at this time as the Lake Re- 
gions of Wisconsin and Minnesota, with 
their wild, rugged scenery, dense forests, 
multitude of lakes, mineral springs and 
elegant hotels. For many years the 


BIG FOUR R°UTE 


has been known as the popular line to the 
Northwest and the 


“FINEST THALYS IN AMERICA” 


are now run daily between 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis 20d Chicago. 
equipped with private compartment buffet | 
sleeping cars, standard Wagner palace| 
sleeping cars, reclining chair cars, and| 
elegant parlor and café dining cars, 
lighted by gas and vestibuled from end to 
end, affording all the privacy, comforts 
and convenience of home life, together 
with the luxurious surroundings of a first 
class hotel. 





All trains of the Big Four Route 
make direct connection at Chicago 


with through trains for St. Paul, 


Before making arrangements for a trip 


| to the Northwest, call on the nearestagent 
| of the Big Four Route or address, 


H. M. BRONSON, 


Asst. General Pass. Agent, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


OSCAR G. MURRAY, 


Trajjic Manager, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


J. E. REEVES, 


Gen’l Southern Agent, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


D. B. MARTIN, 


General Pass. Agent. 


Schools that desire first-class wall maps wil! do 
well to examine Messrs, Rand, McNally & Co.'s 
series of educational maps, espemally designed 
and engraved for use in schools, and endorsed by 
the leading educators of the United States. These 
maps are distinguished by several new and useful 
features, being beautifully bold in outline, free 
from unimportant names, and so distinct that no 
difficulty is experienced in reading any name 
They show the latest geograpmmcal discoveries 
and political changes in every part of the world. 
They are handsomely and artistically colored, so 
that the political boundaries can be readily diw- 
tinguished at a distance. The namesof towns are 
engraved in clear, bold type, and are also indi 


cated by large black dots, so that the series car, | 


if preferred, be used for outline maps. The 
lengths of the principal rivers and th: altitudes 
of the highest 
maps. 


The trip to Boston as now accomplished via the 
Providence Line bas many special advantages 
and attractions, largely due to the untiring en- 
terprise and genial! -pirit of the popular assis’ art 
general passenger arent, Mr. W. R. Babcock, 
whose liberal and accommodating policy has won 
this line many fnends. The beauty ot the new 
boats is the occasion of continual remarks by the 
delighted patrons. The new boat Connecticut is 
a mammoth steamer, furnished throughout with 
consummate taste and elegance. The magnifi- 
cent saloon, made light as day by innumerable 
electric lights, is like an immense parlor, the din- 
ing saloon 1s on the main deck. xe Connecticut 
and Massachusetts are the only steamers on the 
Sound that have this very desirable feature. 


School boards and all others who are interested 
m school furniture, will do well to visit or write 
tothe National School Am Co., of Chi- 
cago, who are manufacturers and umporters of 
school furniture and common school apparatus 
of all kinds. They make Kendall's )unar telluric 
globe, anatomical models, physical, chemical, op- 


mountains are engraved on the | 


tical, and meteorological apparatus, chemicals 
and re-agents, educational lantern views, offive 
desks, book cases, etc. 


All commercial transactions must necessari 
have confidence as a basis before business of any 
volume can be accomplished. Nowhere is the 
would-be buyer quite so much in the dark as in 
the purchase of an organ, since 9? persons out of 
100 are not able to tell the ge | good justru- 
ment from the irredeemably bad. The E. P. Car- 
enter Company, of Brattleboro, Vt., are manu- 
Recturers of long standing and have always built 
strictly high grade organs, every instrument be- 
ing warranted fora period of eight years from 
date of manufacture. 


What can be more attractive than a bright and 
brilliant complexion mask? The question with 
thousands ot ladies who are not thus fortunately 
pee is, ““ How may we acquire a clear complex 
on?” Have you investigated Madame Rowley’s 
Toilet Mask or face glove? It is a natural beau- 
tifier for bleaching and preserving the skin, and 
removing complexional imperfections. Hun- 
dreds of dollars uselessly expended for cosmetics, 
lotions, and like preparations, may be saved by 
those who possess it. Ladies in every section of 
the country are using the mask with gratifying 
results. It is safe, simple, cleanly, and effective, 
for beautifying purposes, and never injures the 
most delicate skin. 





Teachers and school boards are always ready to 
buy any school device so thoroughly practical as 
Ealar’s Standard Business Chart and Rack, con- 
taining practical lessons of use in everyday life. 
Salesmen make money selling this chart rack, be- 
cause it is something new, and has so many good, 

|} common-sense, practical talking and selling 
points. Itis made by Eilar & Harvey, New Cas- 
tle, Ind. 


It is worse than nonsense to buy a cheap article 
with which to damage more valuable property. 
Scouring soap is at best only a trifling expense, 
but a poor and cheap article is likely to do con- 
| siderable damage to fine marble or other pro 
perty. For many years Sapolio bas stood as one 
of the finest and best artic es of this kind in the 
world, and, although it costs a trifle more than 
inferior scourers, its durability makes it outlast 
two cakes of cheap makes. It 1s, therefore cheap 
in the end. Any grocer will supply it at reason- 
able price. Its efiects are truly magical. From 
its application, tly-specks disappear, tin pans shine 
hke the sun, oil cloths look fresh and bright, rusty 
tools are soon redeemed, woodwork assumes a 
new appearance, and every department of the 
| house becomes rejuvenated. 





| If you would keep your flesh during this hot 

| weather, do not neglect the proper means to that 

j}end. Scott's Egulsion of pure Cod Liver Oil and 
Hypophosphites is said to be almost as palatable 
as milk, and a remarkable flesh-producer. The 
oll is so disguised that a delicate stomach can 
take it without repugnance. Persons gain rap 
idly while taking it. Scott's Emulsion is acknowl 
edged by numerous physicians in the United 
States and many foreign countmes, to be a fine 
preparation of its class, for the relief of consump 
tion, scrofula, papers debility, wasting diseases 
of children, and chronic coughs. 





THE MUTUAL LIF 











[NSURANCE (COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 











RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
THE LARGEST, BEST AND MOST POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 








Assets January 1st, 1890, - 
New Business in 1889, - 


Annual Income 





$136,401,328.02 


151,602,483.37 
31,11 9,019.62 


Purely Mutual. No Stockholders. 


NO OTHER COMPANY HAS SHOWN RESULTS SO PROFITABLE AND GRATIFYING TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 
Its Policies are the Most Liberal and Desirable Issued. 


It has Paid Policy-Holders since Organization, 














$287,681,948.20 


THE TWENTY YEAR DISTRIBUTION POLICY ISSUED BY THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IS A MODEL CONTRACT. 


THE COMPANY'S POLICIES ARE NOW HELD BY 182,310 MEMBERS. 
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JUST READY. ENTIRELY NEW. 


THE 


STANDARD MANIKIN 
OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


For Schools, Families, Students and Doctors. 
CONTAINS NEARLY ioo DIFFERENT PLATES. 


FULL FORM SHOWN—EVERY ORGAN IN PROPER POSITION—BEAUTIFULLY 
COLORED TRUE TO NATURE—SEPARATE MANIKINS OF IMPOR- 
TANT ORGANS—EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ILLUSTRATED— 

ALSO OF CIGARETTE SMOKING, 


. ONE HALF LIFE SIZE. 


Yin Now and Novel Folding Arrangement, 


PR en, Most Compact of Its Kind. 
pusuisnep By 1 ¥ + ; Folds to 19x19 Inches. 
le i 


EL KELLOGG OV el A/G, : — 
rover -orace. a? Naa Mounted on Heavy Binders’ Board. 
: Brass Hinges to Movable Parts. 
Flaps of Durable Cloth. 


Elegant Cloth Binding, 
Handsome Silver Lettering. 























Neat, Cloth Bound Manual 
With Each Chart, Containing 
Full Directions for Teachers, 


Best of all it is 


LOW IN PRICE, 


being about half the price of White’s and 
one third the price of Yaggy’s, Smith’s or 
other Manikins. 


FIRST-CLASS 
ACENTS WANTED 


to take the exclusive control of territory. 
Liberal terms. We are the sole manufac- 
turers of this superb Manikin. With the ‘‘Man Wonderful” Manikin every need of any 
1thool is fully met. Write promptly for full descriptive circulars and terms. 

















FIRST VIEW.—Showing Manikin of the entire 
body, one half life size. 


P . : Clint Pl .N Yerk, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, (7%; wabvash Avenue. Chicago. 


Weighs Seven Pounds. | 


JUST ISSUED. LOW IN PRICE, 


THE 


MAN VW ONDEREUL |YANIKIN 


EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT CAN SECURE IT. 








Every School, Class-Room and Family Can Possess One 


FULL FORM SHOWN—ONE-THIRD LIFE SIZE—EVERY ORGAN IN 
PROPER POSITION—LIFE SIZE VIEWS OF THE BRAIN. 





Nearly Fifty Different Plates.—Beautifully Colored True to Nature, 


Printed on carefully selected material, cloth 
backed—chosen because of its durability and 
high finish. This is a similar material to that 


; used in expensive manikins costing from | ur 
to twelvetimesas much. A MANnvat giving ; 
full description of every organ of the body, and 
suggestions for use, accompanies each manikin, 

ch part is numbered on maznikin to corres. 
pond with the Manual. 


A Brief Description of this 
Splendid Publication. 


On the Manikin, when opened, may be seen 
the complete Muscular system; not only the 
exterior muscles, but also the interior muscles, 
Here is shown how one set of muscles overlays 
another, and the course of the great arteries 
How to place on bandage to prevent flow of 
blood in casean artery is cut, is fully illustrated 








These muscles can be removed, and the lungs 
within their bony frame, the location of heart, 
liver, stomach, diaphragm, intestines, and 
bladder are shown, 

Then removing the bony frame from the front 
of the lungs, we get a complete view of th 
circulation, the heart, exterior and intcrior, 
the trachea, bronchial tubes, the lobes of the 


lungs and all parts, as the stomach, the pan- 
creas and spleen behind the same, the smal! 
intestines, the liver and gall bladder, the 
- yen system, the diaphragm and kidneys 
these in turn may be removed one at a time. 

In the head is shown the brain, the cerebrum 
and cerebellum, the nerves leading to the 
nostrils, and teeth. 

Both the ar.erial and venous systems ot 1! 
circulation of the blood are clearly shown and 
can be traced throughout the whole 
When all the different parts of the bod) 
shown and turned to one side, a perfect lus 
tration of a complete skeleton is seer All 
parts are fully described by the manual ac- 
companying the book. 


ITS LOW PRICE. 


How can we offer it at so low a price and 
make such liberal premium offers, you 

= We answer, because we have issued many 

thousan d copies—a huge edition, reducing the cost very much. We propose to give our subscribers and 

friends the benefit of the low price. rice, oniy $5.00, delivered free to any address, securely 














packed. 
FIRST CLASS ACENTS WANTED. 
The ‘‘ Man Wonderful ” Manikin is the best selling publication for agents now before 
the public. Its interest to all classes, its compactness, durability, and low price commend 
it instantly. We offer liberal terms and full protection to agents who mean business. 


| Here is a steady business, year in and year out, for hundreds of live, energetic teachers 
' No house to house canvassing required. Full particulars and terms »n application 
Give experience, etc., when you write. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, \23 Clinton Place, New York 


(185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





A first rate Manikin is now-a-days considered the most important piece of school apparatus. 


Thousands of schools havr 





purchased the expensive Manikins now on the market. 


Thousands have not bought because of their high price. Our 





“STANDARD” and “MAN WONDERFUL” are specially made for school use, and the prices are low. 


Write for furthe 





particulars. 





TO TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES. 





Many teachers on our list have already secured places for Sep- 
tember, 1890, through our means. There will be vacancies occurring 
in all grades of work as late as October first. If you are looking 
forward to a better position, why not write full particulars about 
yourself in a careful, neat letter, stating age, experience, prepara- 
tion, kind of work you prefer and can do best. Send a small 
photograph and copies of your testimonials and stamps for reply. 
Your letter will be carefully answered and you will be told just 
what chances there are for a position. There may be something on 
the books that you can secure at once. 

Capable teachers are always welcome. There are agencies and 
there are teachers, and school boards who apply to this Bureau 
know that we believe in advanced methods and have progressive 
ideas. 

Our EpvcaTIONAL BUREAU is a confidential exchange between 
school boards and teachers; and letters and facts will be carefully 
guarded. Our Bureau is new in a different way from other Bureaus, 
We can guarantee satisfaction toeach member, 1t may pay you 
fo write at once to 


H, Ss. KELLOGG, Manager, 


TO PRINCIPALS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The experimental stage of the rightly conducted TEAcHErs' 
AGENCY or BuREAU has long passed. Its value is widely recognize, 
not only in theory, but it is the constant practice of the best schools, 
both public and private to come at once to an agency, where a 
teacher is wanted, and take the choice of a Jarge number of quali 
fied teachers. This has led many people into the business whio 
have no capital properly to place the teachers on their books before 
schools, and little judgment of character and ability of candidates. 

The N. Y. Educational Bureau was established two years ago. 
by E. L. Kellogg & Co., Educational Publishers, of New York and 
Chicago, a firm having facilities far above any other, through 
their publications, for coming into contact with teachers and 
school officers. With such facilites, and conducted with vigor by 
Me. HERBERT S. KELLOGG, it has, even in this short time, met with 
great success. 

Private Schools often have considerable difficulty in securing just 
the teacher wanted. We have so many registered with us, from 
every “og of the country, that we are seldom at a loss to send 
promptly. Special teachers of Writing, Drawing, Music, Art, Lan- 
guages, etc., are constantly ready for positions. 

If you desire a teacher, please write us the requirements, salary, 
etc., and we will put you on the track of a very few of the best 
teachers available. We have handsome and convenient rooms [or 
appointed meetings. There is no charge whatever to those desi 








ing teachers, 


29 Clinton Place, New York, 
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Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City Railway. 


4 [Teachers and friends of education expecting to attend the 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


National Educational Association, 


AT ST. PAUL, MINN, JULY 8 to 11, 1899, 


will find it to their advantage to proceed from Chicago via this 
bea Popular Route. It offers unsurpassed facilities; and a combina- 
“1 tion of Speed, Comfort and Safety makes it a most desirable line of 
geen travel. It has new and luxurious equipment, consisting of elegant 
§ Day Coaches and splendid 


VESTIBULED COMPARTMENT SLEEPING CARS, 

“ perfectly ventilated, besides an unexcelled Dining-Car Service. 
Its track is smooth, its road-bed solid, its grades easy, and it traverses the very garden spot of the world. 
See that your tickets read via the 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL & KANSAS CITY RAILWAY. 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED By 











is 























R. S. HAIR, C. A. BALDWIN, W. R. BUSENBARK, 
: General Eastern Passenger Agent, New England Passenger Agent, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
_ 343 Broadway, New York, 196 Washington St., Boston, Mass. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
FOR THERE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
—OF THE— 


National Educational Association. 


AT ST. PAUL, MINN., JULY 4th TO 1lIth, 1890. 
—THE 


‘Missouri Pacific Railway, 


WILL: MAKE A ONE-HALF RATE, 


OR ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP, 


PLUS INITIATION FEE OF 82.00, 


FROM ALL POINTS ON THE SYSTEM INCLUDING 
[RON [MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


APPLY TO YOUR NEAREST TICKET AGENT. 














~ 


H. CGC. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Book DEPARTMENT. 


A ScHooL ALGEBRA. By G. A. Wentworth, Professor 
of Mathematics in Philips Exeter Academy. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

The name of Wentworth is a familiar and an honored 
one in many a school-room, and is a sufficient recom- 
mendation for this school algebra. This book was writ- 
ten for high schools and academies, and is a thorough 
and practical treatment cf the science so far as the ele- 
mentary principles are concerned. The problems, be- 
sides being carefully graded, are varied and interesting, 
and not too difficult to discourage the beginner. Es- 
pecial attention is called to the introductory chapter 
which is simple and practical, and makes an easy transi- 
tion from the use of figures to those of letters to repre- 
sent numbers. The meaning of negative quantities is 
fully explained, and the laws that regulate the combina- 
tions of different arithmetical numbers are shown to 
apply to algebraic numbers. Among the subjects 
treated in the concluding chapters are progressions, pro- 
perties of series, binominal theorem, and logarithms. 





THE BLEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. With 
Numerous Exercises. By Edward A. Bowser, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics and Engineering in Rutgers 
College. 393 pp. New York: D. VanNostrand & Co. 
Some may raise the question why it is necessary to 

have a new geometry when there are so many already in 

the field, and when the subjects treated in all of them is 
substantially the same. In this geometry the author 


has aimed to combine the excellencies of Euclid with| P 


those of the best modern writers. The arrangement of 
the propositions of the great Greek geometer has been 
improved and the demonstrations made clear and con- 
cise, in order to effect the objects of the study : (1) to 
teach geometric truths ; (2) to discipline and invigorate 
the mind, to train it to habits of clear and consecutive 
thinking. One valuable point we might notice is, that 
in each proposition is a distinct statement—of what is 
given, of what is required, and of the proof. Problems 
have been prepared that will require original work by 
the student, the author rightly holding that the student 
will gain more power by working out one original dem- 
onstration than by learning several that have been pre- 
pared by others. 


LuNGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By William 8. 
Beard, F. R.G.S. New York and London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 56 pp. 60 cents. 


Great care has been taken in this algebra to graduate 
the exercises from the first pages, dealing with signs and 
symbols, onward. Every rule is dealt with in easy steps, 
and problems with symbolical expressions are introduced 
in the earliest chapters. Another noticeable feature is 
the early introduction of equations. Explanations and 
definitions have been made as concise as possible, and 
theoretical demonstrations entirely omitted, as it was 
felt that teachers would prefer to supplement a book for 

oung pupils with oral explanations and blackboard il- 
ustrations. The book is simple, clear, compact, and 
well arranged, and will answer the purpose admirably 
of helping the pupil to get an insight into the rudiments 
of this important science. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY. 
erick Sparks, B. A. New York and London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 184 pp. 80 cents, 


A book like this written by a successful teacher of 
long experience, can scarcely fail to have many things 
in it that are valuable. This trigonometry covers the 
whole of the subject as far as the end of the “‘ Solution 
of Triangles,” and contains geometrical and analytical 
proofs of the usual propositions treated in a way compre- 
hensible to the beginner. Special stress has been laid on 
the most practiced branch of the subject, viz., the solu- 
tion of triangles and the measurement of heights and 
distances, both with and without the use of tables. The 
large number of problems in the book will give the stu- 
_— apd of practice in applying the principles he has 

earned, 


By the Rev. Fred- 


A Son oF IssacHaR. A Romance of the Days of Messias. 
By Eldridge S. Brooks. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth, 12mo., 293 pp. $1.25. 

This story, by the author of “ Historic Boys,” “ His- 
toric Girls,” and ‘‘Chivalric Days,” is another to be 
added to the list of historical novels. Like the famous 
‘*Ben Hur,” the scene is laid in the Holy Land, and in 
the time of Christ. The plot is ever. more daring than 
that of any other book of the kind. The ‘Son of Issa- 
cher ” is the widow of Nain’s son, raised from the dead 
by Christ. The heroine is the daughter of Jairus, also 
raised from the dead. Some of the other characters are 
the Christ himself, one of the wise men, Herod the 
Tetrarch, Judas Iscariot, and Pontius Pilate. Cheliel, 
the hero, is a vacillating youth, proud of his lineage, 
who begins to follow Christ in the hope of personal pre- 
ferment. But at last he comes out nobly, and the halt- 
ing, wavering Cheliel becomes Stephen, the disciple of 
the Lord. The scene before the council where he is 
called to answer the charge of blasphemy, is a familiar 
one. In reply to the question of the judge, ‘‘ Are these 
things so?” tke prisoner, so soon to be the first martyr, 
turns on his accusers. And there in the raging, surging 
crowd, without one friendly face near, he lifts up his 


eyes and tells the vision that is sent to him: ‘ Behold ! | 


I see the heavens onened, and the Son of Man standing 
on the right hand of God.” At this the maddened 


accusers drag him over the Kedron bridge, and the wit- | 





nesses lay their clothes at the feet of a ‘“‘ young man 
named Saul.” The book is well worth reading as a 
story, and it teaches a noble lesson, that of conflict with 
self, and final victory. 


HaRMONY IN Pralse. Compiled and Edited by Mills 
Whittlesey and A. F. Jamieson. Quarto. Cloth. 109 
pp. $1.05. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Tn this book of 109 pages are included many of the 
gems of sacred song. Usually four hymns are grouped 
around a tune in the middle of the page. The hymns 
are on different subjects, for morning, evening, prayer, 
and praise, and they are devotional, but not doc- 
trinal. The music has been arranged so that young 
voices cannot be strained by too high a pitch. Besides 
the transposition, some of the selections have been 
slightly changed. Several of the tunes are new and 
were written expressly for the work. There seems to be 
no good reason for changing the names of tunes as in 
the case of ‘* Geer,” which is called Elim, and in a few 
more instances. An index of first lines is added, also an 
alphabetical and a metrical index of tunes. The volume 
is attractively bound, and the type is large and clear. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Justin H. McCarthy, 
M. P. In Two Volumes. VolI. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Franklin Square. 659 pp. 


No epoch of history furnishes a more impressive lesson 
than that of the French revolution. That wild outbreak 
of popular passion, born of centuries of oppression, can- 
not be too closely studied, and therefore every book that 
tends to throw light on those years when men seem to 
have lost their reason is welcome. The French revolu- 
tion furnished a grand subject for Carlyle, and it is an 
especially fascinating one for the historian who likes to 
aint the intensely dramatic and the deeply tragic. It 
is unnecessary to enumerate Mr, McCarthy’s qualities as 
a writer, as they are wellknown. It is sufficient to say 
that whatever he puts his hand to is well done. He has 
given usa complete and graphic picture of the times of 
King Louis, Marie Antoinette, Lafayette, Mirabeau, 
Robespierre, Desmoulins, and other actors in those stir- 
ring and bloody scenes. One of the most interesting 
chapters is that on ‘‘ The apostle of affliction,” in which 
is traced the influence of Rousseau’s writings in shaping 
the political destiny of his country. The portrait of 
Marie Antoinette is accurately drawn, and makes her 
not quite as good as some would paint her or quite as 
bad as her enemies would make her. Those who wish 
to get an idea of the peculiar temper and genius of the 
French people, to study thoroughly that violent social 
and political upheaval, to understand the causes that led 
to this upheaval, should read this book. 


HELPS FOR UNGRADED ScHOOLS. A Manual for the 
Use of Educational Material. Springfield: Milton 
Bradley Co. 107 pp. 


This book is certainly in the highest sense what its 
name implies, as any one will find by inspecting its 
varied contents. It iseminently practical, and hence is 
destined to have a wide circulation among teachers who 
are looking for assistance in their work. It only claims 
to be a compilation, but it has been made with unusu- 
ally good judgment and a thorough knowledge of the 
needs of the lower schools. Many things—such as cook- 
ing, sewing, etc.—that might have been included as a 
part of manual training have been left out, as they are 
not the most essential branches to be taken in hand, 
during school hours, by the average pupil in an ungraded 
school. Among the subjects treated are, language 
work, the beginning of form study, clay modeling, 
devices for teaching form, the teaching of color, stick 
laying, cardboard sewing, paper weaving, paper folding, 

aper cutting, drawing and drawing implements, num- 

r work, etc. The book is fully illustrated. 


REPORTS, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MADISON, WIS., REPORT FOR 1889-90. 

W. H. Beach, superintendent. 

The superintendent thinks that thorough work in the common 
branches should be insisted on as the essential of a good practical 
education. It has been the aim not to crowd pupils in those parts 
of arithmetic that reqmre much exercise of the reasoning tacul- 
ties. In geography more attention is given to outlines, physical 
features, and general principles, and less to comparatively unim- 
portant details. In teaching language tbe purpose is to have the 
pupils acquire the habit ot using correct English. Books were 
turnished free to primary grades during the year, and transferred 
— school to another as supplementary reading matter was 
needed. 


REPORT OF THE Five Points House oF INDUSTRY, 155 Worth 
street, New York. Wm. F. Barnard, superintendent. 

This institution has been in cxistence thirty-six years, and it is 
impossible to compute the good it has accomplished during that 
time. The past year was one of substantial fruit, as regards the 
results attained by the teaching and the drill of the children. 
The institution is still) an important factor in ane the problem 
how to benefit and elevate the poor of the city. The managers 
have been in the habit of inviting any child of the neighborhood 
who does not attend elsewhere to come to the school. Habits of 
neatness and order are incuicated that have a very — 
effect on the homes from which these children come. It has been 
impossible to do as much as was desired in the way of manual 
training »s those under instruction change so constantly that very 
few stay long enough to get the whole benefit. The most success- 
ful work has been in the type-room, where many boys have been 
fitted to go into printing offices and earn $4 a week at first. The 
carpentering class is under the guidance of an expert teacher, and 
the cooking class is in daily session. Good work is also done in 
the sewing classes. Last year 1,003 pupils were taught and the 
average attendance was 296. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MEssRs. BRENTANO have engaged Mr. Frank Allen, formerly of 
the firms of White, Stokes & Allen and White & Allen, to take 
charge of their publishing department. 

THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., announce a novel by a new au- 
thor which is to bear the name of ** Vengeance is Mine.”’ Thomas 
Stevens’ “Scouting for Stanley in East Africa,” which tells how 
the author, as correspondent of_the New York World, found the 





explorer on his return from the Emin expedition, is in press at the 
the same house. 


T. ¥Y. CRowgewu & Co. have in preparation new hbrary edition 
of the Waverly Novels and the works ef Dickens, Thackeray, ani 
other popular authors, to be printed from large-faced type cast 
expressly for the purpose. 

HARPER & Bros. have just issued “‘ The Burnt Million,” a new 
novel by James Payn. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & Son have brought out another volume of 
“The Expositor’s Bible,” by the Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, dean 
of Armagh. Its subject is “‘ The Book of Exodus.” 


Funk & WAGNALLS have issued Volume XII. of the People's 
Bible, by Joseph Parker, D.D. 


Ginn & Co. announce “ Business Bookkeeping,” a manual «{ 
modern methods in recording business transactions. The work 
will be published in two forms, as follows: 1. Common Schoo) 
Edition, containing the portions of the complete book which are 
adapted to use in grammar and ungraded schools, ready about 
July 1; 2. Complete Edition, ready October 1. 


ScorisNER & WELFORD will soon follow up Arthur Young’: 
“Travels in France” with a new edition of the same author's 
‘“*Tour in Ireland,” which is to appear in unabridged form, with 
introduction and notes by Mr. Arthur W. Hutton, It will form 
two volumes in ** Bohn’s Standard Library.” 


THE SCRIBNERS issue Robert Louis Stevenson's popular nove), 
“ The Wrong Box,” which met with such success on its publica- 
tion last year, in their “ Yellow Paper Novel Series.” 


J. B. Lrpprncorr Co. offer one of the great dictionaries of the 
English language. Worcester’s dictionary includes a new supp): 
ment of 12,500 words, a new pronouncing biographical dictionary 
of nearly 12,000 personages; anew pronouncing gazetteer of tl; 
world, noting and locating over 20,000 places; and a table of th: 
synonyms of 5,000 words in general use. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have one book on their list that is especiai!, 
valuable to teachers, ** Lectures on Mental Faculty,” by Francis 
Warner, M.D., treating on the growth of intellectual faculty an: 
the training of it. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Educational Leafiet No. 61, of the College for the Training otf 
Teachers, New York : “* Cooking Schools,” by Prof. Thomas Egles 
ton, LL.D., Columbia College. 

“ Manual Instruction in Schouls with Special Reference to th: 
Swedish Slojd System,” a paper read before the College of Prece» 
tors, England, by Miss E. P. Hughes. 

Publications of D. C. Heath & Co., 1890. This is a handson: 
descriptive catalogue of 148 pages of the books issued by this 
widely-known firm, among them being a large proportion of edu 
cational works. Heath's Modern Language Texts is another catu 
logue containing a list of French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
text-books. . 


MAGAZINES. 


The Popular Science Monthly for July has some articles to which 
we desire especially to call the attention of teachers. M. C. Wi! 
gon has one on “ Apparatus-Making in Education ” which, though 
short, is valuable. “* A Talk About Meteorites,” by Oliver Whip- 
ple Huntington, Ph. D., is very timely in view of the recent fall ot 
these foreign bodies in Iowa. Great profit will result from a care 
ful reading of “Commercial Geography of South America,” by 
George G. Chisholm, F. R. G. 8. 

In “ Science and the African Problem in the Atlantic for July, 
N. 8. Shaler treats in a broad, liberal way, a subject in whica al! 
Americans are supposed to be more or less interested. The sketch 
of Richard Henry Lee by Frank Gaylord Cook, also touches on 
some features of Virginia’s aristocracy. “The Status of Athletics 
in American Colleges.” by Albert Bushnell Hart, will attract con- 
siderable attention. The qualities of “ Fire Horses” are describe! 
by H.C. Meriwn. Dr. Holmes’ delightful series “ Over the Tea- 
cups,” is continued. James Russell Lowell contributes a poein, 
“In a Volume of Sir Thomas Browne,” and there is another poem, 
“* Wendell Phillips,” by Wendell P. Stafford. 

Oscar Wilde contributes the complete novel, entitled “The Pi 
ture of Dorian Gray, to the July number of Lippincott’s Magazin 
Edward Heron Allen, the well-known expert in palmistry, has «0 
interesting article upon “The Cheiromancy of To-Day.” Mrs. 
Bloomfield-Moore contributes an important article on “ Keeley’s 
Contributions to Science.”” Other articles which will attract atten- 
tion are an interesting biographical sketch of Senatur John J 
Ingalls, anda paper upon “The Powers of the Air,” by Prof. 
Felix L. Oswald. 

In the July Scribner’s Bruce Price writes about ** The Suburban 
House.” E. L. Godkiv contributes an article on an interes) inz 
subject, “The Rights of the Citizen to his own Reputation.” 
prominent New Orleans physician, George Howe, is the author of 
a remarkable narrative entitled “* The Last Slave Ship.” Dutlicia 
Osborne writes an article on “ Surf Bathing” for this number that 


contains practical directions and sketches, showing how to a\ id 
the dangers of the surf and how to get the most pleasure out ©! 


it. 

Babyland isa ~~ containing pictures and stories for t! 
amusement of babies, published by the D. Lothrop Co., Boston. 
Babyhood 1s a health magazine for mothers, devoted to the care 0! 
‘efants and children, and containing besides medical advice by 
physicians, articles upon nursery management, home training 
and instruction, children’s diet, clothi: etc. Published by the 
Babyhood Publishing Co., New York. These two magazines are 
in no way related, and their objects are totally different ; but the 
similarity in their names, both of which are extensively know, 
continually lead to confusion in the minds of persons who know 
them ouly by name. ; 

One of the attractions of the July Century is an article on MK 
South of France, entitled “A Provencal Pilgrimage, by _ 
Harriet V. Preston, a close student of the life and iterature = 
that region. John Burroughs’ per is entitled “ A Tast« ot 
Kentueky Blue-grass.” Miss Viola Roseboro’s story is entitled 
“The Reign of Reason.” Joseph Jefferson has more to say abou 
the famous play “Rip Van Winkie.” He tells how he came t 
have Boucicault help him with the version that is now such a su 
cess, He also describes his experiences in So.ith America. settee 

A pleasing feature of the Chautauquan for July is a nove! ith : 
entitled “ The Golden Calf,” by Prof. Boyesen. “ Summer Healt! : 
How to Keep it,” by Dr. Felix Oswald, will be valuable to a gr t 
many ple. interested in Eugene : 
Didier's pa ron “The House of Representatives.” Jose)’ ; 
Shippen writes of “ Original Packages and Prohibition, ——— 
Everett Hale on * How to Conduct a Round Table,” and — 
Carpes on * Homestead’s for Women.” The magazine one oe 
enlacged by the addition of a new departm:nt called omaas 
Council Table.” 
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ACME _ 


ting and Pencil 
TABLETS, 


FOR 


EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 





DRESSED BOLLS 


Dolls and Dresses. _ DRAWING 





=—_—— 5. ten ae | 
These Tablets cannot fail to amuse, instruct and make the children 1 ry) ©) 

happy. They are for School use and Home Amusement. On the cover isa 3 ee: eee. 

Lithograph picture in bright colors of a Doll with Dresses, &c., which Agf % On 

can be cut and fitted ready to dress the Doil. 


No, 94. Size 4$x7} inches. Five Cents Each. 











Acme Drawing Tablets. 














We have also aline in a cheaper grade of Drawing Paper for practice if _ : 
. . me 
(RR) ~~ in Schools and sketching purposes. These are made of White and Buff DRAWING 
Wattle i i De® TABLET 
BS eeteegs Se paper in two sizes. QnRPwlAs 
Wes Ng aN No. Size. 
DY 394 4\x7 inches, White,...................0. _......... Five Cents Each. 
ot). =e Five 











395 5jx9 “ White, ................. Ten “  * 
TABLETS. 395X 53x9 “ Buff, . es Ten “ TABLETS. 


QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, 


THESIS or EXAMINATION TABLETS, 
STUDENTS’ NOTE BOOKS, 
OUR PRIDE TABLETS, 
OLD GUARD TABLETS. 


Court Irish Linen Blotter Writing Tablets. _ This Paper does 
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ee 
These Tablets contain a high grade of Linen Paper, with a fine finish, a ah ee 
suitable alike for Lady or Gentleman correspondent. ‘ . 
No. SIZE. No. Size. e © a 
283 Com. Note, Ruled, 20 Cts. Each. | 284X P’k’t Note, Plain, 25 Cts. Each. ys. ACME 
283X ‘* oa fF lCU | 285 Letter, Ruled, 40 “ “* - = 
284 Packet “ Ruled,25 “ 66 285 X “6 Plain, 40 “ ith 
Acme Neutral Tint Manuscript Paper. AM aM 
A new line of Manuscript paper, made from extra Super calendered iat \\ 3 
Manila, ruled on both sides, presenting a fine smooth surface to the pen. qu ; 
YX EC The color being NEUTRAL does not tire the eye. Bound in Tablets with = 
W's cardboard covers. ; : 
oo \ No. SIZE. = 
RY ay 351 Commercial Note,,. ...........0. sccccocccsees ; Eight Cents -s h. Manuscript 4 
. ¥ “6 352 UNE PO ics sake cecs <necsnae vi Ten ; - 5 | 
58 Congress Letter,.. a ny ee ....kifteen ‘* " nae comm Sues 2: 
354 Ss eR A Twenty * =. y 
355 Foolscap,.... pecekites EEE OMT fab " Sa lie ‘ 
TABLETS. 356 Bill Cap, Twenty “  “ not tire the Eye. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE GOODS. 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER Cv. 


> 59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsK. 


Something for nothing is not exactly what you 
are after, but of course, like other people, you 
are glad to get a good thing cheap when you see 
it. You have a little advertising to do, perhape, 
and that being a commodity that needs to be ju- 


diciously purchased, be advised that before you 


P any contract, you will do well to get rates 
of Dodd's advertising agency, in Boston, by 
whom a list will be sent on application ot the prin- 
cipal papers, making special rates to educational 
institutions, Send for the list asa memorandum 
for your next year’s ad vertising. 


Fast Through Express, New York to At- 
lantic City via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Atlantic City is by large odds the most 

popular seaside resort of the Atlantic 

Coast. Itisa great city located on agrand 

beach, and surrounded by salt water. The 

bathing is celebrated for its excellence 
and caktr ; the fishing is famous, and the 
facilities for sailing unexcelled. It is the 
people’s pleasure ground, and in its ac- 
commodations every taste can be satisfied. 
Finely appointed hotels, less pretentious 
ones, and cottage boarding-houses without 
pumber supply the wants of every class. 
The enormous and widespread popular- 
ity of the place has moved the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company to continue in 
service during the summer its fast through 
express train from New York, which 
roved so successful during the spring. 
his train, equipasd with Pullman Buffet 

Parlor Cars and Day Coaches, will leave 

New York at 1.50 Pp. M., Newark 2.16 P. M., 

Elizabeth 2.25 Pp. M., Trenton 3.17 P. M. 

and arrive at Atlantic City at 5.35 P. M. 

This is the first through express ever run 

between New York and Atlantic City in 

summer. 

To the people of New York and Brooklyn 
it opens up a new and delightful summer- 
ing point, so easy of access as to be almost 


at their doors, while residents of New |h 


York State and the cities of New England 
may leave their homes in the morning and 
and stop at the seashore, with but one 
change of cars. 

The through express, eastbound, leaves 
Atlantic City at 9.00 a. M., and arrives 
at New York 12.40 P. M. 





Your school, to be a good and thoroughly 
effective one, must be equipped with first-class 
furniture and appurtenances. If you wish to 
obtain these, you will do well to call on the An- 
drews Manufacturing Comtanay. having offices:at 
74 Fiith avenue, New York, Wa avenue, 
Chicago, and corner Post and Stockton st 
San Francisco, who are manufacturers of’ al 
kinds of school — globes, numeral 
frames, blackboards, liquid: slating, dustless cray- 
ons, and anatorzaical and paysonetal charts, 
besides _wall-maps, globes, and desks of the most 
improved pattern. 


Ex- Mayor Daniel F. Beatty’s little book de- 
scribing his tour around the worild- ~coabeaging 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, Polynesia, an 
America—and winding up with the return to his 
famous piano and organ factory at W " 
N. J., is a striking instance of much information 
put in a very limited compass. Mr. Beatty seems 

have “done” the = somewhat on the 
George Washington Ph pps schedule, with varia- 
tions and improvements; and the result is a 
“pocket edition” well worth carrying in any 
man’s pocket, as his celebrated paricr organs are 
worthy of any home. 


There is hardly an institution of a civilized com- 
munity where desks and seats are not used, 
Banks, churches, schools, lodges, all need desks 
and chairs ; and they would act wisely in commu- 
nicating with the American Desk and Seating 
Co., of 270 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


Teachers who do not wisk to be idle “ between 
times,” should know that seventy-five to two 
hundred dollars 2 month can be made soliciting 
memberships for the Standard Library Associa- 
tion. A paying position is thus — all the year 
round, or during vacation to intelligent teachers 
of either sex. Hundreds are now at work and 
doing well. For terms, address W. D. Wilcox & 
os special agents, 413 Dearborn street, Chicago, 


When any remedy attains so world-widea repu- 
tation as ham’s Pills, you may safely feel 
sure that there is some reason for it. This 
wondertul medicine for all bilious and nervous 
disorders is one of the most marvelous andidotes 
yet discovered. It is aspecificfor weak stomach 
sick headache, impaired digestion, and kindre 
ills that follow in the train. Dg pre-eminent 
for their health-restoring and life-giving proper- 
ties, Beecham’s Pills have an enormous demand 
and sule all over the world. They are prepared 

y Thos. Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire, Eng- 
land ; and B. F. Allen Co., are sole agents for the 
United States at 365 Canal street, New York, who 
(it your druggist. does not keep them) will mail 
Beecham's Pills on receipt of price. 


No accomplishment or possession will take the 
of good health. It is undoubtedly a fact 

that many beautiful girls ruin their health and 
beauty by wearing some bad fitting corset. How 





much mise they might be saved if they would 
only bu Ferris Good Sense corset waists, of 
which there are thousands now in use. They 

romote health, economy, and beauty. They 
ove buttons at front instead of clasps, are pro- 
vided with ring buckle at hip for hose ae 
Tape-fastened buttons which won’t pvll off, and 
eord-edge button-holes which won’t wear out; 
they are made to fit all a from infants to 
aduits, and are sold by leading retailers every- 
where. Be wise and send for circular to Ferris 
Bros., manufacturers, 34! Sreakwer. New York, 
or to Messrs. Marshall Field & Co., the wholesale 
Western agents. 


Teachers’ Excursion to St. Paul. 


For the Annual Meeting of the National 
Educational Association to be held at St. 
Paul, Minn., July, 1890, the CHIcaGo, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PauL RaiLway Co. 
will sell reduced rate excursion tickets 
from Chicago and all other points on its 
5,700 miles of thoroughly equipped road 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota and North Dak- 
ota; and all railroads in the United States 
will sell excursion tickets to St. Paul and 
return for this occasion via the CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & St. PAuL Rattway. For 
Circulars of information containin 
further particulars, please address A. V. 
H. CARPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, fl. 


* The pootez typewriter,” is one of the institu- 
tions of modern business which have come to 
stay. Few mercantile houses can dispense with 
her services; yet her usefulness depends largely 
upon the Bo eared machine which she may 
operate. ithout any disparagement of other 
excellent machines, it should be remembered 
that the ** Remington” has been in constant use 
for fifteen years, and stands to-day a perfect de- 
velopment of the writing-machine, embodying 
the highest achievements of inventive and me- 
chanical skill. Every improvement that ingenu- 
ity and capital can secure is added to the Reming- 
ton by its energetic manufacturers, Messrs. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, New York. 


Who can be a teacher without convenient sta- 
tionery, particularly good pens? Of course you 
are familiar with the high reputation of the Gil- 
lott pens, but perhaps yuu would like to be re- 
minded of some of the special uses of particular 
numbers—for example, No. 303, the Victoria pen, 
the celebrated original extra fine pen, is widely 
used for extra fine and ladies’ writing; 170 is de- 
8 wed auportally for Jadies; for school use, Nos. 

3, 451, 404, an are favorites : for broad writ- 
ing stub points Nos. 849 and 983, and tor fine 
drawing and superfine card writing, No. 659 (the 
celebrated crowquill) is highly recommended. 





MADAME ROWLEY’S TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE GLOVE). 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask, and the grounds on which it is 
recommended to Ladies for Beautifying, Bleaching and Preserving the Complexion: 


lst. The Mask is Soft and Pliable, and 
can be Easily Applied and Worn without 
Discomfort or Inconvenience. 


2d. It is durable, and does not dissolve or 
come asunder, but holds its original shape. 


Sd. it has been Analyzed by Eminent 
Scientists and Chemical Experts, and 
sronounced Perfectly Pure and Harm- 
ess. 


4th. With ordinary care the Mask will 
Last for years, and its valuable properties 
Never Become Impaired. 


5th. The Mask _is preseoted by _letters 
patent, has been introduced ten years, and is the 
only Genuine article of the kind. 


6th. It is Recommended ty Eminent 
Physicians and Scientific Men as a sub- 
stitute for injurious cosmetics. 


7th. The Mask is as Unlike the fraudulent 
appliances used for conveying cosmetics, ete., to 


the face as day is to night, and it bears no analogy 
to them. 


Sth. The Mask may be worn with Per- 


fect Privacy if desired. The Closest 
Scrutiny cannot detect that it has been used. 








| should be Worn D 


Oth. It is a Natural Beautifier for 
Bleaching and Preserving the Skin, and 
| + se tel Complexional Imperfec- 
ons. 


10th. The Mask is sold at a moderate 
price, and one purchase ends the expense, 


11th. Hundreds of dollurs uselessly expended 
for cosmetics, lotions and like preparations may 
be saved by those who possess it. 


12th. Ladies in every section of the 
conney are using the Mask with gratifying 
results, 


13th. It is safe, simple, cleanly and effec- 
tive for beautifying purposes, and never injures 
the most delicate skin. 


14th. While it is cpientes that the Mask 

: uring eep, it may be 
applied, with equal good results, at Any 1 ime. 
to suit the convenience of the wearer. 


15th. The Mask has received the testi- 
mony of well-known society and ,rofessional 
Jadies, who proclaim it to be the greatest dis- 
covery for beautifying purposes ever offered to 


| womankind.j 


The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove’ in position to the face. 


TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. 


A Few Specimen Extracts from Testimonial Letters. 


“Tam so eye at having found at last an 
article that will indeed improve the complexion.” 





™ moony lady who desires a faultless complex- 
ion should be provided with the Mask.” 


‘** My face is as soft and smooth as an infaat’s.” 
“T am perfectly delighted with it.” 


“As a medium for removing discolorations, 
softening and beautifying the skin, I consider it 
unequaled.” 

“It is, indeed, a perfect success—2n inestimable 
treasure.” 


“T find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, 
and gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface.” 





“T have worn the mask but two weeks, and am 
amazed at the change it has made in my appear- 
ance. 





“The Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a 
mild and beneficial result, making it smoother 
and clearer, and seeming to remove pimples, 
irritation, etc., with each application.” 





“ For softening and beautifying the skin there 
is nothing to compare with it.” 





“Your invention cannot fail to supersede 
everything that is used for beautitying purp: ses.” 





“ Those of my sex who desire to secure a pure 
complexion should have one.” 


“ For bleaching the skin and removing imper- 
fections I know of nothing so good.” —" 

“I have worn the Mask but three nights, and 
the blackheads have all disappeared,” . 


“The Mask should be kept in every ladies’ 
ilet case,” 





“T must tell you how delighted I am with 
— Toilet Mask; it gives unbounded satis- 
action.” 


“ A lady was cured of freckles by eight nights’ 
use of the Mask.” “— _ 


“The improvement in my compiexion is truly 
marvelous.” 

“ After three weeks’ use of the Mask th 
wrinkles have almost disappeared.” 





“ My sister used one for a spotted skin, and her 
complexion is now all that can be desired.” 





“It does even more than is claimed for it.” 





“T have been relieved of a muddy, greasy 


complexion, after trying all kinds of cosmetics 
without success.” 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may be hidden imnportecty by cosmetics and powders, but oan only be 
nd of spots, impurities, roughness, etc. 
It is harmless, costs little and saves its us 


ask. By its use every k 
brilllant and beautiful. 


and is both a complexion 
VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED 


reserver and beautifier. 
AMPHLET, with proofs and full particulars, 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadwa 


(2 Apply now, naming this paper, as you may not see this Advertisement 


WRINKLES, 


» vanish from the Skin, leavin 
er money. 


Famous Society ladies, actresses, belles, 
mailed free by 


removed permanently by the Toilet 


t soft, . 
It prevents and REMOVES: — 


etc., use it. 


» New York. 





What is Catarrh 


Catarrh is generally understood to mean inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the head. It 
originates in a cold, or succession of colds, com- 
bined with impure blood. Flow from the nose, 
tickling in the throat, offensive breath, pain over 
and between the eyes, ringing and bursting noises 
in the ears, are the more common symptoms. 
Catarrh is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
strikes directly at its cause by removing all im- 
purities from the blood, building up the diseased 
tissues and giving healthy tone to the whole 
system. N. B. Besure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for #5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


fred Praie ) 
Horsford s Acid Phosphate, 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy, 





aT a | 


c 


Dr. F. W. Lyte, Lebanon, IIl., says: 

‘“‘T have personally used it with marked 
advantage when overworked, and the ner- 
vous system much depressed.”’ 


Dr. O. C. Strout, Syracuse, N. Y., says 

‘*T gave it to one patient who was unable 
to transact the most ordinary business, be- 
cause his brain was ‘tired and confused 
upon the least mental exertion. Immediate 
relief and ultimate recovery followed.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. [. 


Beware of Substitutes 


and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word 
**‘Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 





All others are spurious. Never sold 
in bulk, 


EDISON 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 


Electric Lamps 


For use 





Candle with Batteries 


Power. or Dynamos. 





3 to 40 VOLTS. 


WE WILL SEND FREE 
Catalogue E, 


which shows prices of, and experiments with 
Edison Lamps and gives directions 


HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP BATTERY 


to operate them. Any intelligent Boy can 
make and use these Batteries. 


DISON LAMP CO., Harrison, N. J. 





KA HAND (AD FCWER 
‘ DYNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINERY 


For Class Tilusts ation in 
Colleges and Schools. 
'rhese Machines were specially de- 
signed for the use of Professors. Stu- 
dents, and individuals who wish 
study the science of electricity and 





its application to light power, etc. 
being much tama eaper, and 
occupies less space than batteries, and 


is always ready for instant use. Manu- 
factured by 


F,. F. AVERILL, 


Pulaski, N.Y: 
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We have often expressed our opinion in these 
columns concerning the excellent qualities of 
Packer’s Tar Soap, Itis remarkably pure, agree- 
able to the skin, and gs Marion Harland says, 
“ Recalis the breath of Balsamic woods.” Many 
answers to the Packer Uo's advertisement in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL Offering a sample of their tar 
soap On receipt of four stam have been re- 
ceived from teachers throughout the country, 
and also many more ordering large cakes after 
trial of sample. Recently we were shown a at 
pile of these letters reciting the virtues of this tar 
soap of the Packer Co. One said: “ Packer’s Tar 
Soap sur any_soap. [t is delicious and in- 
dispensable to me. Send three cakes.” Another 
says: “My physician recommends Packer's Tar 
soap for dandruff and skin affections. Please 
mail me another cake.” Here are jour letters 
from one teacher, showing how the business 
grows: Oct. 8, “ For ten cents enclosed, send me 
sample.” Oct 20, ** Send full size cake.”’ Dec. 20, 
“Send another.” March 18, “ Another.” 


Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast 
not only of the noble red man, but of the wildest 
school y that ever broke loose after school 
hours. Music also is one of the most delightful 
influences of the home. A good parlor organ is a 
treasure in any home. The *“* Needham” stands 
in the front rank among the reputable organs 
manufactured in this country, and its reputation 
will be fully sustained by the Needham piano 
organ company. is company possesses one of 
the largest organ factories in the world, modern, 
and improved machinery, and abundant capital. 
With the aid of able management. skilled labor, 
and first-class material, they can produce one 0% 
the best organs iu this country. Their office is 
292 Broadway, New York. 


“(Clean hands and a pure heart, the Lord will 
not despise,” says the Scripture. We can readily 
uncerstand that nothing 1s specially said about a 
clean face, because that is taken tor granted ; yet 
sad to say a truly clean face is not so common as 
would seem at first thought. Facial blemishes of 
ove sort or another are painfully frequent, and 
many of these might be obviated. It may not be 
generally known that one of the largest estab- 
lishments in the worid for the treatment of facial 
and scalp imperfections is that of Mr. Jchn H. 
Woodbury, dermatologist, 5 West 42d street, New 
York City. An interesting 128-page book on all 
skin and scalp affections and their treatment sent 
sealed to any address on receipt of ten cents, 


ESTERBROOK’S ACROSTIC. 
Secure your scholar a good pen 
The legend ran, oft named by men. 
Each pupil chose his favorite, then 
Each noted down the maker, when 
Lo, each had writ, by hook or crook, 
The far-famed name of ESTERBROOK. 


Pens acclaimed the best to be, 
ESTERBROOK'’S three thirty-three ; 
None so tine, so smooth, so free— 

So the scholars all agree. 


If you @esire a scothing, refreshing beverage 
for breakfast, something delicious, easily di- 
gested, and made instantly, try Van_ Houten’s 
cocoa, It stimulates and nourishes without leav- 
ing uny injurious effect upon the nervous system. 
It isa perfect beverage, cheap. cheerin, , and sus- 
taining. The king © Holland is highly pleased 
with Van Houten’s cocoa, and has granted the 
firm (unsolicited) the right of styling their works 
the Royal Cocoa Factory. Van Houten’s coc: a is 
sold by grocers and storekeepers generally. 


Schools and laboratories using scientific appara- 
tus for experimental work will do well to remem- 
ber that Messrs. Queen & Co., of Philadelpma, are 
makers of scientific apparatus, terrestrial and as- 
tronomical telescopes, spy glasses, lenses, ete., 
magnifying glasses, plant presses, and collecting 
cases; besides philosophical, electrical, and chem- 
ical apparatus, anatomical models and prepara- 
tions ; skeletons for class demonstrations; draw- 
ng instruments for schools; drawing papers, 
drawing pads, drawing boards, T-squares, and 
every drawing requisite for schools. 


Delegates attending the Nation- 
al Educational Association Con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., July, 
1890, should avail themselves of 
the favorable opportunity to visit 
the many pleasure and health re- 
sorts tributary to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad—the Lake Re- 
gion of Minnesota, the Red Riv- 
er Valley and Devil's Lake of 
North Dakota, the mountains 
of Montana, the famous Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Pu- 
get sound, Pacific Coast and 
Alaska. No other line from St. 
Paul reaches these many points 
of interest, and the Northern Pa- 
cific railroad is the only line run 
ning a daily vestibuled train ser- 
vice, consisting of Pullman pal- 
ace sleeping cars, dining cars and 
furnished tourist sleeping cars 
to all prominent points West and 
Northwest of St. Paul. Low ex- 
cursion rates will be in effect, and 
special parties will be formed to 
visit the Yellowstone National 
Park during the National Educa- 
tional Association Convention. 
For illustrated books, maps, 
pamphlets or any information de- 
sired, address Charles 8. Fee, 
General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn, 


If you have a typewriter, or contemplate get- 
ting one, of course you will want a desk to put it 
on; and no matter what LT of spouses you 
te a Needham desk will fit it. The advantages 
of desks are that they can be adjusted to 
every known typewriting machine. By patented 
mechanical construction they can be changed 
from typewriter desk to office desk instantly; 
they are ornamental, dust-proof when closed, 
solid and substantial. Over three thousand are 
now 1n use in the offices of The Gentury, Harper & 
Brothers, Youth's Companion, and other first-class 
offices throughout the country. Many teachers 
are adding v ting to their other work. A 
catalogue will show desks especially adapted to 
this work, and may be obtained by writing to The 
Needham Co., 292 Broadway, New York. 








A brief language lesson which may be interest- 
ing to teachers. lies hid in the etymology of the | 
word Caligraph. That word. translated means | 
“ Beautiful Writing,” and the Caligraph Writing | 
Machipe when put to the test produces not only | 
beautiful work, but gives great speed, does ex- 
ceptionally fine manifolding, lasts a long time, | 
and is seldom out of order. Do not forget to in- 
vestigate carefully the claims of the caligraph, 
= making up your mind to purchase a ty pe- 
writer, 





What can be more refreshing and palatable 
during these hot summer 4 a plate of ice- 
cream? How good if it can made in your own 
home! It may be so made with very little trouble 
and slight expense by using the “Gem” ice 
cream freezer, a simple, effective, and convenient 
freezer for home use. With this machine only 
ten minutes is required to make ice cream. This 
treezer has a white cedar pail, which doesn't 
shrink and fall apart; the gearing is completely 
covered—ice and salt cannot get between and 
clog, nor can fingers get caught; it has a self- 
adjusting scraper that never is out of order, and 
finally it can b> depended on to freeze cream in 
not over ten minutes. It is forsale by dealers, or 
_ American Machine Company, Philadelphia, 

‘a. 


The Great Amencan Tea Compeny, 31 and 
33 Vesey street, New York, whose adver- 
tisement appears in our columns, is the oldest, 
largest, best, and most responsible tea house in 
tbe businese. They have been before the people 
ot this country for the past 30-years,; and to-day 
stand pre-eminent in the business of supplying 
consumers direct with pure goods only. We ad- 
vise all our patrons and friends to give their goods 
u trial, and we guarantee they will be more thau 
pleased. At the same time they will-have a treat, 
enjoying a cup of good tea or coffee. We will 
state right here that the Great American Tea 
Company: will do everything that they promise; 
that 1s how they have built up their reputation. 
In fact, they are headquarters m this country for 
teas and coffees, as they eae direct, and thus 
save the profits of the middlemen. 


There are times when the impairment«f natur- 
al vitality calls tor thesupport of some such nu- 
triment and restorative as that wonderful agent 
known the wide world over as Bovinine. It was 
this preparation which sustained the strength of 
General Grant in his last heroic struggle, en 
abling him to finish the last volume of his me- 
moirs. In this preparation the vital princij les of 

are concentrated. It is a highly condensed 
raw food extract, acceptable to the most delicate 
taste and smell. Retained by irritable stomachs 
that reject other foods. t assimilates more 
readily than any solid food. Bovinine, under the 
microscope, shows the blood corpuscles in their 
normal condition nom marked, while in 
cooked foods er extracts this vital, important ele- 
ment is destroyed by the heat. 


The world about us in its material aspect is one 
of the most fascinating studies imaginable. One 
can hardly conceive a more pleasing course of 
investigation thun that which may be instituted 
at Dr. Ward’s Natural Scienee Establishment, de- 
voted to mineralogy, geology, paleontology, 
zook > ogy, and anatomy, at Rochester, 
New York. Here may be examined rare speci 
mens of minerals, rocks, fossils, casts of fossils, 
geological relief maps, stuffed animals and skins, 
mounted skeletons, anatomical models, inverte- 
brates, and other objects of interest to ajl stu- 
dents of world life. It is well worth your while 
to send for a circular. 


“In a multitude of counsellors is wisdom:” 
and “in the mouth of many witnesses the truth 
shall be established.” When so many people agree 
in extolling the high quality and luxuriant effects 
of Pear’s Soap, one cannot fail to be convinced of 
its immense superiority. Adelina Patti, Lily 
Langtry, and Miss Fortesque, all famous for their 
beautiful complexions, unite in praise of this 
wonderful soap. And a word of advice is, when 
eg set out for it, get it, don’t allow yourself to 

imposed upon by any imitation. 


If yon intend visiting New York, you will be 
glad of a friendly hint as to the bestowal ot your- 
self and your baggage while here. Let us recom- 
mend to your consideration the Grand Union 
Hotel, 7 ite Grand Cential Depot, New York 
City. contains 600 handsomely furnished 
rooms at $1,00 per day and upwards, with a table 
on the European plan. It has a first class restau- 
rant, dining rooms, cafe and lunch counter, a la 
carte, at moderate prices, and rooms where ladies 
and gentlemen may check valises, coats, parcels, 
etc., without charge. Guests’ pis trans- 
ported to and from Grand Centra pot free of 
e ; thus travelers arriving at this depot save 
ca hire and baggage express by stopping at 
the Grand Union. 


Genuine petgiotion does not consist in loud 
talking at the Fourth of July celebration, but in 
devotion to American + nw . Plense remem- 
ber that Dixon's A merican graphite 
tough, smooth, American leads that seldom 
break; that they are the product of American 
industry, American materiais, American capital, 
American brains, Ameriean labor, American 
machinery. If your stationer does not keep 
them, mention THE ScHOOL JOURNAL, and send 
sixteen cents in stamps for sam worth double 
= aonew to Jos. xon Crucible Co., Jersey 

ity, N. J. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure bilious and ner- 
vous ills. 
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FOR COMFORT IN WARM WEATHER THE 
EQUIPOISE ‘WAIST OF LACE CHECK, ® cuz 


sed. See description and price below. 


It has been repeatedly demonstrated that Equipoise Waist 


wear much lon 


ger than corsets sold at a higher price,a fact 


worth considering, 





Stvle 600 Ladies’ Whole Ba 
Style GOL ” * Boned Front only, “ 
1 Front & Back, Fir 


ck without Bones, 





-NUINE WWRALCERONE 





filled Cotton, High Neck and W 


hite only,....8 
ligh & Low Neck, “* ™ 


Style 6S * Laced Back, “* 1@ Twilled Cotton, High & Low Neck, Tan & Wh., 

Style 603 V¥ Ladies’ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back, Lace Check, Low Neck & White only... 

Style 611 Misses’ Whole Back, Boned Front and Back, Fine Twilled Cotton, High and Low Nee 7 
Sent by mail post paid on receipt of price. Send snug waist measure taken over dress, and mentio 


High Neck or Low Neck if ordering Styles 601, 03 a 


nd 611. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


Illustrated Catalogue describing other styles mailed free to any address, 


CEO. FROST & CO., - = 


. 
65 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Packer's 


[ar Soap 


Is One of Nature’s Remedies, 
and the IDEAL TOILET SOAP. 


roR | s pure, bland, emol- 


lient, antiseptic and 


Teachers, 


curative ; yields a pro- 
liu.se, white, aromatic lath 


Artists, .;. 


cleanses 


gratefully . 

improves the complexion ; 

Cyclers, allays irritations ofthe skin 
caused by dust, heat, in- 

A sect-pests, sunburn, chaf- 
nglers, ng, etc. Headache and 
insomnia, due to mental 

Travelers, — fatigue, are frequently 
driven away by a shampoo 


Everybody. with Packer's Tar Soap. 
25 Cents percake. So'd by Drvggists. 


Sample, (} cake), just the size for a 
scap box, mailed on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps if SCHOOL JOURNAL is mentioned. 


Tue Packer Mec, Co., 100 Fulton St., N.Y. 





Ths summer over the GREAT 

Tc ke a NORTHERN RAILWAY. Series of 
low rate tours for teachers to finest 

. scenery in America. Write F. [. 
Trip | Wurrney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, | 


Minon., for Vacation Gospel. 


A POSTAL CARD 


to us, naming this paper, will secure to youa 

large illustrated catalogue and descriptive 

circulars of new and very important aids 

to school-room work, and a sample copy 

of the Phrenological Journal. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


=e 


775 Broadway, New York. 


A Card to Teachers. 


We want several hundred lady teachers to in- 
troduce our new book. ‘ Royal Gifts for the 
Kindergarten,” during the coining summer va- 
cation. “It isa beautitul book, 544 Quarto Pages 
and sells easily. Complete copy tor sample, only 
$2.00. Address, 


W. D. WILCOX & CO., 
413 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL 


RECISTRATION $1.00. 
AGENTS WANTED! 
Teachers desiring to change their loca- 
tion will do well to enckse a stamp for 
application blank to ‘‘ The Normal Teach 
ers’ Bureau,” Renovo, Clinton Co., Fa 

CHARLES B. KELLEY, Manager. 











“Something for your Recep- 
tion, and you don’t know where 
to find it.” 


Well, you won't make a mustake if you send 
27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 2 Clinton 
Place, N. Y., for one of their Reception Day. 
They are the most popular of such books + 
lished. Try one and sxe—or a set of four—$1.00, 
postpaid. Six numbers issued. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs, 
NEW YORK acd CHICAGO. 





ARE YOU GOING TO ST. PAUL? 


Remember 


the Wabash 


Tine. 


Best Route via Chicago cr from St. Louis to the Meeting of 


THE NATIONAL EDUCA 


JULY At 





TIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
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Every Principal and Teacher should encourage the use of AMERICAN STEEL PENS. ' 





tic. 


COOeO=— * OMIO-FUr4iom 





fort in his studies. 
benefit from its influence. 
whom this quality is entirely absent. 
dependent of feeling; it must be a principle. 
can uniformly develop a permanent flow of this gift. 
that it shall be steadily maintained at its highest pitch. 
ever, must depend the real progress and welfare of the scholar. 
enthusiasm, tact, and experience, are vital elements in the education of youth. 


ESTERBROOK ON ENTHUSIASM. 


Every principal and teacher should always be thoroughly and ardently enthusias- 
Such a spirit is invaluable; it should be hailed as the life of the progres- 
sive school. [he pupil feels its magnetic force and proves it by increased” ef- 
receives a positive and direct 
Rare indeed would it be to meet with a person in 
But enthusiasm to be practical should be in- 


Fach student in the class 


AN ACROSTIC IN PROSE. 





Rich in real wealth 


Of course no one can expect 
Qn its existence how- 


must be he who 


K nowledge, 


AQO-AMVCSH + <4—-PFPpcO 








In making your requisitions for stationery be sure to include ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 
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DIXON’S 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


PENCILS |} 


Have tougher, smoother leads that break less and mark easier than any other Pencils made. 








American Industry, 
American Materials, 


—THE PRODUCT OF— 


American Capital, 
American Brains, 
FULLY THE EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double the money. + 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Ameriean Labor, 
American Machinery. | * 


THE FOREICN. 
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Temperance Songs 


For School Use. 


FIRST SERIES, 


“The Young Folk’s Library of Temperance Song.” JOHN W. TUFTS, Musical Editor. 

16 Pages, 8 beautiful Songs, Now Ready, Price, 10 cts., $8.00 per 100. 

_ A single copy will be mailed to any teacher, on receipt of 10 cents. 

® SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 
7 


40 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





25 VOLUMES IN ONE 
The Teacher’s and Student's 
LIBRARY. 
By H. B. BROWN, G. D. LIND, 


and others. Eighth year! Undiminished popu- 
larity! The best ideas and the best methods of 
the best teachers, 


20 State Superintendents 
and thousands of teachers endorse it. The great- 
est work for teachers ever published. Notning 
so good in preparing for examination or for daily 
use in school room. 


New Edition Revised 
to end of Cleveland’s administration and price 
reduced. 

PRICES. 
Cloth, beveled boards, marbled edges, $2.50 
“ee 3.2 


Library leather . 
nad ’ AGENTS. 
This is the easiest thing to sell ever put before 
teachers. Extra inducements thisseuson. Pages 
and terms free. 


T. $. DENISON, Publisher, 


163 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 


Political Economy, 
= , oo 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 





Crown of Wild Olive. Cloth, 50c. & 1.00. 
Fors Clavigera 8 vols. in 4. 4.00 & 5.00. 
Munera Pulveris. Cloth, - - 650c. 
Political Economy of Art. Cloth, 50c. 
Time and Tide, by Wear & Tyne, cloth, 50c. 
Unto this Last. Cloth, - 50c. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 
Second door west of Broadway 
1890. 





PRACTICAL. 


Electric Bells, and _ all 
aboutthem. s.R.Borrons. 19 
pages, 100 illustrations. The whole sub- 
ect of Electric Bells explained in sim- 
ple language. Any one with an En- 
Education can master it in a few 
10urs 200 pages, cloth. 50 cts. 


Beale’s Calisthenics and 


© Gymnastics for Young Folks. 120 
Illustrations from Life Containing 
Broom and Fan Drills, Marches, Fen- 
cing, Club, Wand and Dumb-Bell Ex- 
ercises, Swimming, and Music for Marching. 
Most complete work published. 160 pages. Boards, 
75 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

Payne’s Business Educator is an 
encyclopedia of knowledge necessary to the con- 
duct of business. Model Business Letters and An- 
swers; Lessons in Penmanship; Interest Tables: 
Rules of Order for Assemblies and Debating So- 
cieties; Tables of Weights and Measures, Stand- 
ard and Metric System ; Lessons in Type-writing; 
Dictionary of Mercantile Terms; Interest Laws 





5 of the United States, etc., etc. Most complete 


self-educator published, Containing 600 pages, in 
extra cloth. Price, $2.00. : x 

Manual of Sweedish Drill, Ling’s 
System. Arranged by GerorGeE 8S. MELIO. 
Marches, Drills, and Gymnastic Exercises in great 
variety. 110 illustrations, diagrams, etc. Board 
cover, 50 cts. 

Above Books for sale by all booksellers, or 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for com- 
plete catalogue. 

EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
29 & 31 Beekman Street, NEW YORE, N. Y. 





Direction, Assistance and Criti- 
cism in Pedagogical Study 
By Correspondence. 

Many teachers are so located that they 
cannot avail themselves of courses in 
Normal or other pedagogical schools, yet 
wish to do what they can in the way of 
special professional study. 

At the suggestion of a prominent educa- 
tor, I have arranged to give to such teach- 
ers the help that may enable them to 
secure the most practical bencfit from 
their home study. Teachers desiring ad- 


vice or aid in connection with any matter 

of school work are invited to address 
CHAS, J. MAJORY, East Orange, N. J. 

Address during July and Aug,, Toms River, N.J. 





THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO. 
ISSUE THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES 


I. SCHOOL FURNITURE AND COMMON 
SCHOOL APPARATUS OF ALL KINDS. 

II. KENDALL’S LUNARTELLURIC GLOBE 

III. ANATOMICAL MODELS. 

IV. PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, OPTICAL AND 
METEOROLOGICAL APPARATUS. 

Vv. CHEMICALS AND RE-AGENTS. 

VI. EDUCATIONAL LANTERN VIEWS. 

VII. OFFICE DESKS, BOOK CASES, ETC. 











Teachers will please specify, 
by number, the Catalogue de- 
sired, 

Just ready, a New Series of 
Reading Charts, to be sold exclu- 
sively through our agencies. 


83,600 IN THREE YEARS. 


100 Teachers Wanted During Vacation. 
During the last three years of my teaching I 
devoted some of my out-of-school time to the 
business of Life Insurance. The profits of the 
business of those three years were over $3,600. 
l now represent The State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company, of Worcester, Mass., which is one 
of the oldest, strongest and best companies in the 
United States. Its policies are non-forfeitable 
and incontestible. Nothing better in the way of 
Life Insurance can be obtained anywhere at any 
price. Teachers big: 4 to act as agents will 
please communicate with me. 
SAMUEL WRIGHT, Gen’! Agt., 802 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. Residence, 123 St. Felax St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
lite to teach in the Schools of the State. 
, to Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
ember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desirmg to enter 
one ot these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiatendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 
—_ to the school to which the appointment is 
made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered’ in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 

ts can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
pn Seneeneee. 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Commissioner’s Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There ure ro expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spencing an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


ding, Writing and Spelling 






 iicaeseimeskons Wa. J. Mrune, LL.D 
a Cuas. D. McLEAN, LL.B. 
ED 400066500sec8es JAMES M. Cassety, PH.D. 
SE n6dadseeceene JAMEs H. Hooss, Pu.D. 
Fredonia ..... ..F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
Geneseo ..... .. ... JNO. M. Mrine, A.M. 
New Paltz....... .. FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
SE Rccccccse <00ns JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D.° 
Oswego. ...... ......E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg .......... Fox HuLpEn, LL.B. 
i irktonanccnche THoM. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 








For summer schools, camps and out- 
Places jinas . Write F. 1. Whitney, G. P. & 
T. A. G.N. Ry. St. Paul, Minn. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


Our list of good candidutes is rapidly decreasing. 
have secured positions, either through us or otherwise. during the past two weeks. 
another decrease of four hundred, and a corresponding increase in the demand. 
urgent, as one by one the good applicants withdraw their applications. 


Over four hundred of our teachers 


Two weeks more will see 
Boards get anxious and 
New openings, suddenly made 


vacant by elections to more important positions, are known at once to the Association ; school boards write 


and telegraph us daily for teachers for these places. 


(Some in alt States.) 
Superintendencies at $2.500 
Superintendencies at $1,800 
Superintendencies at $1,200 
Superintendencies at $900 
Superintendencies $600. 
High School Principalships at $2,000 
High School Principalships at $1,500 
High School Principalships at $1,200 
High School Principalships at $900 
High School Principalships at $700 
High School Principalships at $500 
Assistants in High Schools at $800 
Assistants in High Schools at $700 
Assistants in High Schools at $600 
Assistants in High Schools at $500 
Assistants in High Schools at $400 


Academy Principalships. 
Academy Teachers. 





During June, July and August changes are sudden. 
If you would accept a better place at a larger salary, write us, state your qualifications 


dates become few. 
fully in your first letter, to save time. 


Address, 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


Grammar Grade positions at $600 


Intermediate Grade positions at $600 


Primary Grade positions at $600 


College, Normal and Academy 


(In every State.) 


Grammar Grade positions at $500 
Grammar: Grade positions at $450 
Grammar Grade positions at $400 


Intermediate Grade positions at $500 
Intermediate Grade positions at $450 
Intermediate Grade positions at $400 


Primary Grade positions at $500 
Primary Grade positions at $450 
Primary Grade Positions at $400 


Professorships at $1000 
College, Normal and Academy 
Professorships at $900 
College, Normal and Academy 





Professorships at $800 


The RUsH wil 


Circulars and manual sent free. 


We have now on our books: 


College Presidencies at $2,500 
College Professorships at $2,000 
College Professorships at $1,800 
College Professorships at $1,500 
College Professorships at $1,200 


SPECIALISTS. 
Teachers of Latin. Teachers of Greek. 
Teachers of French. 
Teachers of German. 
Teachers of Sciences. 
Teachers of Ma:hematics. 
Teachers of Literature. 
Teachers of Normal Methods. 


ARTS, ETC. 
Drawing Teachers (1 at $2,000). 
Art Teachers. Vocal Teachers. 
Instrumental Teachers. 
Elocution Teachers. 
Teachers of Penmanship and Bookkeeping 


lsoon be upon us. Available candi- 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70-72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 





PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


A Two-weeks’ Record of Vacancies 
26 Superintendencies, $850 to $2,500 
* 68 Principalshipe, $450 to $2,500; 51 


Positions in Colleges, Academies, and Normal Schools, $500 to$2,000 ; 162 calls for Assistants, Gram- 
mar, Intermediate, and Primary Teachers, $480 to $1500; also many positions for specialists. Every 


day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street. ALLENTOWN, PA. 





Are You Located For September? 


If not, send for blank and circulars of the 
School and College Bureau, We now have first- 
class vacancies on our books unprovided tor, and 
are sending out 20,000 letters to employers of 
teachers. These will bring us hundreds of 
vacancies for the months of July and August. 
Our vacancies are in ali departments of instruc- 
tions, direct from employers, and therefore 
reliable. HKegistration tee, $1.00. Address, 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmburst, Dl. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to co! schools, and families, su- 
perior Professo rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Mu-icians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schocis, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property 
Seon, Frewrreee and echasl onpetice Rest 
references furnished. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
180 Fiith Avenue, cor, 20th St., New York City. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
remont St. BOSTON 21 W. 5th St. 


Studio Building , ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Good teachers reeommended to schoo! officers. 

an places for successful teachers. Circulars on 
plication. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAWING. 


Lessons in Drawing, Mechan- 
ileal and Freehand, 











guited to the requirments of the Public Schools 

of the country in general. BOARD FUR- 

NISHED to persons living out of the city if 

desired. Terms reasonable. Address, 
TEACHER, 

60 East 34th Street, NEW YORK CIty. 








Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 


Incomes. 


Teachers 








For full particulars 
address the 


WEISTERSCHAFT PUB; CO, 
BOSTON, MASS, 

















TEACHERS WANTED. 


Write for Blanks to 


THOMPSONTOWN, Pas 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
8u Teachers, Governesses, M 
olen che. to Oe Schools, Families ane 
Churches. Also Boo nographers 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address Miss ©, L. WERNER 


329 Fifth Ave., 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency. 
SEND STAMP FOR FCRM, ETC. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


a2 
N. ¥ 








NAT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
FOR REGISTRATION 
BEST FACILITIES 


Agents Wanted. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
E BUS 


NO FEE ie i. 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety ; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. lith St., N. ¥. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y 





For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chieago, Ill., Orville Brewer 
Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTE 
CHAUTAUQUA 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The Original Assembly Copied in 
England and America. 





American Teachers’ 
Bureau, St. Louis* 











College of Arts.—Dr. W. R. Harper, Yale, 
Prin. Faculty of 20 professors from leading col- 
leges. 

Teachers’ Retreat (School of Methods.)—Dr. 
J. W. Dickinsoh, Mass., Principal. Ten able us- 
sistants. 

School of Music. —Dr. H. R. Palmer, New York, 
Director. Six assistants. W.H.Sherwood, Pian- 


ist. 
; Schools of Elocution, Delsarte, Art, Physical 


Culture. Shorthand, Business. &c. 
Lectures by such men as Edward Bellamy, R- 


' T. Ely, Theodore Koosevelt, T. W. Higginson, W- 


c. P. Breckenridge, J. P. Newman, W. E. Curtiss: 
and many others. 

Choice Music, Dramatic Readi The Ben Hur 
Tableaux, Varied Recreation. ‘Address, 


_|W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N.Y. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


100 BrsLe HovsE, 
4th Ave, & 8th St., NEW 


TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried 


YORE 


itions in city and country schools. Make 
application without delay, inclosing 
stamp. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager 


BoundiAg BuOWS ox rae sxe, 


or the pure Mountain Breezes will soon invite your 
esence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure, 
y taking along our entertaining music. 


(If you bave no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
Flute or Violin, cai! or send for lists of hne 
instruments at our branch store, J. C. 
Haynes & Uo., 33 Court street, Boston.) 

OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. ‘Ihe best 
of the music of 19 Operas. Price, $1.00. Ar- 
ranged for Piano. 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 61 very easy and very good pieces. 
Price, $1.00. 

SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 beau- 
tiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price, $1.00. 

Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 
SONGS. 12 firs -class Songs by the best authors. 
Price, $1.00. 

COLLEGE SONGS. New enlarged edition. ® 
jolly Songs. 200.000 sold. Price, 30 cents. 

OLD FAMILIAR DANCES For the Piano. 
10007 them. Easy, and as merry as they can be. 
50 cents. 

FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 

THE ATLAS. By Cari Zerrahn. 2 splendid 
Choruses. Sacred and Secular. Most of them 
quite new. $1.00. 

Any book mailed for retail price 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 
SCISSORS fer sao Ceiieacliceat ane 


count. Circular free. Sample of either number 
mailed on recipt of price in postage stamps 
WARREN H. LAMSON, Bridgeport, Conn. 











PROGRESSIVE 
PHONOGRAPHY! 


QUICK WRITING. 


“CLEVER YOUNG STENOGRAPHEKS.” 
_ “At the Annual Elocutionary Contest 
in the Hall of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, Thursday evening, April 10th, 
1890,—while the judges were out deciding 
upon the winners, Piof. Knowlton pre- 
sented three members of the regular Sten- 
ography Class, toexhibit Verbatim Report- 
ing. ‘*W. P. Hepworth, representing the 
office amanuensis class, was put forward to 
illustrate a speed of SO words a minute. 
He easily wrote from dictation 123 
words a minute. ‘Alexander Gardner 
then offered to exemplify the speed of was 
100 words a minute. He wrote ac- 
curately and read back 160 words a 
minute, ‘*Hewasvigorously applauded. 
“Then the professor presented John J. 
Henderson to exhibit the speed of 1460 
words a@ minute, Mr. Henderson 
pressed his reader so sharply that he 
caught and read back 223 words a 
minute, ‘The audience shook the hall 
with applause. ‘Chairman Roberts scru- 
tinized the originals of each test while the 
young reporters read back, and pronounced 
the transcripts exact. All these young 
gentlemen have had no teaching except 
that afforded by the regular classes of the 
Young Mens’s Christian Association. The 
exhibition was a startling surprise, and 
reflected the highest credit on all the par- 
ticipants.”—San Francisco Daiiy Report. 











THE TEXT-BOOKS USED BY PROF 
KNOWLTON IN HIS Y. M.C.A. 
CLASSES WERE: 


Long/ey’s Manual of Phonogra- 

hy. Acomplete Guide to the Acquisi- 
tion of **Pitman’s Phonetic Shorthand,” 
with or without a master. 12mo. 144 
pages, with stiff paper covers, 65 cents; 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


A practical book by a practical man. 
The system is Isaac Pitnam’s, with the 
most helpful American improvements. 
The bouks leads the student through graded 
exercises, and avoids burdening his mind 
with a word or mark that is not strictly 
necessary. The principals and rules are 
always practical, and the abstract philoso- 
phy of the language is not gone into. 


The Phonographic Reader and 
writer. Containing Reading Exercises, 
with Translations on opposite pages, which 
form Writing Exercises. 1l2mo, 48 pages. 
25 cents. 


Writing FEwerciees. For gaining 
Speed in Phonography, the Exercises are 
printed continuous to the lines on which 
they are to be written, and are interspersed 
with word-signs, Phrases and Sentences 
beginning with the first lesson. New edi- 
tion. 64 pages. 25 cents 


Shorthand Dictation Ewvercises, 
Counted and Timed for 50, 75, 100, 125, and 
150 words per minute, for Advanced Learn- 
ners in ang System of Shorthand, and for 
Typewriters. 12mo. 72 pages. 25 cents. 

e*s A complete descriptive price list of the 
EcLecTic SERIES OF PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUC 
TION Booxs by Elias Longiey, ten in number, 
will be sent gratis on application. 





Teachers of Shorthand Every- 
where, who desire to keep up with the 
progress of the Art, and give their pupils the 
advantages to be derived from the latest 
improvements and best arranged instruc- 
tion books, should send to the publishers 
for sample copies, at Teachers’ reduced 
rates. Such purchasers, on applying by 
letter to the author, Mr. Elias Longley, 
Los Angeles, Cal., will be furnished with 
special instructions, ‘‘How to teach Pho- 
nography,” the result of 40 years’ experi- 
ence in the profession. 





G2” Books sent, by mad, prepaid, on receipt of the 
price. Special prices for school introduction, 


&2” Stenographers’ supplies of all kinds, Station 
pot every deact iption, Phonographic Text-books. 
; mographic Periodicals, ec. Send for price 
ists, 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


Publishers, Wholesale and Retail 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, IMPORTERS 


Nos. 61, 63 and 65 West Fourth St., 
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SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
> NOW IN USE. 


Best for Health, K-eo- 
nomy and Beauty. 







341 BROADWAY, New York. 


VIARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHicasco, 
WMOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


What’s the News? 


There’s one disadvantage in 
the roll of continuous film as 
generally used. One may shoot 
and shoot and not kaow 
whether he is hitting the mark 
or not. 

The Waterbury Camera (our 
make) is so arranged that a 
single film or plate may be used 
to test the roll of continous 
film, in other words, the camera 
is made to interchange roll 
holder with plate holder An 
advantage isn’t it? Scovill & 
Adams Co., 423 Broome street, 
me 


(June 28.) 


TEACHERS. 
75.00 to 200.00 *.i:". 


made soliciting memberships for the 
Standard Library Association. A pay- 
ing position all the year round or dur- 
ing vacation to intelligent teachers of 
either sex, hundreds are now at work 
and doing well, for terms, Address, 


W.D. WILCOX & CO., Special Agents. 


413 Dearborn St,, CHICAGO, ILL. 











CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 


It your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic fillimg for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor ScHOOLJOURNA'. 
00 A MONTSA can be 


$15. to $25 ™ made workiny for us. 


ersons preferred who can furnish a horse und 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be protitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns and vities. B. F. JOHNSON 
& ©O., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, 1L.ANGU AGEs, YSIC 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. $5 to 
per term. Board and room including Steam 
eat and Electric ey Ba to $7.0 per week, 
be v3 Illustrated Calendar giving full information. 
Tress 


Tuition 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q.. BOSTON, 





AROUND THE WORLD 

**hx-Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, 
of Beatty's Celebrated Organs 
and Pianos, has returned 
home from a tour Around 
the World.’’—News. 


\ BEATTY'S ORGANS 
see 














J FSS Write for Catalogue. 
Address or Call Upon Vanici #’, beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 





Three Rich River Valleys in North 


Red, | Dakota and Montana, reached bythe 
|GREAT NORTHERN RY. LINE 
Mouse, Free Homesteads, Low ‘ 
. = Write to F. l. Wurrngy 
Milk. |G. P. & 7. A., St. Paul, Minn., for 
Maps and Books, 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsK. 


Life is short. Do you realize how it would be 
if you should die to-morrow and leave your 
family without any dependence for a livelihodd ? 
If you are wise you will not go many days longer 
without life insurance; the only question will be 
regarding the company in which you will insure. 
Before you turn el-ewhere, consider the claims of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, of which Mr. Richard A. McCurdy is the 
popular and efficient president. This company is 
one of the largest and most popular life insurance 
compunies in the world. Its assets January Ist, 
1890, were $136,401,328.02, Its new business in 1889, 
amounted to $151,602,483.37. [ts annual income is 
$31,119,019.62. It is purely mutual, and no 
8 holders. Few other companies have soown 
—— so profitable and gratifying to policy- 

olders. 





Students of music, who pro to go abroad 
to complete their education, should realize that 
here in our own country we have the largest 
rousical institution in the world—The New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music—-which combines 
the unusual advantages under one roof of thor- 
oughly equipped schools of piano, organ, forma- 
tion and cultivation of the voice, lyric art, opera, 
violin, orchestra, quartet, and ensemble playing, 
orchestral and band instruments, art of conduct- 
ing, harmony, composition, theory, orchestration, 
church music, oratorio, chorus practice, sight- 
singing, vocal music in public schools. tuning, 
regulating and repairing pianos and organs, 

neral literature, modern languages, elocution, 

ramatic action, tine arts, physical culture. 
Instruction is given by abiest American and Eu- 
ropean artists and teachers, class and private les- 
sons, beside delightful home associations, al) of 
which are explained at Jength in the beautifully 
illustrated catalogue sent free, on application to 
Mr. E. Tourjee, director, Franklin Squure, Boston. 


The attention of New England Teachers 
expecting to be present at the National 
Convention at St.Paulin July, is invited 
to the direct route to the Northwest af- 
forded by the ‘‘ Soo Line” and its Eastern 
Connections. The trip westward gives 
the traveler a view by daylight of St. Law- 
rence River points and the Rapids of St. 
Mary’s River at Sault Ste. Marie. Cross- 
ing the Great International Bridge at the 
last named point, where there is much to 
be seen of interest to intgJligent observers, 
it is the only all-rail route direct from the 
Atlantic Coast to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Through sleepers run daily between Bos- 
ton and the Minnesota Capital, with din- 
ing car service equal to the best on any 
American railway. It runs through the 


| sylvan shades of the Taquamenaw River, 


where the adventurous Hiawatha did some 
pioneer work and ‘‘Made a pathway for 
the people, from the springs among the 
Mountains.” Visitors to the Convention 
from New England may choose between 
the all-rail route and a trip from Montreal 
via St. Lawrence River to Kingston or 
Toronto, then by rail to Owen Sound and 
onward by steamer through Georgian Ba 

to Sault Ste. Marie. For pasthodinns ad- 
dress C. E. McPherson, District Pass. 
Agent, 211 Washington St., Boston, or 
Jno. G. Taylor, Gen’l. Pass. Agent, Min- 
neapolis. 


* Seeing is believing,” according to the old pro- 
verb. To make the tacts of geography seem real 
and palpable, no one agency has a wider range of 
effectiveness with the ave primary pupil than 
a large terrestrial globe, either slated or in relief. 
If you desire for your school, globes which are 
guaran.eed to be brought up to the latest date 
and very substantially made, indicating North 
and South Dakota, deep sea soundings, warm and 
cold ocean currents, cables, and steam navigution 
routes, you cun hardly do better than buy a globe 
of Mr. H. Schedler, of 231 Broadway, N.Y. His 
school globes are strongly made, beautitul in 
finish, and cheap. When you buy aglobe from 
any dealer be very explicit in ordering H. Sched- 
ler’s ot New York. You will also do well to order 
a copy of Schedler’s Relief Map of the United 
States. Size 10x13, printed in colors. Sample 
mailed on receipt of 4U cents. 


Comfort is to be preferred to style every time— 
that is, if you can’t have both; but when these 
desirabie effects may be artistically combined, it 
is an opportunity of which every sensible woman 
will gladly avuil herself. An instance in point is 
the Equipoise Waist for ladies, misses, and chil- 
dren. It consists of a corset, a waist, and a cor- 
set cover combined; the corset substitute long 
looked for. For comfort in warm weather the 
Equipoise Waist of lace check, a gauze material, 

unsu . lt has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that Equipoise Waists will wear much 
longer than some corsets sold at a higher price, a 
tact worth consideriug. An illustrated catalogue 
describing other styles will be mailed tree to any 
eSavess, by Geo, Frost & Co., Bedford street, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 


The Meeting at St. Paul. 

The Chicago and North-Western Rail- 
way Company isalready making elaborate 
preparations for the transportation of 
teachers and their friends to St. Paul, at 
the time of the meeting of the National 
Educational Association, in July next. 
The North-Western contemplates running 
numerous special trains for the exclusive 
accommodation of the teachers and their 
friends, and as the line penetrates the most 
thrifty and attractive portions of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, touching many of the 
famous summer resorts en route, a de- 
— journey is insured by the selection 
of the North-Western for the trip. Circu- 





lars containing full information regarding 
all details of the trip, cost, accommoda- 
tions at St. Paul, features en route, etc., 
etc., will be mailed to all persons making 
application for them. Address, E. P. Wil- 
son. General Passenger Agent, C. & N. W. 
Railway, Chicago, Ill. 


The origin of scented soap:—The Gotlis and 
Vandals who overturned the Roman Empire, 
while estimable gentlemen in many respects, did 
not kill themseives by washing. ndeed, candor 
compels uz: to admit that our Gothic ancestors 
were prejudiced against soap, the manufacture of 
which under their regime became a lost art. To 
the Saracens we owe algebra, swords uf Damas- 
cus, and scented soap. ahomet enjoine | strict 
cleanliness as part of his rehgious system, and his 
followers wed tbat perfumed soap which made 
the ladies ot the harem beautiful as the houris of 
the Alkoran. The renowned Saladin, among 
other costly presents, sent a few hundred cakes 
of this article to Philip Augustus of France. 
Philip handed them over to his queen, who in 
turn had them distributed on gold salvers to her 
favorite cvurtiers and maids of honor. Soap be- 
c¢.me popular after this, and it grew fashionable 
with court gallants to present their ladies fair 
with cakes ot it, just as they present them with 
tablets ot Cuticura Soapin our day. 


The value of pure air in the school room can 
hardly be over-estimated. In some city schools— 
particularly evening schools—this is almost out of 
the question, owing to the locality, the crowding, 
and the artificial lighting... It is a pleasure to 
commend to teachers and school committees such 
a blessing as the Sherman-King Vaporizer, an 
appliance which has rendered the most remarka- 
ble service by rendering comparatively pure and 
sweet the rank, fetid, and unwholesome air ne- 
cessarily found in many school-rooms., The com- 
plete success of this wonderful contrivance in 
purifying the uncleanly air of the average school 
room cannot fail to recommend the introduction 
of the machines into every school whose patrons 
regard the health, comfort, and progress of their 
children. Since the a were introduced 
that disagreeable fetid odor so common in all 
poorly-ventilated school-rooms has disappeared 
from those where it is used. ‘Che vaporizer seems 
to destroy the organic cause of the odor, and no 
chemical analysis is needed to prove that it 
renders the uir sweet, pure, and wholesome. 
The teachers lke it; and we are confident that 
the machine will do much to diminish disease and 
promote the health and comfort of both teachers 
and pupils. 


Do you miss, in your home, that element of 
social barmony that only music can impart? Is 
it possibie that you have no piano in your house? 
Let us recommend you to The Marchal & Smith 
Piano, which is a thoroughly tirst-class instru- 
ment and guaranteed for six years. It is made in 
fancy walnut or mahogany finish. The Marchal 
& Smith Piano Co., 235 Kast 21st street, New York, 
offer to send this piano on approval, and if, after 
it is ian yourown home, you do not want it, send it 
back and they will pay freight both ways. They 
send with the pianv, a beautitully .embroidered 
cover, a silk plush stool, and a large instruction 
a More than 50,000 of these pianos are now 
n use. 


No wonder it is popular; the appoint- 
ments of the famous New York and Chi- 
cago Vestibule Limited, via the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, corres- 
pond in elegance and luxury with those 
of a first-cluss family hotel. The conve- 
nience of arriving at Grand Central station, 
largest and finest passenger station in 
America, and the only one in the city of 
New York, is another advantage enjoyed 
exclusively by patrons of the New York 
Central. This great four-track Trunk 
Line is unsurpassed for safety, comfort, 
and the speed of its splendid trains. 


No doubt you wantatypewriter. Itis one of the 
necessities of modern times. Sut perhaps you 
cannot afford one of the high-priced patterns al- 
though you would like todo good work. Why 
not get a “ World” typewriter which writes 77 
characters, does work equal to tne most expensive 
machines, is speedy, practical, durable. No iv- 
striction is needed for its use, and speed is easily 
attained by a little ro A catalogue will be 
sent free if you will address the typewriter de- 
partment ot the Pope Manufacturing Co., either 
in Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


The Goldthwaite Geographical Exchange, No. 
107 Nassau street, is understood to be the only ex- 
clusively geographical depot in the United States. 
At all events it would not be easy to name a desir- 
able and handy article in the shap- of a pocket or 
wall map which 1s not to be found there. Especi- 
ally attractive and useful at this time of the year 
is the large collection of carefully crawn driving 
road charts. With one of these charts at hand, a 
stranger may lund his way through the country 
roads of this and neighboring states, about as 
easily as through the named apd numbered 
streets of a city. The latest and niost complete 
foreign guides may be had at the same place. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save baggage 
express, and carriage hire, and stop at the Grand 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central depot. 

600 handsomely furnished rooms at $l and u 
wards per day, European plan. Elevators and all 
modern conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better tor less money at the Grand Union 
Hote) than apy other first-class hotel in the city. 


For the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, at St. 
Paul, Minn., July 4th, to 11th, 1890, the 
Missouri Pacitic Railway will make a one- 
half rate, or one fare for the round trip, 
plus initiation fee of $2.00, from all points 
on the system including Iron Mountain 
Route. Apply to your nearest ticket 
agent, H. C. Townseud, Gen’l Pass. and 
Ticket Agt., St. Louis, Mo, 











By All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer’s 
Pills. As aremedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 

» pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
cinal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, also, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of tne 
most critical cases, when all other remedies 
have failed, 


Ayer’s Pills 


prove effective. 

“In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Annapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 
diarrhea. While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 30 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a medi- 
cine that I was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
night began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 
but took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did I). 
I then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected.’—F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 
56th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 


“Ayer’s Pills are 
The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.” 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“I was a sufferer for years from dys- 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found ro 
permanent relief until I commenced taxing 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete cure.” — George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T. . 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


DEAF sissies 


. Com- 
al fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 
ork. Write fer book of proofs FREE. 








\ ere 
oni,. 853 Br’dway, New £ 


_ FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishmentin the 
World for the treatmentof Hair 

and Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, 
Superfluous Hair, Birthmarks, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red 
Nose, Red Veins, Oily Skin, 
Acne,Pimples, Blackheads, Bar- 

ber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, Pow- 

der Marks. Bleaching, Facial 
Development, Hollow or Sunk- 

en Cheeks, etc. Consultation 

free at office or by letter. 128 

age book on all skin and scalp affec- 
fous and their treatment, sent sealed 

to any address on receipt of 10 cts. 


J N HK. ° 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., New York City. 
FACIAL SOAP, at Druggists or by mail, 50 cts. 














CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Olive Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and possessing the emollient 

roperties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed tor the 
‘oilet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. ee 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 10 cents for sample cake to 
the importer. A. KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar St., N. Y. 





Magnificent Hotel Broadwater, Na- 

tatorium and Aquatic Theatre at 

Helena, Helena (Montana), Hot Springs. Lar- 

t plunge bath in the world, 30x 

Hot 00 feet, covered with 20,000 feet of 

0 colored glass. Reached direct by 

Springs Sree Gach tne 

r w to F. I, . 

Prengs. G. P.& T. A., G. N. Ry., St. Paul 
nn. 
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| HL SCHEDLER'S GLOBES 


Comprise the best and largest varieties : 








When you buy a Globe from 
any dealer, be very explicit 
in ordering 


“H. SGHEDLER'S OF NEW YORK,” 


otherwise you will find any globe 
thrust upon you From which 
they gain the greatest pe- 
euniary profit. 


Terrestrial, 
Celestial, 
Slated, and 
Relief. 


3-4-6-9-12-16 and 20 inch diameter. Gvar- 
anteed up to latest date and substantially mace. for 40 cents. 


H. SCHEDLER, 96 Church St., NEW YORK. 


5 LEADING SCHOOL NUMSERS 
” 128-333-444. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STAT‘ONERS. 
- 26 John Street. Mew Y 
QUEEN & CO. 


on ST 
SCHOOLS & HOTELS. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S  ratianearmia 
STEEL PENS. Philosophical, Electrical 


BEFORE YOU PLACE ANY CONTRACT GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPosiTION, 1889. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. - Chemical Apparatus, 


Be sure and get rates of 


Order sample cepy ‘of Shedler’s Relief moe 
of the U.S. 10x13 in colors, Sent postpai 
























DODD'S ADVERTISING AGENCY, FOR SCHOOLS 
sherbet COLLEGES. 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 
19 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE 
MANUFACTURES FOR PUPILS 
CLASS PINS AND RING 
PINS FOR SOCIETIES AND FRATERNITIES 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES: 
FOR TEACHERS, 
MEDALS AND BADGES 


List sent on application of the principal 
papers making special rates to educational 
institutions. 

(@ Send for the list as a memorandum 
for your 1 ext year’s advertising. 





Send for List 
of Catalogues. 








ANDREWS M’F’C CoO., 








AS awasee ee Manufacturers of the only 
DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 
E. R. Stockwell, 19 John Street, New York, is IN THF WORLD. 


’ the most satisfactory manufacturer of medals with whom I have 
s ever dealt..”—R. BINGHAM, Supt. Bingham School, N. C. 





MIMBDOGHRAPrPTE 


Patented by Tuos. A. Epison. 


Makes 3,000 copies of one original writing, Draw- ‘ 
. ° : ANDREWS’ 
ing, Music, etc. 1,600 copies of one original Globes, Tellu- 
Typewriter Letter. Recommended by over 40,000 came, Maps, 
users. Send for circular and sample of work. Charts, of all 











binds, Black- 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, wares, Dust. 
152-154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 32 Liberty Stret NEW TORK =| udGrayome.” 





‘oo 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 












































Manufacturers and Importers DON’T FAIL TO TAKE THE 
CHEMICAL APPARATTS Chi B ; W ; ; Just Published. Goff’s Bistorical Ma of U.8 
P URE CHEMICALS, cago, urlington Quincy Rail Road Plain, incisive and compe on. Senc fc ro “ire ular 
For Colleges and Schools. FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE andrews M'l'g Company, | 
2" ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUR: , : . on iii. time tended Aan dime 
furnished on application. Teachers’ National Convention. ae Post ~ Stockton Bes. Ban ny _— 
__E. J. SWORDS, rei W.C LOCHERTY. 
Bank, Church, School, Lodge Gen. Eastern Agt., 317 Broadway, New York. Passenger Agent. FIMER & AMEND, 
and Office Furnishings. 205-211 Third Avenue, 
t Seatine C ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. WT New York. 
Desk & eating 0 , ‘“ MILLER BROS ” STEEL ¥ importers and Manufacturers of 
270-272 Wabash Ave., . PENS : 
NIE, la Are AMERICAN, and the BEST. &BURG Chemical and 
: acahee cc LEADING BUSINESS PENS. oF IRE LAR J Physical Apparatus, 
/ 
MENEELY & company, | °°" <<a anny = A FE E- oo | Chemicals, Minerals, ete. 
RRB, -X4 BELLS, Anp Nos. 75, 117, 1, ACME. \ 


and Peals. For more than half a century LEADING STUB PENS. SPECIALTIES :— Acids, Ger- 








noted a c er all others. : man and ohemian Glassware, alances, 
ca eaten OM Sa a LUER GRa'S HAVE WPATEN onaVEMENT ——w ong eeeen Pence tm of cine 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Axp Nos. 119, 102, GRANT PEN. NOT FOUND | ee eas 
Best ae ty BELLS LEADING LEDGER PENS. OTHER ™ 
Markham = 35 


Anpd Nos. 101, 505, 030. 
LEADING SCHOOL PENS. 





INVESTIGATION CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Ww 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | xo. 28 seen sett OR pehaperbhesng 


eee eee Terme cle, FULLY | University <a TH RES Pews for Churches, Pulpits, ete., 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. Anp Nos. 333, 444, 16. 127 CLINTON PLACE 











VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincionati, 0. | The Mi// i ’ 
=i cad oe, Seay Se een, Conn. ®°MARV/N SAFE CO. W. 8th St., sear 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 
" a ads Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and Pocket Cutlery. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 
100 or By. “af ety 4 ane Soon Dakota and LONDON. ENCLAND. H nest resorts in America along the 
ontana. Fine openings for Manu- unting» GRE AT NORTHERN RAILWAY in 





| Minnesc Das ot nd M 
More. facturer % ——ky iwiww READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE ScHooL JouRNAL when cor Fishing Writo 2.4. Wurrney. G.P. eT A 


G. N, By. St. Paul, Minn, municating with advertisers. St, Pe, Minn. for Guide Book, 
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A complete series of text-books for Business Colleges and Commercial Departments. These 
books are everywhere accepted as standard works for commercial study : 
First Lessons in Bookkeeping - - ® .75| Commercial Law - = = - - 2,00 
Introductive Bookkeeping - - - 125] Practical Grammar and Correspond- 
Bookkeeping - - - - - - 2.00 ence - - - - - - - 75 
Complete Bookkeeping - - - - 2.50)/ Civil Government - - ~ - - 1.50 
Commercial Arithmetic - - + %,00! Seventy Lessonsin Spelling - - - .30 


Sample copies will be mailed post-paid to teachers for examination at one-half the above prices. 
Specimen pages of the books, and our catalogue, containing testimonials, prices and full particulars, 
will be mailed free to teachers. Address 


WILLIAMS & ROCERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


AMONG OTHER EXCELLENT BOOKS 
WE PUBLISH 


Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arithmetics. 
Wells’ Algebras, Geometry. Trigonometry. 
Our Language, by Southworth & Goddard. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, by the same authors. 
Cleveland’s First and Second P Readers. 
Our Republic: A Civil Government of the United States. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. 
Students’ Series of English Classics, Six volumes ready. 
Brand’s Physiologies. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. 
THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Used Exclusively in New York City Schools. Send 10 cents for 
trial-bottle. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner Pens, 


Popularly known as the 


“P. D. & S. PENS.” 


“ No. 117.” the Ideal School Pen. Send 10 cents for Sample Card, 


A. §, BARNES & CO., 111 & 443 William Street, NEW YORK. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 











Instruction and lectures in this School will commence October 11, 1890, and 
close May 1, 1891. Classes of study in higher Pedagogy have been arranged with 
special reference tothose who have mature thought, some experience, and good pre- 
paration in the branches studied in colleges, and our best normal and high schools, 
Degrees will be conferred upon those who complete the prescribed course. The time 
taken for securing these degrees will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, 
and application of the student. 

A limited number of correspondence students will bereceived by the Professor of 
Pedagogy. Certificates only, will be given to such students. For circular, catalogue, 
and special information, address, 


“SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY,” 


(University, City of New York.) 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘sors 


SUPPLIES 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO 


i 3 East 14TH STREET, 
J New York. 











Minerals, j 8 & Stuffed Animals 

rock | Ward's Natural Science Establishment, |r snc == 

Ce cicat | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. |. res ere acre. 
_ Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 








Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E.ScuppER. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
Logical Division into Periods: a 8 tive Method; the insertion of Topical An for Review, 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinct Maps: Beautifu' 
Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher says « Itis 
the best-equipped school-book ever issued in the United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 & 2 Astor PLACE, New York. 364 WASHINGTON St. BosTon. 122 & 124 WaBasH AVE., CHICAGO, 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “= °°" "wesitonmas or "™*"*™* 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 





“ We 40 amiss to spend seven or sight years merely corantng together so much ble Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise coatly. and deligh y in one at aoea N. 
x yw te bh to teac ners, 81.80. ———o- entabeaapraies 
‘ eac 
“Gark's Naan iy be Ad, er : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
to all other systems, ioe 10. 
mae yi . hey hy le eine 7 ; 
. Manesca’s 
("Sample pages of Interlineors free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our pubMcations. 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks's Normai Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com 

r bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

, Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

1 Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
iz ; Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Be Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ing the ScHooL JOJRNAL whep 
cymmnnicating with advartiaears. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Peas Wetste 
and Artists’ Ma: e 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation; 4L80 MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


GRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, 


25 miles West of NIAGARA FALLS. 


JULY Fth to AUGUST 15th. 
Voice Culture, Extempore Speech, Training of Body, Effective Oratory, 
Reading. Recitation, Shakespeare, Pedagogical Course, Mind Culture a 
special feature. Practical for all. Send for Circulars. 


SILAS S. NEFF, President, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1124 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


UNIVERSITY 


PUBLISHING 


CO.., 
66 & 68 Duane St., 


NEW YORE. 





Two-book Course: Elemen and Manua. 
For hicher study: Revised Physical. You 
should know that theze geographies, in point 
of interest to pupils, clearness of typography, 
excellence of arrangement, accuracy and dis- 
tinctness of maps, and thoroughness of manu- 
facture, take the lead. 


Correspondence invited concerning these 
books, and HOLMES’ NEW READERS, V ENABLE'S 
NEW ARITHMETICS. CLARENDON DICTIONARY, 
GILDERSLEEV e's LATIN, etc. 


Maury’s 
Geographies. 











COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


interested in new and improved ways in educa- 
tion. Tae Workingman’s School (founded and 
directed by Prof. Felix Adler.) will open « vom- 
plete Yormal D. rtment, Oct., lst, 1890. In- 
struction will be given in Manual Training, (in- 


Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 


And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 





h been a ed | cluding Mechanical Drawing, Clay, Pasteboard, WILLIA ‘ 

Tiger MODELS have boca special, designed |Gsge usta ung oie Wak euuing, Pies mR. JENKINS 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both | band ane gy Lens oe ee French Publisher and Bookseller 
coe an pain a eee y graded | Vocal Music, Physical Culture, avd Moral instres: | 851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. 

y and biauty, and are furnished at the | tion for Children. The Methods ot teaching | Schools furnished. —Catalogues on application. 
lowest possible They have been ado ‘these and other branches will be explained. Gen- 
by the leading of the country, and area eral courses on History of Educational Theories, 
lutely i nsable to the correct of | Ba 4 — and Psychology, will run 
Form and Drawing in every stage, and es 3 ds, 
at the outset. od - For circular of terms, &c., address, pp Northern Montane. PresLends 


For catalogue ani particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
9 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


oes 

Towns, New Railways, New 

Health, Mines, Low Rates. we Maps and 
| Guide , write F. lL. WHITNEY, 

Wealth |G. P.& T. A’, GREAT NORTHEKN 
| RAILWAY, St. Paul, Minn. 


DUREN J. H. WARD, Ph.D. 
Supt. of Workingman’s School, 
109 West s4th St., NEW YORK CITY. 











A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


Bol REV TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
*s4y Gor. Chestnut & 12th Ss’ National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 


__ National Dustless Crayon. 





